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The Blue Farm Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

f le Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wait ‘a bee Hounds, Coon and sum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds; 
also Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the es. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for 1oc. 
in stamps or coin. 


The ORTEGA KENNELS 
Airedales, Bull Terriers, Scotch Collies 


Bred in direct lines from American champions 
at conservative prices. Pups and young stock 
usually for sale. Write for booklet, stating 


wants. 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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(No. 1534-L) 















IMAREOUNDS, inah Wolf. 
9 rr 0 - 
p nds, Sag thse Blood- 
hounds, _American 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. Illustrated 
catalogue for 5c. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 
H) Lexington, Ky. 








t to dog or pup of any kind? If so 
Sal tee list and Le of all varisties. Always on hand 
OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED-—Pointers and setters to train; game 
lenty. For sale, trained setters, also some good rab- 
bit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. ae boarded. Stamp 
for reply. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


FOR SALE 
Small-Mouth Black Bass 


have the only establishment dealing in youn 
a ear bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


Tract of nearly a thousand acres of_ timber 
eal Four miles south of Driftwood, Cameron 


Ideal hunting. Well stocked with 
ame. Good springs. Nearly level plateau land. 
ill sell for cash at $2,500. 


ANDREWS & ELLIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


Co., “Pa. 





ALASKA. : 
Bear, Goat and Deer Hunting. 
Game guaranteed. 
Rates $15. per day with launch, camps and 
everything furnished. 
A. Hasselborg, Box 24, Juneau, Alaska. 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


of this old trap, boys, when the century o 
rolls around and I am 
pass away with my favorite 

John Redfern took part in 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. e 
every event, but what events 
managed to “show up” a bunch of 
He is prouder of his old Lefever than 
his thirty-odd grandchildren. He 
time here during the tournament with 
encampment of the G. A. R., veterans of 
and the gun club managed to get most of his 
time. He's a good scout and a good sport, and 
if they shoot targets in the Great Beyond, “Un- 
cle” John will be at the traps on the first day 
of his arrival. 

Bill Tolen, of Fort Dodge, I1., practically a 
new man in the trap worid, carried off high 


FOREST AND STREAM 


honors in the twenty-first annual tournament | 


of the Soo Gun Club, which lasted over three 
days, closing June 10. For three days “Wild 
Bill” hammered away at 180 targets daily and 
when the smoke had died away from the 


| muzzle of his gun on the 540th bird he had 
| dropped but eighteen, his total for the entire 











| breezed over the course. 
| all stunts familiar to expert shooters and some 


| the traps. 


tourney being 522 out of a possible 540.. He shot 
at an average of 96.666 during the three days. 


Never in the history of the local club, one of | 


the oldest gun clubs in the country, has such a 
gathering of amateurs shot a tournament. When 
the entries closed it was found that 201 repre- 
sentative shooters from Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota and Minnesota had entered. Of this 
number more than forty shot every event, which 
included nine events of 20 targets daily and one 
trophy event each day. 

The weather was anything but ideal for trap 
shooting. On the first two days a young gale 
The birds performed 


that were not on their list. But despite this fact 
some remarkable scores were made. Tolen, the 
high gun for three days, dropped but seven out 


| of 180 on the first day, followed up with a simi- 


lar score on the second day, and closed up the 
shoot by missing but four. This is Tolen’s 
second year out. One year and two months ago 
he was persuaded to leave his place of business 
in Fort Dodge and accompany Joe Kautzky to 
Kautzky agreed to teach Tolen how 
to do it. He succeeded in every sense of the 
word and at the local tournament Kautzky had 
to bow to the superior shooting of his pupil. 


| Kautzky was sixth high gun for the shoot. 


The Liberty Cartridge Company trophy, which 
is put up each year, was won by Joe Kautzky 
of Fort Dodge. 

The Interstate championship trophy, the fea- 
ture event of the tournament, was won by Ernest 
Sasse of Stanton, Neb. Sixty-seven shooters 
tried for this event. Fifteen birds were shot at 
by each and at the end it was found that nine 
had tied. Using the “miss and out” system, 
these nine men battled away: until Sasse captured 
the cup on his forty-eighth straight “dead.” Tolen 
was runner up, while third money went to R. 
McKenzie of Sioux City. 

On the final day the feature event was the com- 
petition for the Davidson Brothers’ trophy, an 
unusually handsome and valuable loving cup, 
standing two feet high. H. G. Taylor of Ver- 
mion, S. D., won this event. 

Among the professionals to take part in the 
meet were Fred Gilbert, a member of the local 












Dials that Shine 


The newest discovery in sportsmen’s watches 
with which you can tell the time in pitch dark- 
ness. The illumination is guaranteed gynuing 
radium inlaid on figures and hands. Will ho 
the light for years. Unlike phosphorus, does not 
need to be replenish 


No Better Radium Watch at Any Price. 


Case—non-rusting Orie metal, looks and wears 
like gold. Movement guaranteed 5 years. Stem 
wind and set. Thin model. 
prepaid Golivery guaranteed. Money, beck 

e delivery guaran oney 

f zou want it. At least write for illustrated 
booklet. 

Iden. 


NOTE: The dial is We show it here 


in black to give an idea how it stands out at 


night. 


CHASE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
115-D Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 


You will find a lot 
of satisfaction in own- 
ing and using a Hunt- 
er Rod. 

Handmade from a 
special selected split 
bamboo, and in point 
of quality, durability, 
and casting power the most 
desirable rod in the market. 

Introduced by us fifteen 
years ago and to-day beyond 
question the most popular 
Rod in New Engiand. 

Every Rod Warranted 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Pete rn? the 
Send for illustrated catalog of 
Hunter Tackle 


J. B. HUNTER CO. 


60 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 





No More Spoiled Trips 


“TROJAN” 


MOSQUITO OINTMENT 


More outings are spoiled through Black Flies, Mosquitoes, Gnats , 
Chiggers and other insects than from any other cause. By applying 
“Trojan Mosquito Ointment” you will be absolutely free from the 
annoyance of these pests, they won’t bother you. A clean, white, 
antiseptic cream of pleasing odor, put up in handy collapsible 
tubes y to use. When outfitting for your vacation be sure 
that TROJAN” is on your list, 


Postpaid 25c, 50c and $1.00 
Dealers, write for our special offer! 


_TROJAN CHEMICAL CO., Troy, Ohio 


“If you don’t get TROJAN you don’t get the Best’’ 














Uncle John Redfern. 


club and the most popular professional in this 
neck of the woods; George Kreger, George Max- 
well, the one-armed wonder; J. R. Graham, star 
of the Olympic games at Stockholm; D. Flana- 
gan of Minneapolis, and “Skid” Clancy. 


MODERN TENNIS. 
Although many books have been written on 


the subject of tennis by amateurs and profes- 
sionals, by champions and would-be champions, 
heretofore they have mainly been of two distinct 
classes. Either the general outline of the game 
and the tennis experiences of the writer or the 
purely technical often too theoretical descrip- 
tions of the game. Mr. P. A. Vaile, in his 
“Modern Tennis,” has happily combined these 
two classes and in a book of some 300 pages has 
given us a complete, interesting and extremely 
readable account of tennis as it is played to-day. 
Nothing is omitted, from his opening chapters 
on “The Court” and the “Implements,” through 
lucid explanations of all the technicalities of the 
game, ending with very valuable chapters on the 
“Laws of Tennis.” 

To the man who is not a student of the game 
but who enjoys it alone for the exercise and 
pleasure in the playing, the most interesting are 
Mr. Vaile’s chapters on “Tennis Personalities” 
and “The Davis Cup.” The many pictures and 
descriptive plans add greatly to the general 
charm of the publication and are at the same time 
instructive and helpful. 

Mr. Vaile has succeeded in handling a subject, 
of interest to all lovers of sport, in a clear, prac- 
tical and extremely interesting manner from 
cover to cover. 

To the tennis “has been” for reminiscences, to 
the present champions for advice, and to the 
inexperienced tyros for instruction we heartily 
recommend this book. (Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 
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Emphatic by 


Statement Eminent Authority— 
ee tem abel Jah G Caves Flac to Sar 


Mr. Smoker, that’s evidence straight from 
an authority that Tuxedo is the top-notch 
smoke of them all. The tobacco that a famous 
Internal Revenue Commissioner chooses for 
his own smoke because he considers it the dest 
tobacco made. 

And remember this, men:—that’s picking 
Tuxedo from a mighty big field; for between 
you and us and the account sheet, the 
Government collects $100,000,000 a year in 


revenues from tobaccos. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo can’t bite or blister. That’s all taken out by the famous 
‘*Tuxedo Process’’—the original process which the other brands like so 





well that they try to imitate it. 
And you’ll 


as to Tuxedo’s quality. 


Try Tuxedo for a week and you’ll know why Mr. Capers and thou- 
sands of other distinguished smokers say that it is ‘‘the best tobacco made.”’ 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin with gold 10 
lettering, curved to fit pocket Cc 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


EHUIUUUUUVAUAUUAUUUUUUAAAUAUTU AAU 


Convenient, glassine wrap- 5 
ped moisture-proof pouch Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


“The Best Tobacco Made” 


nd the Internal Revenue Commissioner absolutely right 
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JOHN G. CAPERS 


Prominent Washington Attorney 
formerly Commissioner 
Internal Revenue 


Mr. Capers is now a prominent and suc- 
cessful practising lawyer in Washington, 
D.C., and we are glad to include his name in 
Tuxedo’s great list of friends. It’s the 
same old story everywhere Tuxedo is tried: 
Quality tells. 

Don’t quarrel with your pipe and don’t 
quarrel with your tongue. Take your tobacco 
troubles to good old Tuxedo. 

Your pipe’ll be sweet and your tongue’ll 
be sound if you smoke Tuxedo. 


med ee 


TOBACCO 


ay. 
RT aaa 
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CAN ONE SNAP OF A WOLF’S JAWS KILL 
A DEER? 
(Continued from page 397.) 
physical impossibility of the wolf’s being able to 
obtain such a grasp with his jaws on the chest of 
a caribou—a larger animal than the white-tailed 
deer—as would enable him to sink his teeth to 
a sufficient depth to puncture the heart and pro- 
duce profuse external hemorrhage. Though the 
exterior surface of the heart of a deer may lie 
but five-eighths of an inch within the chest wall 
of hide, muscle and bone; and though the jaws of 
a wolf may be powerful enough to send the teeth 
through the amount of matter it represents, if 
advantageously presented to his grasp. it is not 
clear how such an advantage could be obtained 





under the conditions described. Furthermore, to 
produce such a hemorrhage as is described, the 
wound in the heart must be deep enough to pene- 
trate into its cavities. The body of that organ 
is composed of tough, fibrous, muscular tissue, 
with a blood supply of its own independent of 
the main blood flood that it encloses and pro- 
tects, as well as maintains in circulation; and it 
may be considerably injured without producing 
death. The muscular walls of the heart would 
certainly add another five-eighths of an inch 
to the matter, making an inch and a quarter 
in all, to be penetrated by the wolf’s teeth in 
order to produce the hemorrhage described, and 
the consequent weakness that almost immediatery 
brought the caribou to earth. It does not seem, 










































Shawnee - on- 
| NOW OPEN 
for the Season of 1915 

Home of the famous 


Golf Course 


of the Shawnee Country Club 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Manager 


WINTER-THE KIRKWOOD, CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROYLIENA 
18-hole Golf Course 


Absolutely Fireproof “ 


~BUCKWOOD 
INN 


-FOREST AND STREAM 


Delaware, Penn. 


Louis Rhead’s =~ Nature Lures 


For Trout, Bass, Pike, Pickerel and other Game Fishes of Fresh or Salt Water 


Frogs that float and swim. Cannot float on its back. 
Made solid to last. Three kinds, Green Leopard frog 
for eastern states. Brown pickerel frog for middle west. 
Red belly frog for Pacific coast states. ‘True to life in 
form and color. Have a single powerful hook through 
the body. Small single hook under each hind leg. Floats 
with only head and shoulders above surface. Legs move 


like natural frog, 
and painted by inventor. 


Made under personal supervision 
None sent on approval, but 


money promptly refunded if dissatisfied and returned. 


Sold for ONE DOLLAR EACH at 


217 OCEAN AVENUE 


therefore, that Mr. Long’s mere demonstration 
that the heart of a deer lies but five-eighths of an 
inch below the surface of the chest, constitutes 
conclusive proof of his contention. 

The chest of many quadrupeds, when an an- 
imal is laid upon its back, presents roughly the 
shape of the uncrossed letter A. Even in a car- 
ibou, the apex or ridge thus presented is probably 
thin enough to enable as large an animal as a 
wolf to grasp it between his jaws; but the heart 
is so far distant from the apex that only the an- 
terior portion of the jaws carrying the small tn- 
cisors would reach it, if, indeed, it would be 
reached at all. Assuming now that the jaws are 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





powerful enough to compress the wide base of 
the “A” sufficiently to send the small incisors 
through the chest wall and heart muscle into the 
cavities of the latter, such a grasp could not be 
obtained unless the caribou were on its back, or 
the wolf in that position beneath the standing 
caribou. But Mr. Long’s contention does not 
cover this hypothesis. The wolf is represented 
as inflicting the fatal wound directly through the 
side of the chest—a practically _ perpendicular 
wall—as he was running beside or directly up to 
the caribou. 

The difference between enclosing the chest with 
the jaws over the apex of the “A,” and grasping 












the practically smooth surface of the side wall, 
appears clear. An exaggerated illustration of ths 
difference is that between the edge and the flat 
surface of a board or plate. The former could 
readily be seized between the teeth, while it is 
impossible even for any animal to seize the lat- 
ter. If, then, the: board placed on its edge, be 
rapidly moved forward, and its surface be ob- 
scured by the interposition of an object such as 
the oscillating shoulder of a running deer, the 
task of the wolf in cutting into the heart at one 
snap, may be appreciated. It ts true that-in the 
original story the caribou is not flatly repre- 
sented as running. Just what was his attitude, 
except by inference, is not clear. That, in the 
curiosity attributed to him, he would stand av 
rest till the wolf rushed up and seized him, dots 
not appear credible. Instinct would certainly 
lead him‘to spring away as the wolf jumped to- 
ward him; and the agility of the deer family is 
well known. But even if the caribou were 
standing at rest, and full opportunity were pre- 
sented to the wolf to snap at the chest, the heart 
would then be somewhat protected by the shoul- 
der, and the task be made no less difficult. 

It is possible, of course, that lack of close 
knowledge of natural history such as Mr. Long 
possesses, is responsible for my skepticism. There 
may be loop-holes both in my premises and my de- 
ductions; but if so, I do not now see them. In 
any case, I shall continue to read such books and 
articles as he may hereafter write, with undimin- 
ished interest and with regret that opportunity 
to see the things of nature as he has seen them, 
was never presented to me. That I am not yet 
ready to admit the jaws of a timber wolf are 
sufficiently powerful to penetrate to the depth 
of an inch or more, the hide covered surface of a 
mass of bone and muscle as it is presented in 
the chest of a living caribou, is merely a point 
of disagreement with him, and does not consti- 
ture disparagement of his interesting and useful 
research work in the realm of natural history. 

W. H. BeEntLey, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 10, 1915. 


FOR SALE 


Thoroughly trained 
pointers, English setters 
and hounds. Also some 


untrained young dogs and 
puppies. 


Prices and information 
cheerfully given. 


GEORGE W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone 29 M. Established in 1870 
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Teaching The New Shooter 
How To Shoot 






Brother A Shooter ? 


A WAVE of enthusiasm in restoring American 
prestige with the gun is sweeping the country. 







Shooting is virile sport with a strong appeal to that 
inherited protective instinct that made our fore- 
fathers the greatest marksmen in the world. 












The best place to learn to shoot is at a trapshooting club, but 
novices shy at the idea of making a start in the company of a 
bunch of experienced shots. To satisfy the demand for an organ- 
ized arrangement for beginners, we planned a 


National Beginners’ Day Shoot 


at which your inexperienced brother, son, wife, daughter, or friend 
may learn in company with various other beginners. 


Briefly the plan provides two trophies 


A Fob for Men, A Spoon for Women 


The bronze fob illustrated at the left is for the best score made 
by a beginner, man or woman at each of these beginners’ shoots. 
The sterling silver Nemours teaspoon is for each woman, be- 
et or experienced, who makes the best score at each of these 
shoots. 

















Best Hundred Clubs Get Cups 


The handsome bronze cup trophy illustrated will be given to 
each of the hundred clubs having the greatest number of be- 
ginners contesting in these shoots. 

Any club may hold a shoot any day or days in August. 

Write at once for full details and conditions. 


Let Every Member 
Get A Member 


Get every member of your 
club to pledge himself to 
bring at least one beginner. 
Here is your chance to double 
the membership of your club 
and do a real service for your 
brother, son, wife, daughter, 
or friend. 
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Get the details quickly from 
- Trapshooting Department - 


DU PONT 
POWDER CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


P.S.--If you are a beginner write us 
for letter of introduction to the Sec- - 

retary of the nearest club holding a_ Sterling Silver Teaspoon 
Beginners’ Day Trophy Hundred Club Cup, 8-in. high Beginners’ Day Shoot. For Women 
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Absolutely Fireproof 


BUCKWOOD 


INN 


Shawnee -on- Delaware, Penn. 
NOW OPEN 


for the Season of 1915 


Home of the famous 


Golf Course 


of the Shawnee Country Club 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Manager 


WINTER-THE KIRKWOOD, CAMDEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
18-hole Golf Course 








Come to New Brunswick 
for 
Rest, Scenery, Fishing and Shooting 


unsurpassed hotels and boarding houses to mest 
all purses—a delightful trip by boat or rail of 
wonderful educational value. 

THE RUN DOWN MAN OR WOMAN 
will find this country a nature tonic unsur- 
passed, with pastimes ideal, 

Trout, Salmon, large and gamy. Moose, caribeu, 
deer and small game. 

Let us send you our illustrated booklets 
tell us what you want and we will 
it for you. 


The New Brunswick Tourists Association 


Dept. D., ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 





Bear Mountain Camp 


J. M. BALDERSON, Proprietor 


Beautiful Cranberry, the largest of the Adiron- 
dack lakes, offers brook trout in abundance. A 
five pounder would almost fill that creel, eh? 


Well there is many a five pounder taken in old 
Cranberry. 


Best of food, finest of spring water and rates 
90 reasonable that you had better write for par- 
tiealars quick! P. O. address, Wanakena, N. Y. 
Ferest and Stream cup might be won here if 
a 5% pound trout is landed. Ask Mr. Balderson. 














Granliden Hotel 
LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. An 
Ideal Tour. Salmon, bass and trout fishing 


as good, if not the best in‘ New England. Write 
for circular, W. W. Brown. 


Excellent cuisine, unsurpassed service—Forest 
and Stream trophy is in competition here. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Massachusetts, 
under same management. 





TO the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper 


ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL PARK, ONTARIO’S 


2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 

Lakeland of 2,000 lakes and streams comparatively 

unfished. Rare opportunities for live game photography. 

2,000 feet_elevation Immune from Hay Fever 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and South through the Park. — 
The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for 
guests within easy reach of fine Trout and Bass fishing. 
es my yaaa tee Provisioning Store. Canoe 
and Boat Livery. ides procured. ‘Six ‘hours from 
Ottawa, eight from Toronto. Pullman service. 


Season—June - to September -_. 
Information and booklet of 
L. E. MERRELL “ - Mowat P. O., Ontario 
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LONG VIEW 


(in the Adirondacks) Long Lake, N. Y. Open May 10t 
tc December 1st. A country abounding in ane Ia 
season the best deer hunting in the Adirondacks. Whea 
you write to W. F. Emerson, ai for reservation 
(rates are $20 per week and upward), ask abeut bass 
fishing under Buttermilk Falls, and your chamees ef 
securing Forest and Stream’s Silver trophy, whjch is 
here. Boating, bathing, motor boating, tennis, meun- 
tain climbing and every other holiday enjoyment at 
Long View. 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


| Located on the Famous So. West_Miramichi_ River. 
t Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly 


Fishing. 


er 100 miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. ~~ = 
P- 


| Caribou, Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting from 


tember 15th to November 3oth. 

MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
CANADA 
Telegraph Address, Bristol, N. B. 





West Carry Lake Camps 


_ When you want to cuddle up to “Old Dame Nature” 
in a primitive log cabin, next to a good table and 
ground,” write us for our illustrated 


booklet and such other information as you may re 


quire. We cater to fishermen and hunters, also _vaca- 
——— who wish to be comfortable in the real Maine 
woods. 


R. B. TAYLOR Dead River, Maine. 


CANADA’S FAVORITE RESORT 
Inch Arran House 


Every facility for indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion. Boating, bathing, fishing unsurpassed. Rates 
$10 to $15 a week. 


DALHOUSIE NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 





EARLY FLY FISHING 


Easier to reach than Canada, less expensive and 
just as good for trout, bass and shooting in season—you 
will eat well, sleep well, feel well—rates reasonable, 
send for booklet free upon request. 


EDWARD F. LOOK EUSTIS, MAINE 


Why not try the good trout fishing in the 
Willowemoc and Mongaup streams? It is being 
restocked every season and offers the best sport 
of any in this section. You can put up at the 
“Homestead,” which offers satisfaction to fisher- 


men, good rooms, a table, open fireplaces 


and every comfort due to fishermen. Write for 
booklet and rates. 


(MISS) ADA COOPER 
De Bruce, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 





SALMON FISHING 


I have 3% miles of good Salmon Fishing on_ the 
famous Nepisiquit River, and also -Trout 
Fishing, which I will lease in = s. 

Extension of the season has en granted to Sep- 
tember 15 to catch a fresh run of August Salmon from 
the sea. There is accommodation for three or four 
ladies and gentlemen in a comfortable and well fur- 
nished Lodge situated about midway of the fishing, 
and is also beautifully located and secluded. It is 
nine miles from railway station, reached over a 
carriage road and is also a home camp for big game 
hunting. Experienced Guides always on hand. For 
full particulars write to 

H. BISHOP, BATHURST, N. B. 
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PLACES FOR SPORTSMAN TOURIST (Continued) 


LAURENTIDE HOUSE, COTTAGES 
AND CAMPS 
LAKE EDWARD, P. Q., Canada 





HUNTING CAMPS 

located in centre of big game district of N. B, Moose 

caribou, deer and bear all at same camps. 
Correspondence solicited. 

, GEORGE E. saa ow 


| North View ictoria Co., N. B. 


Undespoiled by Crowds 


Spend your outing where nature’s solitudes 
have been, as yet, little disturbed by man. Good 


and hun Private lake for use of 

trons. Also stream fishing. eats, such as 

other used to make.” ew maple sugar and 
syrup of our own manufacture for sale. 


Address FOREST HOME, Harrisville, N. Y. 


Maine, Where the Fish Are 


Why go way off into the wilderness when 
u can get near home, AS GOOD 
IHING as is to be found anywhere in 
the world— 

Trout and Salmon, 
Every convenience for the Sportsmen and 
his family.—Rates, table, accommoda- 
tions to satisfy the most particular. 


CUNLIFFE & MALLETT 


Sporting Camps 
Fort Kent, Maine 








Central New Brunswick 














By Water or Rail 


Trout % to unds. Bass large and gamy. 
Brook, aecnms a0 tale fishing. Everything modern 
man or woman requires. Fare is $2.85 from New 
York City—Table and service unsurpassed. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL 
Cook’s Falls, N. Y. 


Lake Meacham Hotel 


on Lake Meacham on north slope of Adirondacks. 
—— An Absolutely Modern Resort 
Brook Trout, Salmon 


a number of cottages to rent. 


GEO. W. CUSHMAN, Prop. MEACHAM LAKE, N.Y. 


| The Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 











ANGUS GORDON, Resident Manager 


“North and East Pond Camps” 


Upper Famous Belgrade ¢ 
Large and comfortable cabins, with and without bath. 
Fly and bait fishing phenomenal—go to 100 bass per 
day. Trout streams nearby. Our own gardens, two 
automobiles, excellent roads, and only 78 miles east 
of Portland, or 5 hours from Boston. Write for 
new descriptive booklet. 
E. W. CLEMENT, Prop., Oakland, Maine 


Bass — Salmon — Trout 


Three in one at Mt. Livermore Estate, Holder- 
ness, N. i ei Squam 
‘or 


Lake. H. B. Brown, 
manager. r those who don’t care to fish— 
boating, bowling, billiards, motoring, tennis and 
bathing. Forest and Stream cup here. Write 
tor booklet. Best of food. Rates reasonable. 
“The automobile and resort center of New 
Hampshire.” 


COLD SPRING CAMP 


C. M. Quimby, in the Green Mountains 

This advertisement wouldn't hold a reduced 
photo of one salmon caught here. Trout are 
marvelous in size and activeness. Within a 


stone's throw of the best fishing in Quebec and 
New Hampshire. The Booklet will convince you. 
Averill, Vermont 






SEE MAINE FIRST! 


Join one of our Tours this Summer, through 
“Maine’s Waterways of the Wilderness,” the 
famous Allagash and St. John River trips. See 
this beautiful Fish and Game region at its best. 
We furnish everything to make the trip a success. 
Talk it over with your friends and send for 
booklet giving places visited, side trips and cost. 
Remember the parties are limited to twenty, and 
there will be but three during the season, so 
it will be necessary to enroll early to secure 
accomodations. Address: 


DR. G. E. HATHORNE, Mgr. 
144 Central Street BANGOR, ME. 

















BEST SPRING FISHING IN MAINE 


Is found in Attean Lake where the big trout 
come from. Fishing begins right at the Camp 
Wharf. Particulars and booklet. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN, Attean Camp, Jackman, Me. 






SEA SIDE PARK 


KINGS CO., N.S. 

A charming romantic Spot on the B 
Fundy, Nine Miles from Serckt:. ‘A del teh 
ful oe, wd a — = so Dinner, or 
a quiet night’s rest. ine miles P . 
Medina mid. 










ituated in the heart 

Of the Capital of the 
Dominion ot Canada, 
116 miles west of 
Montreal. 


One of the finest hotels 
on the Continent 











Accommodation 
Three Hundred and 
Fifty Rooms 


Rates $2.00 and Upwards 
European Plan 








Write for descriptive booklet to 








Finest trout fishing in Canada. An ideal virgin 
tecritory of ne hundred square miles, hun- 
dreds and rivers, moose, bear, cari 
goes a duck hunting in the fall. pou, 
‘or map, booklet and rates. 





THE PINES, DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


New gynecehi, New man ent. On the 
shore of Digb asin, at the foot of Beaman’s 
Meustele. pide : verendne, ample oN 
rooms wi sin or en suite. Doe 

Lake and Stream iain. Rates low. Write fer 


klet. 
G. R. McNEILL, Proprietor 








FISHING PRESERVED FOR YOU 


The finest fishing in Canada is reserved for 
guests of this, Canada’s greatest hotel. 
e Forest and Stream trophy is offered here— 


Come early. 
LE NOUVEAU CHATEAU SAGUENAY 
CHICOUTIMI, P. Q. 


NEW INLET HOUSE 
In Heart of Adirendacks 
On inlet te Cranberry Lake abounding in trout fishing 
and deer hunting in seasen. Unsurpassed cuisine, 
comfortable beds, good guides. 


Address MR. & MRS. L. F. MOORE 
WANAKENA, N. Y. 





A Good Guide where a Guide is Needed 


The undersigned is prepared to guide 
and outfit sportsmen for big game hunt- 
ing in the East Kootenay. Moose, Big 
Horn, Goat, Wapiti (in season), Caribou, 
a Grizzly and Black Bear, and Mule 

eer. 


All information, with rates, on appli- 
cation to 


JNO. A. HOPE, 
Athalmer, B. C. 


Good Trout and Togue Fishing 
at our camps, New Brunswick. Also Moose,Caribou, Deer 
and Bear hunting. Photographing wild game. Many 


good canoe trips. We are opening up a new section of 
the country and can promise yeu a wonderful time. 
ASA MARSTON R. L. VANDERBECK 
Twenty Joe experience as guides. 
Marston & Vanderbeck Sporting Camps 
Riley Broek, New Brunswick, Canada 





Square Lake Camps 


Individual log camps, with sitting room, open 
fire, general dining room. Eating, sleeping, 
fishing “as good as the best, better than the 


rest,” salmon, trout, white fish. Fly fishing 
great from June 30, September 30. Rates reason- 
able. J. P. Yerxa, Proprietor. 

SQUARE LAKE, AROOSTOOK CO., ME. 





Penobscot Lake and Camps 


A mile from the Canadian line, yet convenient to 
reach. Cozy Cabins, and general dining room. 

Every game fish indigenous to Maine abundant here. 

Terms reasonable. ; Food excellent. 


Illustrated Booklet on request. 
W. J. ELLIOT, Proprietor, 
Z P. O. Jackman, Maine. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted te Eastern waters. Try stocking 

with seme ef the nice yearlings or fry from our 

hatchery, and yeu will be pleased with the results. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 


Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


This department offers the small advertiser an exceptional opportunity to get in touch with live prospects. 


Numerous interesting items are here 


offered for sale and exchange. If you have anything to sell or exchange or are in the market for something and do not know where to find it, place 


your advertisement herein at nominal cost of two cents a word—small investment, big opportunity—cas rz f 
his space precludes expense of bookkeeping. September forms close August fiftenth. Cash enclosed with orders at our risk. 


charge for t 


Ih must accompany your order as the low 








DECOYS 








LIVE BLACK DUCK DECOYS—I am booking orders 
for fall delivery of black ducks bred from best Quack- 
ers and trained birds, also a few old birds guaranteed, 


trained and not gunt shy at $2.50 each. H. A. P. S 
pee N. S. Guides’ Association, Digby, Nova 
Scotia. 





DUCKS FLY HUNDREDS OF MILES to wit their 
favorite natural foods. Plant my genuine isconsin 
wild rice, wild celery, duck potato, water cress, chufas, 
water lily or blue duck millet and you can attract them 
to ponds, lakes, rivers or overflowed lowlands by the 
hundreds. My genuine wild mallards are prize win- 
ners, strong aan healthy. Write to-day for my free 
beoklet. It will interest every sportsman and nature 
lover. All duck foods, plants, seeds and game birds 
now ready for delivery. Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist, 
Dept. I8, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 











TALBOT REEL “METEOR” slightly used, cost 
$12.50, will accept reasonable offer. Baillieul, 85 
Leonard Street, New York. 





FOR SALE-—Shetland Pony Stud, four years old, 
broken perfectly, everywhere absolutely safe; height 
forty inches, two hundred and eighty pounds; heavy 


long black mane and tail, white and dark bay; a 
beauty First check two hundred gets him. . M. 
Steverson, Moscow, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—s,000 acres of hunting and fishing ground 
in Orangeburg County, S. C., on the beautiful Edisto 
River, 35 miles South of Columbia, within three miles 
of S. A. L. Ry. Fish and game in abundance. Ad- 
dress, R. V. Livingston, Livingston, S. C 


CARBURETORS, slightly used, Model L Schebler, 
Stromberg and Rayfields, 1 inch, 1%4 inch and 1% inch, 
$8 each; condition guaranteed. “Henry A. Currier, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


THE BLACK FOX Magazine, the trade journal of | 


the Canadian fox industry. Free sample copy. Dr. 


Randall, Truro, N. S. Canada. 


FOR SALE—Wild ducks and geese, mallards, pintail 
snow geese, white fronts, Canadas, for propagating and 
scientific purposes, at reasonable prices. All birds in 
good condition. Write Geo. J. Klein, Ellinwood, Kan. 


RED CUB ee ing orders now for spring 
and summer deliveries. Alex Wolstencroft, Fulda, Minn 


FOR SALE—.35-caliber Remington auto-loading rifle; 
like new inside and out; shot only 60 times; $21.00. 
Will send on approval. P. F. Goe, 128 S. Ritter Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





elk, moose, caribou, sheep, 


FOR SALE—Bear rugs, 
€. Ww. Erb, Taxidermist, Potts- 


goat and deer heads. 
ville, Pa. 


ELK PHOTOGRAPHS—I have a selection of six of 
my best elk photographs, on postcards, in colors, that 
I will send to anyone postpaid for 17c. S. N. Leek, 
Jackson, Wyo. 


FOR SALE—Red-tailed hawk, nicely mounted with 
spread wings, also broad-wing hawk, Cecved owl, barn 
owl, California a and other specimens, also a num- 
ber of scientific bird skins. Prices reasonable. 
M. Hofmann, 674 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COLLECTION OF RIFLES, TELESCOPES, FIELD 
GLASSES, Etc., will be sold at exceptionally low 
prices. Ask for list. Address Room 341, 19 Myrtle 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS—Price free. F. Gilham, 
Highland Springs, Cal. 


FOR SALE—Winchester rifle, .32 caliber, 15 shots, 
reloading tools, bullet mold, canvas cover, 130 brass 
shells; $13.00 delivered. S. S. Hudepohl, 4 Fifth 
Street, Toledo, O. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE--; h.p. steamboat engine 
complete $1 Marlin 38 cal. like new $15, $25 brazing 
outfit, $15, Savage 22 high power. Will also exchange 
or musical instruments. B. R. Bement, Evansville, Vt. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS for S. N. Leek Big Game Post 
Cards. Wholesale and retail. Delivered cata in 
U. S. real estate, summer homes, cattle ranches (with 
or without cattle). Terms on application. Guide and 
hunter for big game. Satisfaction seers. Jackson 
Drug Co., Inc., Jas. S. Simpson, Mer., Jackson Hole, 
Jackson, Wyo. 























ANTIQUE FIREARMS—Antique Gun 
sale—Fine flintlocks, matchlocks, 
bows. We pay freight and postage. 
Facade, Charing Cross, London. 


Pistols for 
wheellocks, cross- 
No duty. Allen, 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Continued 





GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE SEED 
—Shipped wet as recommended by Department of - 
culture. Shipment in September for fall sowing. Sup- 
ply limited. Order now. Robert Campbell, Keene, Ont. 





GRADUATE FORESTER desires position; practical 
experience in timber estimating, nursery work, also 
especially qualified for estate management; have passed 
Civil Service examination for forest assistant. Address 


“D. B.,” Care of American Forestry. 


GINSENG—Strong, healthy plants and seed for sale. 
Start your garden now and be ready for the high 
prices sure to come. D. E. Whiston, Chardon, O. 


U O YOURSELF PAINLESS SHAVES—The most 
scientific advancement since man began os No 
after-shaving preparations required. Masson’s Velvet 
Rose All-in-One Shaving Cream, the cream that gives 
velvet shaves, prevents all chafing, keeps the face in 
natural condition. Sample 10 cents, large tubes 2 
cents. U. F. Masson Chemical Company, 16 We 
Cherry Street, New Castle, Pa. 








SPEND YOUR VACATION at “Spencer’s Wigwam 


Ranch” near Cody, Wyoming. Good fishing; moun- 
tain sheep, deer elk and bear hunting. Address I. C 
Spencer, Cody, yo. 





OARS AND CANOE PADDLES 
THE NEW YORK BOAT OAR CO.—For canoe or 
tender the best made. 69 West Street, New York City. 





TROUT FISHING—For sale, one share in club own- 
ing lake and brook with fine fishing and club house. 
Address, B. Tuckerman, 118 East 3' Street, N. Y. 





Hearts and livers of engeations!  quelitz. Special 
attention given to prompt and safe deliverv of Fish Food 
to all Fish Cultural Clubs and Trout Growers. Livers 
for the purpose guaranteed to be free from Disease 
and Parasite. Henry Abrams, 501 West 51st St., N. Y. 





shares in sportsman’s 
Excellent hunting 
with five lakes. 
Write for details. 


HUNTING AND FISHING; 
club in the Adirondacks for sale. 
and fishing. 3,200 acre preserve 
Unusual opportcxity for ‘tsmen. 
W. H. Cadwell, New Britain, Conn. 


VARNISH AND PAINT 
EDWARD SMITH & CO.—Floor varnish for homes 
and bungalows. Long Island City, N. Y. 


STAMPS, 100, ALL DIFFERENT, FREE—Postage 2 
cents. Mention paper. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 











Colts automatic .25 cal. for $10.00, also Iver Johnson 
7 shot 6 in. barrel, blued .22_cal. $6.00, both pistols 
guaranteed in best condition. First money takes them. 
H. W. Hilliard, Box 604, Minnedosa, Man. i 
ves sinned eccrine 

LEATHER VESTS AND_JACKETS—L. A. Nelson 
Mfg. Co., 305 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 


CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO.—“Let us Tan Your 

Hide.” Rochester, N. Y. 

seinen came ibis sels eisai 
KENNELS 








AT STUD—“Santee,” English setters, F. D. S. B. 
29579, Count Jessie (Lady’s Count Gladstone, Jessie Rod- 
feta Count’s Lenora Mc. (Peg’s Count Gladstone, 
Ruby's Dan’s Lady). His breeding speaks for itself; 
let him demonstrate his ability. Full particulars cheer- 
fully furnished. A. H. Hibbard, E. Woodstock, Conn. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE—Whelped 
May 3, 1915, Eight, ions salen ond = aan om by 
Pacho (33: e by Paliacho—Mayhaw 55) out o 
Belle Meee ”(2657 ), she by Free Lance—Indian Queen. 
Price $25 for males, $20 for females; write for com- 
lete pedigree and description; will_ship any time in 
July. Address H. S. Cunningham, Homestead, Okla. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—A magnificent $200 Nor- 
wegian setter, broken, 4% years old, for a high-class, 
well-broken pointer or reasonable cash offer. Address 
E. S. Bruce, Lynbrook, L. I. 


AT STUD—MAGNET MAHOMET, A. K. C. No. 
184576. Siring large litters, Fee $25.00. Winning dog 
at Southampton show. Puppies for sale. Parvin, 
Magnet Kennels, 22 Nichols St., Newark, N. J. Tel. 
Market 2272-J. 


FOR SALE—Coon dogs, 
on genuine old-fashioned, 
fine rabbit hounds. Stamp for reply. 
Ashland, O. 


FOR SALE—English setter pu PY: unbroken; sire, 
Oakley King; dam, Princess Mallwyd; will make a 
great hunter and a bench show winner; can’t hunt in 
this State for three years and have no use for him; 
will sell cheap. O. S. Rea, So. Charleston, O. 














a pint ints, low eo 
ong-eare ound pups; few 
Kunkel 











KENNELS (Continued) 


THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH SETTERS—Males, ten; 
females, five dollars; whelped April. A. B. Burrus, 
Fordwick, V 


FOR SALE—Eight registered F. D. S. B. Vol. 16, 
English setter pups, twelve champions mentioned in 
pedigree, none better, satisfaction guaranteed, just 
right age to begin training for coming season. Three- 
ear-old brood bitch, mother of litter, broken, $75. 
rite me. W. B. Elley, Columbia, Mo. 


WRITE—Fred Erb, Jr., LaFayette, Ind., for pamph- 
lets on training dogs and puppies at home and prevent 
distemper and black tongue; have trained more dogs 
than all handlers sombined to vetrieve and give ex- 
hibition on live birds. 


FOX, COON, SKUNK AND RABBIT HOUNDS, that 
are right and broke to gun and field. Prices right, and 
ome fs photos and reply. H. C. Lytle, Fredericks- 

rg, ° 


PEDIGREE STUD DOG—Chesapeake Kennels, John 
Sloan, Lee Hall, Warwick Co., Virginia. Buck London, 
welped 9-29-1912; enrolled Vol. 13, F. D. S. E. Tony T., 
12541 F. D. S. Water Meg, 20919 F. D. S. B. Punch 
3rd, Fannie, Water King, Brown uaa, Sampson Lady 
Dewey, Kent Princess, ‘Neptune ettie, Grover Juda. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY DUCK RETRIEVERS—Thorough- 
bred stock bred and raised on the James River and 
Chesapeake Bay. Shot over almost every oy of the 
duck shooting season. Dogs and _ puppies for sale. 
Just right to break this fall. John Sloan, Lee Hall, Va. 


FOR SALE—Czsar’s Flash, No. 28423, setter bitch, 
three years old, broken by professional; $50. Brush, 
one and one-half years, grandson Ch, Lady’s Count 
Gladstone, points and retrieves; $30. Bargains, with 
no faults. eers, 283 Capitol Avenue, Bridgeport, Ct. 


NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALASKA 
—Moose, caribou, sheep, goat and bear. I am willing 
to accompany one or two sportsmen, or arrange trips 
for the above animals for this fall; fifteen years ex- 
erience, full particulars and references. Clifford Little, 

ox 409, Victoria, B. C. 


FILMS developed toc., all sizes. Prints wh 3th 0.3 
2%2-4V%4, 32-342, 3%4-4¥%4, 4¢.; Post Cards, soc. doz. Work 
guaranteed and returned 24 hours after receiving. Post- 
we Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Commercial 
hoto Shop, olyoke, Mass. 


SEND US TEN of your favorite Kodak negatives, 
any size; will print one picture from each negative for 
a total of 10c. (stamps). Or will develop any size roll 
of film and furnish one print from each negative for 
toc. This is a trial offer, made to show our High Class 
Finishing. 8 x 10 mounted enlargements 25c, Roanoke 
Cycle Company, Roanoke, Va. 


Game Laws 
In Brief 


United States and Canada 


Edited by W. G. BEECROFT 


a. 




























Game and Fish Laws revised for 1915- 
1916 is now on press. : 


As important changes have been made 
in most states and provinces it is essential 
that you have the new edition of the 


Original Condenser 
and Simplifier ef the State Laws 


Only ten thousand copies will be printed 
so you would do well te put in an order 
now 


Price 25 cents postpaid 


















ESTABLISHED 1830 
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TRADE 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


~ Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET 
Corner Nassau Street NEW YORK 


MARE. 














FOREST AND STREAM 


THE CELEBRATED B/QcEAN REEL 


Made by Julius Vom Hofe 





HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, ’85; Oct. 8,89; Mar. 21, ‘11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 
other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 
Reel Making. 


Circular and prices furnished on 


application 








THE STORE ALLURING 
Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the miskat S Grade of Silk. The 
a Line of its size in the World. Used by 

ker in contest cine Mr. Jamison. Nut 

sed. Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


_ Trout Flies 


For Trial, Send us 
I8e. ftnatetet doe” Quality A 
Be. fansemtet dee Quality B 
Ge. anise Quality C 
5c. {ras Sone Bass Flies 
T5c. {et ansseorted dozen, Gauze Wing 
2.00 for an assorted dozen. English 


Regular price ..$3.50 


shee ee Gun Cabinet 


conienansntnatnnisinnnintntscntiiieilibiaenmnemmenes 













Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 


FLY Neos, , sf cet ia sipeinaiecpliad $ 80 | 1 interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
RODS, secccccecevcsecs <P Catalog 
cast ROD 


CASTING ee wi ate Gu Guide rand i Tip aoe 
CASTING RODS, = Agate Mountings..... 3.50 


H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 






Send us your address sor our tllustrated Gun Catalog. 








IT’S ALL FREE! 











Fishermen, Hunters, 
Tourists 


can receive accurate and 
complete information 
about the routes and resorts 
of Maine from 
















































Maine Information Bureau 
PHILLIPS MAINE 


IT’S ALL FREE! 






















FOR SALE 


Tract of nearly a thousand acres of theses 
land. your miles south of ‘“ - 
Co., tic0d oat hunting. Well stocked with 
game. ving. Nearly level ‘platen land, 
ill sell G94 oP at $2,500. 







ANDREWS & ae Owego, Tioga Ce., N. Y. 
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Louis Rhead’s new Artificial Nature Lures 


are exact copies from careful color pictures drawn from varied species 


of minnows, frogs and other creatures that game fish consumes as food 


From these pictures the artist has spent many months in creating a 
complete line of new baits that will supersede all others. They will raise 
the art of fishing to a higher plane, if used in the manner described by the 
inventor. They cannot fail. They are always alive to act like the natural 
creature itself. No gangs. No treble hook. Humane fishing that appeals 


to all true sportsmen. 
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The minnows have quivering fins. Crawfish has a pliable tail. Hell- 
gramite has movable legs. The frogs both float and swim. Grasshoppers 


that skip. Caterpillars that float. 


Mr. Rhead will supply any of the above on order 
Large, medium and small. Green leopard frog for 


Frogs now ready. 


Dragon-fly used as a dry-fl 


y: 
after September 1. 


Eastern States, brown spotted pickerel frog for Middle West and red-belly 


frog for Pacific Coast States. 


Sold for One Dollar Each, at 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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JounMinnicu oF DuPont Gun Crus 
WITH HIS 


ITHACA SINGLE 


for 500 consecutive targets 


o~ after shooting his Ithaca 
e 


About 500 well known shoot- 
ers already have Ithaca Singles, 
any one of them will 
he can break more targets with 
his new Ithaca than with any 
other gun, that it’s the best trap 
gun ever built and is 


Singles $85.00 up. Doubles $17.75 up. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
BITHACA 





world’s record 





He discarded his other trap 






first time. 





tell you 









Made in the U.S.A. 






talogue upon request. 










N.Y. 





















NYOI 


you a dan 
top and screw ti 
ounces postpaid for 








For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 
afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket Package 
isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years, 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with other neces- 
saries for ——- and we will send 

y, handy new can (screw 
ip) containing 3% 

mts. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


F ishing Tackle Exclusively —All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 
for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 
ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 




























Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 








WE WERE SELECTED BY 
§ THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SPLIT BAMBOO 


To Furnish 
"ig Tip Short Butt 


__(THE BUREAU of FISHERIES | Mx tang 84 8.000.000 a | 


DRY FLY TROUT TACKLE 


Get Big 
The Ones! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
I Dozen Assorted BEST ENGLISH DRY FLIES 
DRY FL A Ye and 





















































Bottle at “FLOATING” Compound together wits MB Length 5% ft.........-eeees 2.50 j 
4“ other TROUT FLIES ? tae prepaid for ‘EXHIBIT of ANGLING APP ARATUS MC Length 534 ft..........e005 5.00 | 
$1.50 MD Length 5% ft.............. 10.00 | 


Pets ROE. 3.5 bie cn cecalee v0 18.00 
We NE bo co cee catews cee 30.00 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


DRY FLY RODS 
“PEERLESS” Special 916 feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 94% feet. . .10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 916 feet. ..18.00 
H. L. LEONARD “Special 9% feet. . 35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 
zr gi 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5.50 $7. 0 
SIZE E: (for Medium Rods) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


At The 
_PANAMA- PACIFIC EXPOSITION | 


Do not fail to see it if visiting a. oe Fair” 
































REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 













All the Latest Tackle 































for 
we ee Salt Water Angling 
ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES mene \ 
Per Doz. | 
On Hooks No. 12 or 15.......... $1 00 $1.00 to $36.00 i] 


On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank... . 1.25 


“ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Waders 


We have tried for many years to 
obtajn a line of Waders that would 
give satisfactory service. We have LINES 
= Years and = Ra for ; 

eres ears and t ave given 

pe goose ond Gar eve ee tn $.25 and up 

“4 eet of which a. are (sa 
made has proven to be the most go 

DURABLE, DEPENDABLE and &@ 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 
satisfactory all around Wader 

made. They are lighter than the 
domestic goods and more flexible. 

The light weight are very light 
(a pair of stockings weighing only 
22 ounces) yet they me quite dur. 
able and can be safely used for a 
long time by a careful angler. 
Wading Stockings, stocking 










REELS 
$1.50 to $80.00 














$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 






























LEADERS, HOOKS, SQUIDS, SINKERS, 
SWIVELS AND SUNDRIES IN 
INFINITE VARIETY 


A Full Line of 


Surf Casting Tackle 


SPRING BUTT RODS 
FREE SPOOL REELS 
“SURFMAN’S” LINES 


MILLS’ =—#AX Brave sux 
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TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE. 
In so-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per so yards. 


COE cccccccccccccccccvccccccce 00 
Light or Stockings, 
tacking, fee eocccccovccccece 9. 
hy ante, stocking feet. 12.50 
— ei a Wading Pants, 
MBI FCC: ..ccvndcssccesss 13.50 
ny of oo above, with 
leather soles and hob nails, 
ee eee ee 
























OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 











Send 2 cent Stamp for 32 page ecg i TACKLE BOOKLET rite descriptive matter of the above Trout Tackle with color plate of Trout Flies); or for 
2 page tee TACKLE BOOKLET descriptive of other Tackle—or 4 cents for both. 


208 PAGE CATALOG No. 115, containing | "Novel Index" os and advice as to selection, of OUTFITS FOR PRINCIPAL METHODS OF 
ANGLING) and 8 COL, R PLATES SHOWING 163 FLIES, sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing charges. 


Sole Agents for H. L.LEONARD RODS —The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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Off The Beaten Path F or Moose In Nova Scotia 


There are Districts in That Province Which are Little Known to Tourists, and Which Contain Some Mighty 
Good Hunting, to Say Nothing of Splendid Fishing 


By Edward Breck, Ex-President, Nova Scotia Guides’ Association. 


s} KNEW there was good hunt- 
ing and good fishing in Guys- 
boro. In the first place had 

- I not. spent two months in the 
woods up there, with our head 

“camp on the island in Big Lis- 
cum Lake,’ when 1° proudly 
‘counted ten years? ‘And did I 
not shoot my first partridge there, and see my 
first bear trapped and shot and my 
first moose called? Aye, marry, I 
did! And since then lots of folks 
who know, from. the Chief Game 
Commissioner down, have been tell- 
ing me that I ought not to spend 
all my time in my old haunts, but 
go north, young man! go north! 
.“Come with me,” the Rev. Mr. 
Harley of Windsor has been calling 
for years, “and I will show you some 
of the best sea-trout fishing you 
ever saw!” Most of this was along 
the southeast shore of Guysboro, and 
I have yearly shed tears that I could 
not make plans to go under such 
delightful auspices. Finally, how- 
ever, I yielded to a tempting invita- 

. tion from Chief Game Commissioner 

. Knight, and in about the time it 
would have taken us to go from 
Boston to Colorado, I reached the 
little town of. Guysboro, the county 





we 


seat, from Annapolis Royal, having to spend two 
nights before arriving at our camp on Lawlor’s 
Lake, which is presided oyer by one of the really 
good guides of the woods, Dave Graham, who is 
a game-warden to boot. I had heard of Law- 
lor’s before from Dr. Jost of Guysboro, who 
stands for all that is good in sportsmanship in 
that part of the world, and who is ever ready 
with advice and assistance. In fact, the camp 





The Ten Hours’ Hunt Was Over and the Bull Was Down. 


on Lawlor’s is his property and great pride. 
Commissioner Knight, besides his nephew, 
Fred, had brought along with him a favorite In- 
dian guide from Sheet Harbor, Frank Paul, turn- 
ing Dave over to me. It was a matter of a ten- 
mile drive to Ogden, the hamlet where Dave 
lives, and from there to the lake a long hike 
over a good trail, the stuff being drawn in on a 
horse toboggan (tabbigan, the Indians call it in 
- Nova Scotia). “Well,” said I to my- 
self, “this is out of the tourists’ path, 
to be sure, and there’s got to be 
something done to make up for this 
journey.” And it was so. People 
who demarid their fishing off the 
veranda of the hotel, where they 
alight from the train or an auto, 
don’t usually get it. The excellence 
and the charm of a place are apt to 
increase as the square of fhe. distance 
—from town. cre 
In this case the journey was long, 
but pleasant, the scenery along the 
Dominion Atlantic and the Inter- 
Colonial. railways being charming, 
and the last stage, a steamer run 
from Mulgrave, jumping-off place 
for Cape Breton, being most inter- 
esting. As yet Guysboro town! is in- 
nocent of such a modern horror as 
a railway, so that you get, an.at- 
mosphere of primitiveness from -the 
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very start. Thus the Dominion Atlantic Line 
takes you through the incomparable Annapolis 
Valley and the storied haunts of the Evangeline 
Arcadians, while the Inter-colonial shows you the 
lands of the hardy Scottish settlers, mostly Ro- 
man Catholic, and lands you anywhere on the 
morthern strait that borders romantic Cape Bre- 
ton. And what sporting territory is on all sides! 
Lawlor’s looked very good to me, the comfort- 
able cabin facing a scene of beauty and sporting 
promise, a far stretch of blue water studded 
with shaggy islands and shut in by hills on every 
side. We arrived before the moose season 
opened, and intended to spend the few days be- 
fore hunting in exploring and fishing. I spoke 
of fishing off your veranda. At Lawlor’s Lake 
it is done. 1 had not come for fishing, and ex- 
pected nothing, but Dave took me on a cruise 
round ‘the lake in one of the heavy boats gen- 
erally used in that district, and I found that my 
experience as a trout expert, though wide, did 
not tell me all there was to know about the 
habits of the fontinalis; for here the fish appar- 
ently swarmed all over the lake, the secret being 
a series of shoals that had to be known. They 
were there by the score, and good sized ones, too, 
and gamy. It was easy to take home a fine lot, 
even without taking a female, my plan being al- 
ways to press the fish a little in the autumn, when 
the spawn is easily pressed out; that is, if there 
appeared a doubt about the sex of the fish. 
Next day an expedition was undertaken to 
Rocky Lake, a matter of a couple of hours’ 
tramp, as the lake belongs to another branch of 
the Guysboro system. Here no boat or canoe 
was available, but we launched a bulky raft and 
cruised the water to the end. The literal fact 
about Rocky is, that it must teem with trout of 
a large size; I mean from one to two pounds, 
and some much bigger. Though the wind that 
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When the Moose Hunter Gets Down to Business. 


day was north we got what we wanted, and but 
one thought possessed me: Oh! for a canoe in 
these waters! Unlike western Nova Scotia, the 
canoe is not appreciated in the east. 

If anybody is looking for trout fishing in com- 
paratively primitive waters, let him take a canoe 
with him and go out from the town of Guys- 
boro in one of many directions, and he will get 
his fill in the spring, or any old time for the 
matter of that. I found that Lawlor’s and 
Rocky were not considered the best at all. 
There is one big lake near by, on which the for- 
mer lieutenant-governor had a fishing camp, 
where two-pounders and over are common. It 
is often very rough, so that boats are commonly 
used, but an expedition across country with a 
light canoe, the carries not being too long, would 
take the fishermen to lakes and streams fished 
hardly at all and yet filled with good ones. I 
am going there in spring, sometime. 

But after all this is not a tale of fishing, but 
of hunting. Our appetite has been whetted in 
Guysboro by the sight of a wonderful head that 
Dave had called the season before for Dr. Jost, 
with very massive antlers, and Dave, though he 
wanted to guide us to what he considered better 
territory, consented to show us the ground 
where this monster had been lured to his death. 
Hence Lawlor’s, this country being situated be- 
yond the far end of the lake, along the upper 
reaches of the Isaac’s Harbor River, which flows 
through typically rough territory. 

The river, the valley of which is separated 
from Lawlor’s by a reach of high barrens, flows 
from Costley’s Lake down through a series of 
ridges and black spruce swamps to the forks of 
both branches, the whole country being very hard 
going. We were early, as aforesaid, and the in- 
evitable question might as well be disposed of 


right here: “Were we right to shoot in the mat- 
ing season?” : 

No and yes; yes and no! As a rule no beast 
or bird should be disturbed in the mating sea- 
son. With moose there is however one factor 
in the problem that may or may not influence 
the individual sportsman. The majority of bulls, 
particularly the big fellows, mate before the six- 
teenth of September, and the next spring’s crop 
of calves has been looked out for before that 
time. As for the sportsmanship of “calling” in 
general, I have already wasted a good deal of 
ink discussing its ethics, the result being that 
calling is just as fair as still-hunting and a trifle 
more so. 

To prate of really sportsmanlike hunting (I am 
speaking American now) is sheer cant. Until 
we teach the beasts how to hunt us with repeat- 
ing rifles there can be no such thing. All we 
may claim is, that certain circumstances com- 
pensate for the unfairness of our methods and 
for the killing, which latter may be eliminated 
with ease by leaving the rifle in camp and bring- 
ing a camera. Did it ever occur to you that 
many a man who sees nothing unfair in letting 
a dog put up every bird he shoots, will exclaim 
against the unfairness of calling moose, forget- 
ting that the skill of the guide and his “han- 
dling” of the bull when once started are as in- 
teresting, and often more so, as the working of 
a bird dog? Of course it may be considered 
more sportsmanlike, as it certainly is more fun, 
to call your own bull, but, in general, the bull 
stands far more chance for his life in calling 
time than when a good hunter gets after him 
later on, when he is more off his guard, espe- 
cially when there is snow. Do not argue with 
me on this subject unless you have called moose 
more than I have. 

But a truce to preaching! Let us go down 
river with Dave and watch him solve a difficult 
proposition. When the season finally opened the 
party separated. The chief and his nephew, 
Fred Knight, taking Injun Frank part way down 
the trail, while Dave and I started for the forks 
of the Isaac’s Harbor. This was generous of 
the chief, for Dave alone knew the country. 

Just a moment to describe Dave’s lean-to tent, 
which was composed of two long triangles of 
cloth, one end of the tent (the rear) reaching 
out along the ground in a long point, while the 
front end towered far out ahead, so that it was 
about over the camp-fire, though high enough 
to escape being burnt. It looked pretty good te 
me, though on the whole I prefer some other va- 
riety, say the Baker tent, which is my favorite 
on all occasions except in winter. How anyone 
can use any tent but the lean-to for fall shoot- 
ing is beyond me. 

God made the Isaac’s Harbor River a thing 
of beauty. ‘Man has turned it into a ditch 
flanked with from one hundred to two hundred 
yards of dead trees and stumps and windfalls on 
both sides. It was the electric light men, they 
told me. A curse upon them—may God wither 
’em! May they join their worthy fellows, the 
lumbermen, in some torrid region expressly re- 
served for the la bas, 

On the east side of the river rises a huge 
bluff, or series of bluffs, the descent to the water 
being almost sheer. The view would have been 
glorious had the human vandals not have vis- 
ited the place. 

When we reached the shore we found it so 
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strewn with a wild jumble of dead logs and 
limbs and shingles that carrying a pack through 
it was a most difficult task. We were bound 
across, but how? ‘We had no canoe or boat. 
“A raft,” said Dave. But how build it, and 
where? There was no real shore; just a rag- 
ged edge of logs and sharp sticks, as you may 
see in the picture. It was with a good deal of 
trouble that, without my pack or rifle, I worked 
my way through to it. For an answer Dave 
Graham got out his axe and began cutting logs, 
which, one by one, he carried through and over 
that tangle to a kind of landing that he smoothed 
off, where he moored them until enough were cut 
to be withed together. I helped with some of 
the lighter ones, but mostly I sat and marvelled. 
I am sure I can do several things better than 
can Dave, but that which he did that day I could 
not do to save my life. And he did it appar- 
ently easily, as if he were accustomed to throw 
off a little thing like that every morning before 
breakfast. My hat is off to Dave Graham, quiet, 
modest, genial, strong and efficient! Best type 
of that grand chap, the northern guide. 

Well, we finished that raft and, strapping or 
tying the duffle and rifles to it, we pushed off, 
only almost to founder, and to get back to the 
shore just in time. Three more big logs were 
added, and our short, but long-drawn-out voyage 
was accomplished round the turn of the forks 
into the west branch. But here was another dif- 
ficulty. The shore where we desired to land-was 
as bad as that we had left, and it was only after 
an hour’s hard work that we at last succeeded, 
by means of relaying the articles one by one, in 
getting ashore and to a little knoll in the quasi 
island between the forks where it. was smooth 
enough to pitch a tent. 


I have said that Dave was modest, and a proof 
of it is that, although he had called many moose, 
nothing would move him to call while I was in 
the party. If modesty could be made into an 
extract and put up in bottles, I would have oper- 
ated on Dave, and flooded the market with this 
rarest of virtues. The child-like fellow had read 
some articles and books of mine, and artlessly 
concluded that, since it was all down there in 
real print, I must know it all! 

There is, however, no use in telling you all 
that happened and didn’t happen on that tour. 
Let it suffice that we “had a bully time,” and 
things came to several heads. It was not good 





Across the Lake on a Home-Made Raft—Dining With a Moose Antler as a Table—W hat the Lumbermen Did by Backing Up the Water. 





calling weather, perhaps, because there had not 
been a good frost yet, a circumstance that sup- 
plied us with all the berries we could eat, a 
sweet boon in the woods. I have seldom seen 
so many blueberries, raspberries and blackberries. 

It was a matter of climbing to some lookout, 
whence we had a view over the surrounding 
country, sitting tight, and sending the sonorous 
whining bray of the cow-moose across the shaggy 
hills and vales. The very first morning we had 
a couple of gruff answers, but they were far 
off. After an hour’s waiting for them to get 
nearer, we saw a couple of black specks moving 
slowly down the ridge on the opposite side of 
our valley, perhaps a mile and a half away. They 
were coming toward us in a general way, but it 
was a mated pair, and evidently taking no slight- 
est notice of us but making for the black swamps 
with which the narrow river was covered. 

After another hour, which was made interest- 
ing by the quarrel of a raven and a Cooper’s 
hawk, that always stopped short of actual battle, 
we trailed over country to the spot where the 
pair had entered the river valley, and, first try- 
ing a “couple o’ blats,” as guide Willie Rogers 
would say, I left Dave on a knoll and took a 
cruise up-stream, only to discover that the moose 
had been moving pretty rapidly in that direction. 
and so we gave it up for the day. 

That was a characteristic morning, but I must 
tell you the most interesting thing that did hap- 
pen to me, and I shall take the liberty of adding 
an account of the killing of a bull, that is rather 
typical of what I call still-hunting in calling- 
time. 

After Mr. Knight and his party had rejoined us 
down river, we concluded to hike to another 
country, and therefore started back to Lawlor’s 
Lake camp. Now one of my favorite pastimes 
is to stroll off alone in search of adventure, and 
a new country is ever fascinating. So, taking 
on my back my lightweight Comfort Pocket (air 
mattress and cover) and speed kodak, I shoul- 
dered my old reliable Winchester thirty-five, and 
started up the Isaac’s Harbor stream. 

I had a compass and an excellent map (one of 


the Canadian Geological Survey, I think). Be- | 


sides this I had nothing, not even a lunch, as T 
planned to make only a detour and be at the 
head of Lawlor’s by noon. Thus we see that 
these invariable rules, even when laid down by 
one’s self, are oft sadly neglected! With the 
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thirty odd pounds on my back I took a compass 
course across country, and easily found the other 
branch of the river, only a brook in its upper 
reaches. ’ ; 

It came on to drizzle, miserably of course, but 
that made it-still better weather for going along 
quietly. The inevitable occurred! I came upon 
fresh tracks and browsings, and the excellent 
feed conditions were proof that moose must be 
near. It was about nine o’clock and I would 
gladly have divested myself of my sleeping-bag, 
had I been sure exactly where I was, so that I 
could have picked it up on my journey back to 
the lake. Thirty pounds, or so, with a heavy 
rifle and a camera case, do not seem much on 
paper, but experience has told us all how such a 
weight grows “as the square of the distance.” 
The river valley was a gulch for the most part. 
and grown up on each side with scrub trees of 
various kinds. The trail was lost time after 
time, and it was only by following little meadows 
that occurred once in a while that it could be re- 
discovered. 

For a couple of hours it always came back to 
the river, but at last it persistently ran off to the 
west. This was disappointing, as I had hoped 
to go east, or toward Lawlor’s. However, I was 
in for it now, anyhow, and felt pretty frisky, so 
I consulted map and compass, and started up 
over the ridge after the tracks. Oh! that ridge, 
and the next, and the next! For the dratted 
beasts seemed to choose the very highest and 
densest the next half hour. Worse than that, 
the trail finally disappeared, and no amount of 
grunting and calling through the bark horn elic- 
ited a response. 

It was twelve o’clock, and where was that 
piece of “Dot” chocolate and that biscuit that I 
always carried for times just like this? It was 
a great berry year, but up on these scrub spruce 
ridges berries did not grow. It was a case pull 
the belt in, take a drink of delicious spring water, 
munch a mouthful of cress, and wait for a bet- 
ter opportunity. 

Giving up the chase, I made a compass caicu- 
lation and started straight for Costley’s Lake, 
for it was that body of water that I really 
wanted to see. The compass said it could not 
be far away, and I reached its to me unknown 


shores in just twenty minutes, a proof that the 
Costley’s is big and round, 
but I had to verify it by finding the outlet, which 


map was a good one. 
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was really the Isaac’s Harbor River. Of course 
I had to make nearly a complete detour before 
coming upon it, so that I had begun to think I 
had chanced on another lake and was therefore 
lost. But no, what was that? The faint rush- 
ing of water? To be sure, and here was the out- 
let itself with a big log across it, as described to 
me by Dave. 


By this time I had begun to feel rather peck- 
ish, thovigh the berries were plentiful. I had 
reckoned on a partridge or two, or at very least, 
a young porcupine, that should furnish me with 
my favorite woodland “dish,” roast porky’s liver 
on a stick. But I saw but one flock of grouse, 
which was wild and unapproachable, and never a 
porky, young or old. And that thirty pounds on 
my back—how the weight increased. And how 
that dratted camera case banged against my side 
with every step. I had another fine drink of 
spring water with a mouthful of cress, and be- 
gan to follow the river down. But it was not 
long before I discovered that it made a rather 
wide bend westward, and that, before I got back 
to the place on the map where the west branch 
was nearest to the east, it would be pretty late. 


I had’a council of war with-my compass and 
watch, and concluded that, if I hoped to get to 
Lawlor’s by dark I should have to cut across 
country. It wouldn’t have mattered much, ex- 
cept Mr. Knight would be worried about me. 
knowing that I had never before been in this 
end of Guysboro county. I then started straight 
for the head of Lawlor’s Lake, but it was in the 
sweet confidence of ignorance, for, had I known 
what I was to go through, I would have had 
gone “any old way” round that was easier. 


The fact was that the compass led me over a 
series of ridges that were separated by deep 
gulches, filled up with briar-covered copses and 
entangled scrub growths: Much of the travel- 


ing was done literally on my hands and knees, ° 


with my pack getting caught every minute or so. 


There is no need to describe at great length 
this seven or eight mile scramble up and down 
The last part of it was 


that virgin wilderness. 


a 
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no fun at all, and I should probably have made 
camp before dark had it not been for a peculiar 
sound that came to me as I sat resting with my 
back against a log on the top of a ridge about 
six o’clock in the afternoon, after ten hours of 
continuous travel. From time to time I talked 


_ through my bark horn, occasionally letting out a 


loud call, but the air-was heavy in the drizzle, and 
the sound could not go far. Below. me, accord- 
ing to the compass, lay the east branch of the 
stream, and from there came this noise, a pe- 
culiar whining howl. 

“A bear!” I thought at first, for a bear can 


make almost any noise on earth. But again it 
sounded, and this time it was so deep and caver- 


nous that no lungs. in the northern wilderness 


but those of a moose could produce it. I ros 
and slung my pack on my back, and looked to 
my rifle. It was extraordinary how quickly my 
fatigue left me. In a minute I was tearing down 
through that awful tangle of branch and rock 
and briar, until I stopped after going about half 
a mile, on the edge of a little meadow, through 
which the east branch ran. Listening for some 
time I heard nothing, but I soon found quite 
fresh tracks leading down-stream, which suited 
me, as that was my way back to camp. It was 
ideal weather for still-hunting, for the ground 
was heavy and wet and dripping woods drowned 
almost any sound. Proceeding swiftly but care- 
fully, I soon heard the old bull grunting to his 
wife, and occasionally a whine of impatience 
from her, as if saying, “Behave yourself, you 
silly old fool!” There was no wind that I could 
perceive in that deep and dense valley, and all I 
had to do was to steal up on them with greatest 
care, guided by their conversation, which was 
constant though desultory. 

All at once, as I rose to my feet after creep- 
ing across a little stretch of long grass, I saw 
standing before me with legs apart and staring 
eyes, an awkward little idiot of a calf-moose. 
For a second we stood gazing at each other mo- 
tionless. I expected every moment that it would 
let out a squeal, as usual, and stampede the rest 
of the family, but, for some reason as yet un- 










known to man (I have long ceased wondering 


about the acts of moose), the little chap did 


nothing of the kind, but backed slowly into the 
thicket. Very carefully I followed until, when 
we had gone ten yards or so, it wheeled and ran 
off to my left. 
squealed like a calf and dropped silently into the 
wet moss. The mother whined and the old fel- 
low grunted and I could hear the swishing of the 
trees in front. All at once I saw something black 
on my right, and I instinctively covered it with 
my rifle, while waiting to see more clearly what 
the sex of the animal was. The cracking of a 
stick on my left made me turn quickly and there 


I-saw the bull standing half facing me, but ap- 


yeently not seeing me. It was the work of a 
ond to whirl, bring down the muzzle of the 


~——terribte35 to his neck and pull the trigger. A~ 


subdued crash followed-the shot, and then a 
short struggle and silence. The ten hours’ hunt 
was over, and the bull down. 

When it was all over and my blood had re- 
turned to its normal temperature, my great fa- 
tigue came over me again. For the life of me 
I could not have cut a steak off that beast. Nor 
was I hungry at all. I was just sleepy. I cal- 
culated that it could not be far now from the 
lake, but dusk was upon me, and I had just time 
to collect some dry stuff out of stumps, make 
a small fire, and crawl into-my Comfort Pocket 
at a spot just a few yards up the ridge on higher 
ground. My eyes had closed and I was almost 
over the way into the Land of Nod when I 
heard a shot very near me. It was the men in 
the canoe at the head of Lawlor’s. I could not 
say whether I was glad or sorry. I did not 
like staying out all night in the rain, and yet J 
did so want to sleep! 

But the upshot of it was that I had a fine 
hat supper at Lawlor’s Camp, and saving my 
host a lot of worry. 

Guysboro is an undiscovered country for the 
Yankee tourist. ‘When you go, take Dave with 
you, and a .35 Winchester is apt to come in very 
handy. But don’t go traveling off the trail for 
all day without an emergency lunch with you! 


fl 











Putting my horn to my lips J 
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Some Nature Lures for Summer and_,Fall Fishing 


Remarkable Imitations of Well Known Insects, Grasshoppers, Dragon-Flies and Caterpillars That add a 


JAUME t would be madness for even 

—_— fS| the very foolish to deny that 
game fish seek localities where 
food is most abundant; also to 
deny that fish will and do pre- 
fer lures and baits different 
from the regular food they 
are wont to eat. My conten- 
tion is, give a fish the food he likes, or if that 
be not possible, offer an imitation of that food, 
as near as can be made with the materials at 
command. This I am endeavoring to do at the 
best of my ability. An artist is particularly fa- 
vored in that, he can (with more or less suc- 
cess) copy nature and after patient effort pro- 
duce what less favored persons would scarce 
attempt. 

All rivers or bodies of water contain certain 
kinds of ‘fish food that preponderate over others. 
Thus it is some lakes of deep water and few 
weeds have abundance of minnows and few 
frogs. Shallow lakes with plenty of weeds, 
grass, lilies and scum, breed frogs, dragon- 
flies, grasshoppers and much other surface food. 
Rivers that have muddy and sandy bottoms 
breed entirely different insects to those rivers 
with rocky or pebbly bottoms, and whatever the 
water conditions are, the food varies consider- 
ably according to season. 

Just as the summer’s heat gets powerful 
aquatic insects become smaller and scarcer. Then 
nature supplies certain fish food of a larger 
kind. After June the water is thick with the 
larve of various big stone-flies and dragon-flies ; 
the land in close proximity to the water is fairly 
alive with grasshoppers (winged and wingless) 
and the river and lake-side trees are loaded with 
different species of caterpillars. It is quite true 
that from early spring to late fall, minnows cer- 
tainly do form the major part of fish diet. But 
minnows are sharp enough to haunt the shallows 
where big fish fear to go. It is only during the 
night time in summer that large fish prowl 
around the sides to get them. 

The minnows here shown are in many respects 
an advance on the “feather minnows” described 
last March in another magazine. They are by 
“long shots” harder to make, because the two 
parts are separately constructed, the back of 
cork and the belly of wood, so made that it 
floats upright and requires less movement in 
playing—in fact, fish have taken them while per- 
fectly still in repose. In this minnow I discarded 
the plume (which forms a prominent feature of 
the feather minnow) and used a pair of ‘quiver- 
ing feathers placed at the forward side of the 
body as pectoral fins. It is most effective when 
cast down stream, then to be gradually reeled 
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New Chapter to Modern Angling 


By Louis Rhead. 


back from side of the river, covering as much 
water as possible. I am confident no minnow 
heretofore invented is so deadly as anglers will 
find this lure to be. 





The Above Illustrations 
Note the Marvellous Accuracy With Which Their Originator and Designer 
Has Followed Natural Life. ‘ 


I do not propose in these papers to describe 


’ the (more or less) remarkable success of these 


lures, though I could do so, but I cheerfully 
leave such tales to those amateur or veteran an- 
glers who delight in reciting wonderful exploits 
to their angling brethren. My sole object is to 
study and investigate how to get the best sport 
in the highest and most skillful manner, and 
supply the means. In order to do this I have 
during the last three years made careful color 
pictures of every kind of food that game fish 
eat and by, the end of this year I hope to have 
a complete line of nature lures, as perfect in 
every detail as it is possible to make them by 


hand, all ready in good time for next season’s, 


fishing. 
A live grasshopper that floats down stream in 
the daytime has little chance to go far before it 


is seized by the first large fish in sight. If you 
hook one, float it alive, nay, if you do so half 
a dozen times you will see how cleverly the fish 
nip them off without touching the hook. This 
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Have Been Reduced About One-Sixth in Process of Illustration— 


smart trick is not so easy with my nature lure 
grasshopper, which is made to float and stand 
upright on the surface. If you cast it out where 
trout lie, either on a clear glassy surface, or 
down a rippling runway, you should use a long, 
fine six-foot leader though strong enough to 
hold a big bass or trout. 

Attach the leader neatly to the bait without 
any additional feature, spoons, sinkers or other 
attractions whatever, playing the rod tip so that 
the bait skips in short jumps, like the natural in- 
sect does, when by accident it falls on the water 
Strike instantly the bait is taken, for the fish 
can immediately tell the difference between arti- 
ficial and live bait. The advantage of grass- 
hopper fishing is that none but large fish will go 
for it, and also that you may fish with fairly 
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good success on hot, sunny days when flies are 
not so effective, though evening fishing is (as 
always) the best, because both trout and bass 
are at that time more active in their search for 
food. 

The dragon-flies, of which there are two 
sizes made, will be found best to use as an or- 
dinary floating fly. Cast it out on the surface 
to float awhile, whip it off again without being 
wetted, and keep repeating the cast. This fly is 
so light it can easily be. cast among the weeds 
and lily pads where they will be greedily taken 
by large perch, pickerel, pike and bass. For 
river fishing, almost any plan will induce a rise 
where fish happen to be. 

Modern anglers, I believe, do not take a fancy 
to caterpillar fishing, probably because there are 
no decent imitations. They do use’ the brown 
and black hacklefly of various sizes, such being 
supposed to imitate the brown, also the black 
hairy caterpillar so abundant in early spring and 
summer. Seventy years ago in the time of Ron- 
alds, excellent caterpillar imitations were made, 
not in the shape of a fly, but copied with fidel- 
ity and truth from the natural insect. The sam- 
ples here shown are brown, black and gray, the 
two former being most plentiful in the spring 
and the latter in late summer and fall. They 
should (like the grasshopper) be attached to a 
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Three Caterpillar Lures. 


long fine leader, and floated leisurely along the 
surface over which trout may lie. 

A short description of the varied lures here 
illustrated will give the angler a better idea of 
their value, made more necessary because it is 
impossible to show them in color. 

No. 1 is a copy of the shiner, or dace. The 
belly is solid silver, being wound alternately with 
silver twist and tinsel. Along the sides is a 


- solid cork wound in vivid green raffia. 






strip of vivid green and blue which tones down 
after being wetted. The back is olive green 
with black stripes. The quivering side pectoral 
fins are black and deep yellow, which feature 
forms an entirely new idea in artificial lures. 
However tranquil the water is, these fins have 
a gentle waving motion that is very life-like and 
attractive. This is a large minnow and along 
with No. 3 will be found equally killing for big 
brown and other trouts, bass, pike and salmon. 

No. 2 imitates a.small red-sided minnow famil- 
iar to fishermen as the red stickle-back. It has 
a white belly, red sides and green back. It has 
killed and is highly suitable for good-sized brook 
trout and rainbows. 

No. 3 is a copy of the red fin, the belly is sil- 
ver, the quiver fins are red and the back is of 
the same color, with a stripe of pale orange and 
green running along the sides. 

No. 4 is a very small minnow with white belly 
and olive back and is intended to represent the 
young of various species of larger fish. 

No. 5 is a dragon-fly with a solid body of cork 
reinforced with strong wire and wound tightly 
with green raffia grass. Its exceeding lightness 
makes its possible to cast as a fly. 

No. 6 is the June green grasshopper made of 
It floats 
upright and the quivering back wings of red 
cock’s hackle make a juicy, irresistible lure. 


Yukon White River District—A Paradise for’ Big Game Hunters 


As the great territory of Alaska on either side 
of the international boundary line is being de- 
veloped through discoveries of new mineral 
wealth, the world is beginning to learn more of the 
game resources of that vast region. ‘Within the 
past year or two what is known as the upper 
White River District, comprising a section of 
from 50 miles to 100 miles in length, lying on the 
international boundary line, has received the at- 
tention of the Canadian government surveys, and 
as a matter of fact, the Canadian government has 
been putting through pack trails to the district, 
while the White River, supposed to be unnaviga- 
ble, has been found available for all manners of 
river craft, from shallow steamboats down. All 
the Canadian routes proceed from tidewater at 
Skagway over the White Pass and Yukon Rail- 
way to Whitehorse, a distance of 110 miles. 
From Whitehorse, which is situated at the head 
of navigation on the Yukon and its principal 
tributary, Lewes River, the various Canadian 
routes diverge. 

The district has been found to be prolific in 
game of all sorts, wild life being plentiful 
throughout most parts of Upper White River dis- 
trict, sheep, moose, and caribou being particularly 
numerous. In fact, were this locality only slight- 
ly more accessible and somewhat better known, 
few places on the continent would be more attrac- 
tive to the sport-loving hunter. 

The sheep are the white Alaskan variety, Ovis 
Dalli; these feed during the winter months in the 
main valleys, but with the approach of summer, 
they work farther and farther back into the high- 
er mountains, and choose especially the lofty, rug- 
ged, craggy summits, and are frequently found in 


the vicinity of glaciers. They rarely return to 
the valleys during the summer except in cross- 
ing from one mountain to another. The writer 
one day in July of last season, counted over 400 
sheep, all of which were plainly in sight at one 
time, on the hills to the southwest of Rabbit 
Mountain. 


The moose are the large giant moose, Alces 
gigas; these magnificent animals range the low- 
lands in considerable numbers and are particu: 
larly plentiful in the flats bordering White River. 
Caribou are also somewhat numerous, and are fre- 
quently seen on the low open hills in different 
parts of the district. They are, when seen, the 
least difficult of any game to procure, as their curi- 
osity is greater than their fear, and they will fol- 
low a horse or watch a man until scent gives 
them warning. Black and grizzly bear are suffi- 
ciently numerous to make it unsafe to leave a 
cache unprotected for more than a day or two. 
and they have been known to disturb provisions 
in the presence of the owner. Rabbits also abound 
throughout the district. Lynx, mink, martin, 
wolverine, and red fox are fairly numerous and 
cross, silver and black foxes are occasionally 
found. 


The chief game birds noted are rock ptarmigan 


Lagopus rupestris rupestris Gmelin, willow ptar-~ 


migan, Lagopus lagopus, Alaska spruce partridge, 
Canachites canadensis osgoodi Bishop,.fool hens 
or Franklin grouse, Canachites franklinii, willow 
grouse or Oregon ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbellus 
sabini, and several varieties of ducks and geese. 
The rock ptarmigan are found above timber line, 
and during the summer months live mainly on the 
highest, often snow-capped summits; the willow 





ptarmigan live during the summer season at above 
timber line. Both varieties are very plentiful in 
Upper White River district as well as in adjoin- 
ing portions of Yukon and Alaska. These birds 
are very easily obtained and can often be secured 
with sticks or stones. Consequently many a 
stampeder to Chisana last autumn, depended on 
them partly or entirely for subsistence, and in 
some cases lived entirely on ptarmigan for days 
or even weeks at a time, after his other provis- 
ions became exhausted. The spruce partridge, 
fool hens, and ruffed grouse are much less plen- 
tiful than the ptarmigan, but still are quite fre- 
quently seen. 


The streams and small lakes are generally well 
supplied with fish, chiefly greyling, Thymallus 
signifer. 

While it is hardly probable that big game hunt- 


_ers will penetrate this region in large numbers this 


year or next, the district certainly ought to be pro- 
tected against the slaughter that goes on wher- 
ever mining camps are. established. 


Forest and Stream readers have some rare 
treats in store during the coming season. 
In the September issue we expect to begin the 
publication of one of the best stories of New- 
foundland Caribou Hunting ever written; in the 
same issue, or perhaps in October, an account of 
one of the most remarkable Grizzly Bear Hunts 
ever made in the Canadian Rockies which re- 
sulted in the location of no less than sixteen 
grizzly bears, and the taking of four of them— 
one a monster that had been known by reputa- 
tion to trappers for years. 
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Picture on the Left Shows Scientific Lumbering—Center Picture Illustrates How Heavy Forest Growth Holds Snow and Moisture—if Open 
Lumbering Was Allowed in the Adirondacks Every Tree Shown in Picture On the Right Would Be Cut Down. 


People Of New York Must Fight To Save Adirondacks 


The Proposals Now Pending Before The Constitutional Convention, if Adopted, Mean That The Last of The 
State’s Great Playground is Doomed Forever 


HERE are pending before the New York 
Constitutional Convention proposals to 
cut over the lands owned by the people 

of New York in order to supply certain poli- 
ticians who own lumber mills with raw mate- 
rial. This is a plain statement of the condi- 
tion that confronts the public. 

The idea, as advanced, is to cut and carry 
away the “dead and down timber.” This is an 
old fraud of an argument which has long been 
used by the advocates of getting public rights 
at bargain rates. Anyone who knows anything 
about the woods, especially the interests advanc- 
ing this argument, knows that it would cost 
more to remove the dead and down timber than 
it would be worth, and that after its removal 
the timber would be of poor quality, at best. 

So we have a propaganda based in the first 
place on a contemptible subterfuge of an argu- 
ment and proposal. The real demand of the 
gang which is after Adirondack state and timber 
is that they can be permitted to take the 
live, green timber of the Adirondacks and put 
it through the mills. 

These interests have shown on their own lands 
what they are after. I will cite the upper West 
Canada creek valley as an illustration of what 
happens when logging is conducted on woods 
lands without restriction, and there would be no 
real restriction on state lands. 

Twenty-five years ago the West Canada was 
a black-water stream, with a deep flow of water, 
so cold that only for a brief period during the 
summer months did the fish go onto the cold 
beds. Year after year, the water poured down 
in deep flood, but a mill located at Hinkley was 
remodeled so that it would take spruce, balsam 
and hemlock of any size and kind. 

A cut of several million feet annually began, 
and for years this was kept up. The lands of 
the Adirondack League, the great Ballou hold- 


By Raymond S. Spears. 


ings, alarge acreage of state lands (timber thefts) 
and lands in small acreages (from fifty to a 
thousand or two acres) were cut over. 

On Mill creek, Indian River, Jock’s lake out- 
let, Black creek—on all the watersheds much 
green timber was cut away. I suppose that more 
than thirty per cent. of the actual stand of tim- 
Ler was cut down, in the course of years. Every 
one knows that the swamps hold the water back 
—the swamps of green timber, of spruce (knoll 
country), balsams, and hemlocks (points and 
rocky ridges). 

In the hardwood, the ground dries out rapidly. 
In natural conditions in the Adirondacks, fires 





start and run in the hard woods long before 
they begin in the swamps. But now there were 
no longer any swamps in many of the places 
where the snow had lingered long after it .was 
gone from the ridge flanks. 

The swamps dried up literally. Streams that 
were never dry in the old days—the “beautiful 
cold-spring brooks” dried up. Even hardwood 
cutting dried up these brooks. There are at 
least three brooks in three miles on the north 
side of the West Canada that dried up after the 
hard and soft wood was cut. One of the larg- 
est and finest of the West Canada brooks, Conk- 
lin brook, was reduced to a thread. of water be- 
cause of operations on Maple ridge and nearby 
swamps over toward Little Black creek. 

Higher water in the spring—lower water in the 
Anyone can see what happened to the 
West Canada. It is no longer a black water 
stream in the summer. It is a white water 
stream. The water which used to flow undefiled 
over the clean, pure-colored stones and boulders 
is now hazy and it leaves a scum deposit on the 
stones, and it is so warm for so many months 
that the seiners skin the cold beds at the mouths 
of the few remaining brooks and boiling springs 
on the stream bottom. One can walk across 
the stream dry shod where there was formerly a 
torrent. 

I understand that the State authorities have 
recognized the fact of the deterioration of this 
famous brook trout stream. There has been 
erected at Hinkley a huge dam—go feet high— 
and the flow has been stocked with brown trout, 
instead of with brook trout, as I was told the 
other day up in that neighborhood. 

Here is a stream that logging operations have 
ruined compared to its former condition. It is 
a stream draining old choppings and old burn- 
ings and old clearings—land that should be in 


summer. 
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bination Feeding Station for Game and Non-Game Birds on Foxhollow Farm, Rhine- 
“tae ee York. j Estate of le Dows, Esq.—Note Shelter of Sheaves of Grain Which 
is Particularly Adapted to Feeding Game Birds in Winter. (Courtesy American Game 


Protective Association.) 


forest. Tens of thousands of acres have been 


cut over. 

But there still remain a good many thousand 
acres of State land in this watershed, some of it 
old cutover (now growing up with a new cover) 
and a great deal of virgin timber. From this 
state land comes most of the water that still 
runs into West Creek in the summer. Metcalf 
brook, especially, is such a tributary. Much of 
the Adirondack League land was cut over be- 
fore the present “skinning” process was gotten 
down so fine, so it supplies a fair runoff in the 
summer months through Jock’s Lake (Honne- 
daga) outlet and Jones brook. The West Can- 
ada Lakes region is also in pretty good condition, 
although there were heavy operations around the 
mud lake locality near the Brook Trout and main 
lake. 

Now the state has in the Adirondacks hundreds 
of thousands of acres of virgin forest. This land 
was so far back in the old days that the timber 
thieves and land grabbers of the ’7os, ’80s and 
early ’90s did not think it worth while to steal 
them from the public. They let them revert to 
the state or left them in the state hands. Now 
these same companies, and in some cases the 
very men—grown a bit old and hoary—are be- 
hind the movement to get at the fortune which 
they neglected to observe years ago. Some of 
the most active are at this moment under civil 
suit charges—instead of criminal—for taking 
state timber and state lands. 

They still have tens of thousands of acres of 
the land that they filched from the public by 
“redemptions” and “cancellations,” and they have 
sold tens of thousands of acres to various makers 
of private preserves. They have persuaded the 
state to build huge storage reservoirs on the out- 
lets of streams whose flow has been ruined by 
the timber operations on the public and private 
lands, as up the Hudson River, on Raquette, 
Sacandaga, West Canada, Black and Moose 


River, and various. other famous. streams. 


Not satisfied with the ruin they have wrought 
upon their own lands and not satisfied in having 
kept the New York state authorities from getting 
back the hundred thousand acres of public lands 
held by the log companies and other money-mak- 
ing companies, they are trying their best to per- 
suade the delegates of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to let them in upon the public playground, 
which is just now becoming accessible to the pub- 
lic through the construction of state roads into 
the wilderness. 

That is to say these men are trying to get at 
the state lands just when it is beginning to be of 
greatest service to the public. They are like Old 
Colonel Fox who argued that “the public doesn’t 
know the difference between hardwood and ever- 
green timber—they never miss the spruce hemlock 
and balsam trees.” 

They would ruin the public playground if they 
could. They would turn the swamps into thin 
growths of shrubs and low bushes dry and hot 
and playgrounds of fires instead of camping places 
ot the people and the reservoirs of the streams. 
The forest fires this year and in previous years 
have been completing the devastation created by 
the saws of the loggers; they burn in the cut-over 
lands, burn through where the waters used to 
lie and feed the summer brooks of old. 

The deer lived, and the few remaining Adiron- 
dack deer live, in the swamps during the rigorous 
winter months. The reason hundreds of deer 
died on the Adirondack League’s lands twenty 
years ago was because this organization had cut 
over the swamp lands, and so exposed the yard- 
ing places of the deer to the rigors of the win- 
try winds. 

If the state permits these men to clean off the 
Adirondack state lands, they will cut over the 
winter harbors of the deer. Of what-use is there 
keeping a force of game protectors and fire patrols 
if the state is going to throw the woods open to 
the most destructive agency known, so far as the 
timber and the game is concerned? 








GREAT SALMON SEASON IN NEW 
FOUNDLAND P 
Reports from the various salmon streams are 


calculated to make one drop everything and hie 
off and take a hand in the sport. 

Two anglers from Salmonier report the river 
teeming with fish—in fact, the wardens report 
that this year’s run beats all records, and is a 
complete vindication of the Game Commission’s 
extra expense and efforts to protect the spawn- 
ing grounds. The two anglers mentioned report 
for fifty beautiful fish. 

F. J. Morris, K. C., returned from Placentia 
yesterday. He caught eighty pounds of fish and 
he says the like of the salmon was never seen 
in Placentia before. 

A fair number of American anglers have ar- 
rived on the west coast. 

They are doing very well, and I would not be 
surprised if Forest and Stream published some 
records from here in the next few weeks. 

The weather appears to have settled now. It 
has got pleasantly warm and bright, but not too 
hot. 

American anglers who want good salmon fish- 
ing, can obtain .all they want during the next 
couple of months. 

St. John’s, N. F., July 12. W. J. Carrot. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION SCIENTIFIC 
ANGLING CLUBS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The N. A. S. A. C, International Bait and 
Fly Casting Tournament will be held under the 
auspices of the San Francisco Fly Casting Club, 
San Francisco, August 12, 13, 14, 15; banquet, 
evening of the roth; fishing, Aug. 21 and 22, at 
the Club’s lodge, on the Truckee River. 

The Pacific Northwest Tournament under the 
auspices of the Tacoma Bait and Fly Casting 
Club, Tacoma, Wash., will be held August 26, 
27, 28 and 29; fishing in Puget Sound and 
mountain streams; an Inter-State Tournament 
will be held by the Southern California Rod and 
Reel Club, Los Angeles, Calif., August 7 and 8, 
with fishing at Catalina Islands. 

These clubs urge all anglers and fishermen to 
enjoy their hospitality; their prize lists are in 
keeping with their reputation as sportsmen. 

J. W. Smiru, Secretary. 





Colonel Theodore Roosevelt; President M. L. 
Alexander of the Conservation Commission 
of Louisiana, (center) and an Audubon 
Warden Examining a Royal Tern’s Egg on 
the Breton Island Bird Reservation, Louisiana. 
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- The Glorious Upland Plover and Upland Shooting 


It is the Cream of All Sports, But The Author Himself Confesses That Duck Shooting is Net An Inferior Sport 


OW many sportsmen are there, 


ROU E ; 
Zz and real enthusiastic sports- 






than one in every one thousand, 
who can give the correct definition of just what 
upland shooting is and is not. ; 

And while in this upland business, let me add, 
it is a puzzle to many why the Bartramian sand- 
piper is called an upland plover, ‘instead’ of a 
lowland plover, where it’ frequents just as nu- 
merously as it does on the highlands. In ex- 
plaining these problems let me take the last first 
by announcing that the bird we know here as 
the upland plover is not a plover at all, but a 
sandpiper, the Bartramian. The name plover has 
been given it, not only in this section of the 
country, but in other localities, as an easy way of 
distinguishing it from its long-legged confreres, 
and on account of its similarity to the real plover 
genus. Unlike the plover, however, it is truly a 
bird of the uplands, and on account of this strik- 
ing characteristic, it has been given the prefix 
“upland” to the name “plover.” There is no 
season in the whole twelve-month when this royal 
little game bird is found with any degree of cer- 
tainty near water or on low, damp, boggy ground. 
While the killdeer is frequently seen where the 
upland plover is found, and will feed with it on 
our broad hay fields and plowed grounds of late 
summer, the plover is never found in the kill- 
deer’s favorite resorts along the muddy margins 
of ponds and lakes and streams. It is sometimes 
found in the vicinity of these places, but never 
right at them, although it has even longer. legs 
than the killdeer, and just as long as the yellow- 
leg, it never ventures to wade in the shallow 
waters, and feed entirely upon the coleopterous 
insects of the newly upturned wheat fields, grass- 
hoppers on the haying lands, crickets, beetles, 
worms and larve, wherever it can find them. 

The upland plover is very abundant through- 
out all the plains country of Nebraska, and used 
to, before the national migratory bird law went 
into effect, atford the grandest sport of all our 
visiting game birds at a season when all others, 
save the dove, are exempt from the gun. 

And it is on account of this relegating the 
plover to the category of autumn birds, that I 
have had frequent occasion to criticise this law. 
No upland plover ire seen in this locality until 
after the tenth of July, or later than September 
fifth, and yet the National law makes our open 
season on- this grand little game bird beginning 
September first, when the birds have all left the 
country and gone on to the plains and plateaus 
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D S men, at that, do you think there 
2 S| are, who could give you the cor- 
Z i rect significance of the term 
a S| “upland: shooting?” The fact- 
LAWEWEVT | is, I don’t believe there is more 


By Sandy Griswold. 


of southern New Mexico and Texas. While the 
birds are here from July tenth to the last week 
of August, and full grown, perfectly able to take 
care of themselves, as well as in prime condi- 
tion, we are denied the pleasure of going out 
after them. And yet, as unaccountable as it will 
probably strike those interested, we are allowed 
to shoot turtle dove from July fifteenth to Aug- 
ust thirtieth, as one of the fathers of the law 


‘wrote me, they are not included: in the law as 
-they are non-migratory - birds. 


If the dove is 
not a pronounced member: of the migratoria, 
neither is the tanager, the oriole, the bluebird 
or the robin. -The real fact. is, we should be 
given our upland plover shooting when the birds 
are here, or not at all; as the law now stands 
it is a joke in this one particular, as you will 
certainly acknowledge. But we'll let that pass. 

The upland plover come up from their winter 
home on the broad plateaus of Texas and Mex- 
ico during the latter part of March, linger here 
a day or so for rest, then continue on to the 
breeding grounds farther north. Some go as 
far north as the valley of the Saskatchewan, but 
the bulk of them breed in the Dakotas, and not 
a few in the northern part of Nebraska. While 
shooting up at Pender, one July, several years 
ago, I ran across a brood of young uplands, lit- 
tle comical, yellowish, downy balls, but with a 
speed of foot that was something remarkable. 
The season of nidification is comparatively short, 


and by the time the golden-rod is pluming our 
broad prairies with its topaz shafts, along about 
July 10, they return to this latitude and linger 
here until the arrival of the first tinges of frost, 
when they again mount the nocturnal air and 
move on to southern climes for their winter so- 
journ. From the middle of July ‘to the last of 
August should still be the proper shooting sea- 
son on ‘uplands for Omaha sportsmen, as it al- 
ways has been, for there is no season of the 
year fuller of charms than this. 

The upland is, indeed, a royal bird, and as a 
tid-bit for the gastronome has but few equals. 
Some fancy him more than they do the delicious 
jacksnipe, and others rate him even above the 
quail. They abound here in great numbers dur- 
ing this brief midsummer stay, our broad hay 
fields, reaches of plowed ground and sunny 
sloping hillsides being a favored abode: They 
are extremely shy, and are found scatteringly 
together over the same feeding grounds; and 
when flushed never fly off in a bunch, but each 
bird takes his individual course such as killdeer, 
phallaropes, English snipe and yellowlegs. 

With the close of the upland plover shooting, 
the gunning for the summer months used to end, 
but now we have the doves, but doves, only 
through this period. When the delicate purple 


of the meadow beauty and the soft azure of the 
lobelia show their sweet faces beneath a clear 
sun-lit 


sky, you need no longer listen for that 
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plaintive whistle rippling across the fields or 
longer watch for that circling blot of gray 
against the horizon and over the distant woods, 
then gradually turning to that yellowish hue of 
the waning dog days. The golden-rod is fad- 
ing and the sumach reddening in the shadowy 
gulch and remote fence corner. Then is the 
time for patience. The uplands have gone, but 
autumn, that most jocund season of all, is com- 
ing. In a few more weeks the woods and the 
fields, the crested lake and murmuring stream 
will form one great hunter’s elysium. With the 
cool night and cooler mornings, with the sere 
prairies, gray sandhills and gayly tinted river 
valleys, comes the vanguard of those quacking 
hordes that will one more start the sportsmen’s 
heart to beating and make him forget the mel- 
ancholy but plaintive “tur-wheetle! tur-wheetle !” 
of the upland plover. 

Now for our leading proposition: 

The term upland shooting is used not to dis- 
tinguish the sport of the highlands from that of 
the low, but that of the inland country, from 
that along the sea-coasts. The phrase includes 
a large variety of game, both birds and animals, 
all those that find habitat in our fields and wood- 
land, on our mountain tops, hillsides and in our 
lowlands; the birds of lake, marsh, streams and 
lagoons; the long-legged denizens of the stubble, 
corn-field, prairie and tangled copse and thicket. 

In other words, we understand by upland 
shooting, all that is sought by the aid of the 
dog and the fowling-piece, as opposed to that 
pursued in boats or over decoys on the lake, the 
bay or estuary. 

It is the cream of all sport, although there are 
thousands of the gun’s votaries, and I am one of 
them, who deem duck shooting the most fasci- 
nating, the most exciting and pleasurable of 
all, but on the uplands is required a greater com- 
bination of the qualities which go to make up 
the skilled and successful sportsman. He must 
know just how to handle his gun, must thor- 
oughly understand the habits and haunts of the 
particular variety of game he seeks, must know 
how to manage his dog, must have a keen eye, 
perfect hearing, good nerves and an inexhaust- 
ible stock of perseverance, patience and physical 
endurance and determination. 

It is a stupendous job, a day’s tramp, under 
the broiling September sun, over our broad, 
grassy prairies and cloggy sandhills, and-through 
seas of hot standing corn, after chicken; a he- 
roic task to force one’s way through the net- 
work of vines and interlacing briar and bramble, 
through tiresome stubble, up hill and down dale, 
through the woods and across the meadow, after 
quail; a struggle to wade through the boggy 
marsh and quaking mire, tussocked to the belt, 
and full of treacherous sink holes, hidden be- 
neath a sheet of muddy water, over ditches and 
drains, and back again, after the elusive jack. 
To do this one must be endowed with the bod- 
ily vigor of perfect health, and must have in his 
veins the inherited blood of a sportsman. He 
must know all the signs of the weather and de- 
pend on his own sure foot and sturdy leg, as 
well as his keen eye, to keep pace with his tire- 
less four-footed friend; upon his own knowledge 
of the likely places his wary quarry may lurk, 
and his own skill to secure the booty when once 
the keen scent of his canine ally has located it 


and it cute the air in its whirring effort to escape. 
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We have many great field shots and success- 
ful hunters in Nebraska, in fact, the whole state 
is a veritable sportsman’s home. The wildest 
and wariest, the fleetest and sharpest flying of all 
game birds, and the choicest, from an epicurean 
standpoint, too, is to be found here in exhilarat- 
ing abundance. And then our timbered river 
valleys are full of squirrels and the creeks 
courses veritable rabbit warrens from source to 
mouth. And our waters, too, are full of gamy 
fishes, and our marshes the haunts of myriads of 
wild fowl, from the king of the sky and the 





main, the swan, to geese and ducks and crane 
and waders of all kinds and varieties. 

From the above intimations it will be an easy 
matter for any sportsman to determine what 
game comes under the head of upland shooting— 
the grouse family, quail, jack snipe, plover, and 
several varieties of the waders, all the wild fowl 
family, when shot on passes and not over de- 
coys, doves, and squirrels and rabbits. Thus it 
will be seen that all upland shooting is not neces- 
sarily found on the uplands, and the term is only 
used to divide the sport from that found on the 
sea and sea-coasts. 


In The Real Original Wilderness 


Amid Rain, Wind, Cold, Salt Pork, Misery and Desolation a Correspon- 
dent sends a Brilliant Little Article 


AIN, wind and cold; salt pork, misery and 
R desolation, and all the et ceteras that 

help to make life in a seven-foot tent 
uncomfortable. However, rainy days are good 
for something, for then we mend our ragged cor- 
duroys, clean our guns, look over and repair our 
fishing tackle, and plan future excursions. Rainy 
days are also days of letter-writing, and as I 
want to ask Forest and Stream a few questions 
I will at the same time try and give those who 
have not “been there” a notion of roughing it in 
the Canadian backwoods. 

If this is not backwoods, where is it? Look- 
ing out of the tent door this same rainy day, 
one sees a small lake with very black water, 
weeds and a few pike and dore. The surround- 
ing country is brule—forests of dead and black- 
ened spruces and windfall and second growth. 
hills and valleys of sand, the valleys usually oc- 
cupied by lakes, with here and there a mountain 
of the old Laurentian gneisses showing his head 
up through the remains of a forest that partly 
clothes him, as though he were not ashamed of 
his ugliness. When a cold wind is blowing, sky 
clouded, and heavy rain falling, such a “bit” 
does not send a matter-of-fact individual into 
ecstasy over the beauty of the country. But to 
the country’s credit be it said that it is not at 
all like this. There are beautiful lakes among 
these old hills; and they are the more charming 
to the sportsman who, as he begins to put his 
rod in order, sees many a large trout break the 
surface into ripples. 

What to call this particular region I have not 
decided—“Land of Rocks and Lakes,” “Paddle 
and Portage,” or “Land of the Mosquito and 
Blackfly.”, A mixture or combination would 
suit it best, I think, for all the above are in 
strong force, and the two last will not allow 
themselves to be left out of the program. 

Here I sit in my tent, and the’ musical mos- 
quito takes his dinner while I wait for mine. 
The blackfly contributes his quota to the gen- 
eral amusement, and though he will vanish at 
sunset his place will be ably supplied by the 
brulot or midge. I don’t know who first orig- 
inated the yarn, but yarn there is, that the black- 
fly goes to his long home in the middle of July, 
and that when their feet are white they are go- 
ing to leave. I say I don’t know who was the 
inventor of this bit of natural history, but if I 





had him here, provided he were a small man, 
I would inflict severe corporal punishment, and 
the “injun” fashion, tie him to a tree in his bare 
pelt and let the flies at him. ‘Why, the blackfly 
bites until the frosts come. I have seen them, 
yea, and felt them in October and three days af- 
ter winter set in. Very like a fish story, but true. 

But to the country. Around us stretches for 
miles a vast wilderness—it is little better—of 
lake, rock forest and brule; lakes abounding in 
trout or bass or pike and dore, supporting broods 
of ducks, and so naturalists say, producing all 
kinds of blood-thirsty flies; river-valleys well 
stocked with grouse, ruffed and Canada, hares, 
beaver, otter, mink and lynx, for small game; and 
moose, caribou and black bear for large. But I 
have forgotten the muskrat, or musquash, an un- 
pardonable fault, for many a meal of savory 
bouillon of that same “rat” have I eaten by the 
camp fire, and though of course one would pre- 
fer deer, bear, or beaver, rat is not to be de- 
spised when there is nothing but “cookoosh” 
(salt pork) in camp. 

In spite of these numerous attractions in the 
way of game we are not likely to be overrun by 
sportsmen from the cities for a few years, as 
there are grounds more accessible. However, 
the country will keep, and will not spoil by keep- 
ing, either, as far as settlement is concerned. It 
offers no attraction to the farmer, as none of 
that class with the average amount of sense 
would came in here.. There have been found as 
yet no minerals of importance, so that mining is 
not likely to be an enterprise, and to the chas- 
seur and trapper does it belong. Lumbermen 
have had a share in it, but not much is done in 
that line. 

Of course, in such a country things are done 
in a different style from on the Western plains 
where it was a saying that a horse and buckboard 
can go anywhere. Here roads do not exist in 
summer, and to travel with a horse in these 
mountains would be as absurd to attempt as im- 
possible to accomplish. Canoeing and portaging 
are the only means of transport in summer, and 
every pound of outfit that comes into camp 
comes on a man’s back a great part of the way; 
so little is taken on a long trip save necessities 
that no fellow can do without. 

I think I should have been a six-footer if I 
had not taken to the tump line, and firmly be- 

(Continued on page 491.) 
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Up The Peribonca To Tchitagama And Manouan 


A Canoe Trip Through the Wild Country North of Lake St. John, Quebec—The Indians Have Followed 
This Route for Many Years, but few White Sportsmen Have Tackled It 


Sooty and hot, we climbed aboard a little be- 
fore twelve and paddled to a place for lunch. 
The wind was blowing great guns from the 
south. A curtain of smoke covered the sky and 
gave the sun a coppery glare. Clearly there was 
a large fire below us, the first sign of which had 
been that peculiar cloud seen at the rapids. Some 
miles ahead the smoke of another big fire boiled 
up, heavy and oily looking. 

We hoisted the sail and sped along. The 
wind had kicked up a sea, but as the waves went 
slowly against the current we outran them and 
they did not bother us. When we lost our 
breeze, with the approach of sunset, we took the 
paddles and headed through a narrow gut be- 
tween the shore and an island. That island 
stretched prodigiously and the dogged current 
pushed strong against us. For an hour we pad- 
dled wearily, then came simultaneously to the 
end of the island and an excellent camp on the 
mainland. Others had been there recently, ap- 
parently for a long stay. Fire-wood and tent- 
pegs were ready cut. A toy canoe of birch-bark 
lay on the beach. Most eloquent sign of luxury, 
a barrel converted into a bee-hive hung from a 
pole! Smoke from the southern fires drifted 
mistily about. The view down river was ren- 
dered particularly beautiful by its cloaking of 
distances. Directly opposite us burned the big 
blaze which we had seen at noon. It was leap- 
ing along the side of a steep hill. Every now 
and then flames spread into view as a new clump 
of trees caught. Amid the lighter colored smoke 
rose a dark, twisting pillar, slanted toward the 
north; it swelled and shrank rhythmically, like 
a beating pulse. 

We unwrapped J——’s foot and delivered 
opinions. Appearances were improved. J—— 
continued to examine it morning and eve with 
the same care bestowed by Lars Porsena’s wise 
men on their soothsaying linen documents. But 
he never had reason to worry again. No doubt 
the wound’s feelings were hurt by neglect, and 
in revenge it proceeded to hurt back. 

Even with all the comforts of home we had 
a poor sleep. It was a very hot night. J—— 
and I did not adjust our mosquito protection 
properly. The tent soon resounded with howling 
carniverous insects. I went through successive 
cycles of discomfort. While awake, I could keep 
the blanket over my head and swelter. Once 
asleep, I reverted to the primitive desire for cool, 
fresh air. Off went the fold of four point Hud- 
son Bay and zee-e-e-e, bang! an alert mosquito 
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We Straddled the Canoe Across Pocket Holes. 


dug an inch or so into my nose, bringing me to 
with a start. Then came the dismal round all 
ever again. At last, like that fellow Glamis, the 
heat and bugs pretty well murdered sleep. I lay 
head out, slapping at every bite. Occasionally a 
breath of air dragged heavily through the trees 


av 





diagonally across stream to avoid shallows. 
The current was right on the job, as usual, and 
when the south wind came up we gladly ran 
ashore and rigged the sail. ‘We drove along 
past good scenery on the west bank—cliffs, de- 
tached hills, and one or two small waterfalls. 
~moke obscured most of the east. The more the 
wind blew, the hazier things became. During the 
afternoon we could see no sky at all. I distin- 
guished myself by steering up the wrong side of 
an island and sticking tight on a sand bank. We 
had to carry everything two or three hundred 
yards through mud and water. When it came 
time to camp neither shore looked promising. 
The western seemed to hold out the best possi- 
bilities. Search there turned up an old clearing, 
overgrown with what J—— said was poison ivy. 
I thought he was wrong and we bickered a bit. 
Neither could prove his contention, so we com- 
promised by looking for another place. Well, 
upstream I stumbled at last on a large but long 
unused camp site. The others were by the 
ee — 
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The Ever Changing Vista of Lake and Mountain Scenery 


over our heads. But it brought no comfort. The 
smoke had h'own away and I could see the 
moonlit sky. Of course, I went off finally. One 
always does. But preliminaries are weary affairs. 

August 6--Starting in the morning we struck 


canoe half a mile behind, and came paddling up 
on my signal. The river ran fast and they won 
ground most laboriously, arriving tired and dis- 
gusted. We had expected surely to reack the 
Manouan this day. The wind was our undoing. 
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Settling the Duffle for a Long Day’s Pull. 


Had we abandoned the lazy sailor’s life and pad- 
dled, all would have been different. 

It was a still evening. Smoke cut off all dis- 
tant views. The air was warm and muggy. Mos- 
quitoes and other bugs of prey bit furiously. 

August 7—Dashes of rain, mingled with thun- 
der and lightning, woke us early. We held 
council of war and decided (1) that nature ob- 
scured by smoke had few charms, (2) that it 
was nearing time to turn back, (3) that if we 
turned back now, it would be impossible to prove 
just where we had been; hence (4) we should 
paddle in the empty canoe as fast as possible to 
reach the Manouan and return to camp.before 
night. 

That was a gray and melancholy journey. The 
sun scarcely showed. But soon we arrived at a 
place where the current, running like a race- 
horse, had undercut the western bank and taken 
out a great semi-circular gouge from which 
arose a precipitous sand slope. ‘We had a hard 
struggle here, and might not have got by but for 
some friendly driftwood that gave a chance to 
catch hold and pull. Almost immediately above 
the swift water we found the mouth of the 
Manouan. 

We ought to have been ashamed of ourselves 
for not getting twice as far. Instead it was 
with much satisfaction that we right-about-faced 
and started back as tight as we could go. Our 
former friend the wind at least doubled the 
work for he was blowing hard and had a choppy 
sea running. As we pulled into camp rain be- 
gan, and that day’s lunch consisted of chocolate 
and hardtack, eaten in one of the tents. 

The rain soon stopped and I found the sun 
shining dimly through the smoke. At a second 
council we resolved to pack up hastily and hie 
us to the bee-hive camp. It sounded like a big 
order to cover a day’s up trip in three or four 


hours, but we worked vigorously. Camp struck 
and everything packed in twenty-one minutes. 
Off a little past two, with the wind much dimin- 
ished and paddles going like fun. 'W—— in par- 
ticular seemed to fancy himself a steam engine. 
Away we slid down stream, the sandy bottom 
reeling past at a dizzy rate. Before five we had 
made the distance. 

August 8—After another warm night with 
many insects we got off early and continued our 
breakneck course. Everything favored speed. 
Our spirits were high, for again we had sunlight 
and a clear sky. 

By eleven we came to the first rapid, tied our 
duffle into the canoe, and began to do some real 
going. The stretch of swift water is four and 
one-half Cabot miles It took less than half an 
hour, although we halted for five minutes while I 
landed and worked into position to take a pic- 
ture. 

(That picture might have been a thing of pain- 
ful memory. I noticed that the fellows had 
paddled at a terrific clip while bringing the canoe 
down opposite me and thought they were play- 
ing to the gallery somewhat unnecessarily. Then 
I realized that they had not swung wide enough 
from a rough swirl in midstream and were be- 
ing sucked toward a hole at least six feet across 
and garnished at the lower edge with a curl- 
ing wave full four feet high—a regular back- 
breaker for the canoe that stumbled in. I fan 
cied myself fishing colleagues and fragments of 
outfit from the drink and walking home. But 
they slipped clear by a narrow margin.) 

Lunch just below the rapids, on an unpleas- 
antly sunny beach, from which we were too lazy 
to move. Early afternoon brought us to the 
Tchitagama camp, where the odors both of cari- 
bou and pole-cat had pleasantly decreased. 

August 9—Another day of smoky sky. ‘We 
got away early and headed up the lake, assailed 


by clouds of black flies. 
Prayers for wind to drive 
these pests off received a 
sudden and_ disconcerting 
answer. Within fifteen min- 
utes we were clawing our 
way in the teeth of a south- 
east gale that roared along 
the narrow lake, raising a 
heavy sea. After a desper- 
ate pull, with the waves 
smashing against the cliffs 
beside us and thin streamers 
of smoke whipping past 
above, we reached the first 
portage up the Blanche. 

Much difficulty in landing 
because of low water. The 
river itself was a mere 
trickle; as W—— said dis- 
gustedly “not big enough to 
get a drink out of.” But 
there was better going above 
the first carry. 

Wading, and then a small 
lake before the second port- 
age. We all straddled the 
canoe to paddle across, 
W— in the stern, J— 
and I near the bow. She 
trimmed badly with this dis- 
position of weight and 
was hard to steer in the 
wind. Curiously enough the crankiness increased 
as we approached the trail and came into quieter 
air. J—— and I paddled full tilt to send the 
bow right; we could hear W—— puffing away 
behind us, presumably in the same effort. The 
ship balked more and more obstinately. At last 
she declined to move in the desired direction ex- 
cept broadsid: on. We bow men stuck to it for 
awhile and then gave up the struggle. Violent 
conversation followed, and it developed that 
W—, entirely ignorant of the portage, had been 
resolutely steering us toward the inlet, many 
yards to the right of the real landing. We 
finally arrived, with roars of laughter. 

We started lunch. While the erbwurst was 
boiling, a large, shaggy black dog popped up in 
our midst. Two Indians came soon after, each 
carrying about enough to furnish a seven-room 
house. They grinned cheerfully, set down their 
packs, and rested. Next we heard high pitched 
chattering on‘ the trail, and in a minute out 
trotted two Indian children, carrying loads like 
veterans and smiling from ear to ear. It was 





At the Close of Day. 














amusing to see them turn grave when they clap- 
ped eyes on us. The older man told us that his 
party was going up country for a month or two, 
that the big forest fires were south of the Sa- 
guenay; that was pas d’eau (to which last 
sentiment we said “You bet,” in all the languages 
we knew). The men brought through another 
load while we were eating, but the youngsters did 
not return. 

When we tcok our stuff across we found quite 
an encampment at the other end of the portage. 
Yet the whole crowd had only two canoes. Shey 
seemed to travel on the instalment plan. 

Of course a novice cannot fool Indians into 
thinking him a real backwoodsman, but he al- 
ways tries. J——, for instance, instead of drop- 
ping his cance on land must needs dump it right 
into the water. Fortunately he did not hit a 
rock. W—— also pulled off a very professional 
trick by putting his packs aboard without first 
piling them on the bank. It remained for me 
to give away the whole show. My bottom pack 
somehow twisted right around and I staggered 
through the midst of the Indians holding things 
in place with both hands and my teeth. The 
younger man saw the joke and winked at me. 


J—— gossiped and found that these people 
had come from Chicoutimi by another route 
than ours. Out came la chart de la Government 
of Canada and everybody grouped around it 
while things were explained. The effect was 
most picturesque. It looked like an early Chris- 
tian missionary expounding gospel to the heathen. 
The new route was impracticable for us, and 
after taking a picture we said au revoir. 


The wading was easier because the Indians 
had cleared a channel, and we were now doing 
portages in one clip with man-sized packs, so 
were able to camp early on Lac a l’Oure. Un- 
wisely we washed our clothes. I say unwisely, 
because there was no heat in the sun and my 
well-meant efforts with a fire resulted more in 
smoking than drying. Rabbits were thick, but 
we held a big killing and had a quiet night. 


August 10—Next day the sky was clear and 
the weather sultry hot. I had the canoe on the 
long portage and experienced a frightful down- 
fall. There were lots of reasons, perhaps. For 
one thing, the inverted canoe was like a furnace. 
But logic does not lessen discomfort. I blew up 
entirely half or three-quarters of a mile from 
the end, and W——, having polished off his job, 
relieved me. He reported more Indians ahead. 


J—— also pretty tired, met me and we walked 
slowly through together. We were literally 
drenched with perspiration and bruised and 
strained by our loads. We felt quite sick of life. 

The reader must pardon my hazy idea of this 
incident. If recollection were to be trusted, we 
found four Indians sitting at a table near the 
water, their eyes gravely fixed on an object about 
fifteen feet in front of them. Of course there 
wasn’t any table; they probably squatted behind 
a log. But they certainly were too concerned 
with what they saw to return our bon jour. 
Now the cynosure of those steady eyes was a 
canoe on the ground, bottom up. It looked 
somewhat familiar, but I was much startled to 
see it heave about and to hear W——’s voice is- 
sue from beneath imploring help. It resembled 
a communication from the spirit world. The ex- 
planation was simple. Thetrail branched near its 
end, one branch being blind—running over a six- 
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Montaignais Indians on Their Way Up the Peribonca for the Winter Trapping. 


foot bank and then stopping. W—— walked gayly 
down the bank and could not get foothold 10 
climb back. Those confounded bucks had sat 
there for ten minutes without raising a hand 
to help. 

Perhaps this should be pardoned. They told 
J—— they were going up-country for the win- 
ter. They certainly had thousands of pounds to 
carry. On the beach, for instance, were piled 
more than twenty hundred-pound sacks of flour. 

We had lunch on the island of the abandoned 
cabin. The female portion of the Indian party 
was camped on the next portage. Their dogs 
showed some inclination to tackle us, but we 
discouraged them. Again we tried to bluff at 
being tremendous campers, and this time did 
quite well, for we were loaded and swinging 
over the trail in three shakes. 

We decided to try for a horse and wagon at 
the Indian havse on the Shipshaw. Approaching, 
we saw some kind of religious ceremony going 
on around the cross. Jt occurred to me that 
this might be consecrated ground, in which case 
we were probably witnessing a funeral. Not so; 
for in a minute the people all extended their 
hands toward the cross, inclined their heads, and 
trotted cheerfully away. It seemed to be a kind 
of backwoods vespers. 

Landing, we walked behind the house, past a 
fat squaw who was cooking most amazing -black 
beans over an open air fire, and conversed with 
some men whittling away at canoe ribs. That is,. 
W—— conversed; despite his objections, we al- 


. ways pushed him to the front in these matters. 


On the present occasion he began by asking for 
a dog instead of a horse, but soon caught his 
stride and found there was no horse nearer 
than Lac Claire. We went on to our first camp 
and walked through to the house at the lake. 
Here a kindly Frenchwoman and her very pretty 
daughter answered our questions. They had a 


horse, but no wagon; thought there were wag- 
ons on Lac Charles, two miles along toward 
Chicoutimi. The man of the house, cheery but 
hard of hearing, appeared, and bore out this idea. 


‘icle should end. 


I think he offered to lend us a horse to ride over 
on, for he made galloping motions with his 
hands, and said, Vite, plus vite. J——however 
chose to foot it while W—— and I got supper 
at camp. 

J—— came in at dusk, weary but successful. 
He had a wagon and a voiture, to arrive at 
seven the next morning. Price, five dollars 
cash, and our considerable store of extra pro- 
visions. He said the owners of these vehicles 
were English by descent and proud of the fact; 
but they spoke only French. They made sev- 
eral remarks about some guerre or other, which 
J—— naturally enough took to be the little dif- 
ficulty between Wolfe and Montcalm. His part 
of the conversation must have rung oddly! Even 
in Quebec, events since the first of August, 1914, 
have made that fight a matter of purely academic 
interest. 

August 11—Our conveyances came at seven 
a. m. sharp, and we were soon aboard. The 
drivers did have some English, after all—the 
word “giddap.” They produced it proudly and 
used it often. The meaning had been reversed, 
for the horses stopped dead every time they 
heard the command! During most of the trip 
it rained hard and steadily, which was only our 
due; for note that we had camped two weeks 
without a rainy day—the most remarkable 
weather record I can remember. Our men drop- 
ped us at the ferry landing, wet and chilly. When 
the boat came in we hustled our stuff aboard ana 
took refuge in the baggage room. There were 
leaks in the roof, but steam pipes kept the place 
warm. The ferry was a long time starting, and 
many people came to look us over. Among 
them was a man who spoke good English, and 
with him we held much converse. 

And here, in all good conscience. this chron- 
There were other adventures, 
grave and gay, but the magic was not in them. 
We felt the change as we carried our loads 
through the mud to dry land. Behind us, across 
the wind-swept river, the forest had. closed its 
doors for another year. 
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There Is Joy in The Brown October Days 


Particularly When They Come in Combination With a Good Dog, a Ready Gun, and a Hunting Section 
That will Yield a Fair Day’s Return of Grouse 


a HERE’S joy in brown October. 
Up through the alders the cock 
springs, a ruddy rocket, whis- 
tling like the merry jingle of 
silver sleigh bells. A snap 
shot into the alder top ahead, 
a teather floating down a wood- 
land vista, “Hie on ‘fetch,’ ” 
and your victory is complete, as Dash comes 
running in, his mouth full with the red-brown 
beauty. 





Out in the wide marsh your dog comes to a 
dead point by an oozy creek. “Scaipe! scaipe!” 
up flip a brace of snipe and stagger away in 
their drunken flight. Bang! bang! thud! thud! 
and you lift your hat after a glorious double shot, 
the west wind cools your brow and plays through 
your hair, and you thank God for life and health, 
keen eye and true hand, the blue sky and the 
bright sun. , 


Away in the woodlands is a sunny glade. The 
white clad birch, bride of the forest, covers the 
hill slopes. On the heights above towers the 
pine; below, where the brook tinkles down the 
run, nestles the alder. See! your pointer halts, 
sniffs, swings his nose up in the air; then, 
crouching, crawls up the hillside. At a thick 
clump of young spruces he points. Soon the tip 
of his tail wags in uncertainty, he sniffs to right 
and left, then warily crawls, step by step, through 


By Nimrod. 


the thicket, his belly almost dragging on the 
ground, his footfalls soft and velvety as a cat’s. 
You know the game and their tricks, and with 
both barrels full cock run round to the further 
side of the copse. 

There is Dash’s head peering out of the thicket, 
motionless, on full point. You carefully step 
forward. The great silence of the forest op- 
presses you. You can hear your heart beat 
Whir-r-r-r-r-r-r! Like a peal of thunder it rum- 
bles through the glen. Beyond a stunted fir, a 
flash of brown and gray bursts into air. You 
fire a snap shot into the thick branches, and 
through an opening ahead down tumbles a grand 
old cock grouse, turning half a dozen somer- 
saults in his slanting fall, and striking the leaf- 
strewn ground with so heavy a thud that he 
bounds into air again and rolls down the slope. 

Aha! my friend. A joy fills your sportsman 
heart greater than victory, over ruddy cock or 
wily snipe can ever give. 

You have laid low the feathered king of the 
forest; shot him fairly and manfully, a good fly- 
ing shot, over a dead point. 

One day in early November, I drove late and 
leisurely out of town. 

It was a glorious Indian summer day, the 
winds were asleep, the clouds at rest; a bright 
sun shone out of a clear blue sky and the ma- 
ples and birches glowed red and gold among the 
evergreen woods. 

In the straw behind the wagon seat nestled my 


good old pointer, Dash, as staunch and careful a 
dog as ever drew on game. My horse struck a 
brisk trot and we rattled merrily along. 

My object was partly woodcock shooting, and 
I had reasoned myself into the belief that | 
should strike the last flight of this uncertain bird. 

I soon reached the first cover, hitched my horse 
to the fence, whistled to Dash, and plunged into 
the alders and birches. Through the cover and 
back again did I hunt but never a scent of wood- 
cock could Dash find. Two more covers we ran 
through, but they were silent and deserted as the 
first. The last flight of woodcock had gone 
south. 

In a level patch of woods Dash made game. 
By the stealthy way he crawled ahead, I knew 
he had struck a fresh scent of grouse, so I has- 
tened and went on abreast of him. 

At a bunch of alder bushes he stiffens into a 
point, and a moment after a running grouse 
booms into the air some thirty yards in advance. 
I fired quickly ; down she tumbled, and a moment 
after I heard her wings beating the death tattoo 
on the ground. Cramming in a fresh cartridge, 
and éalling Dash to heel, I leisurely advanced to 
pick up my bird, when to my astonishment she 
rose and flew away as vigorously as ever. 

(My surprise was so great that I stood and 
gawked at her, and never thought of firing. She 
flew about a hundred yards and lit in some 
bushes outside the woods and close to a house 
by the roadside. “I'll have her now, surely,” 
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thought I, so working Dash very close. not per- 
mitting him to range over twenty yards ahead, I 
advanced. Just where I marked down the bird, 
Dash suddenly comes to a stiff point. The scrub- 
by bushes came about up to his breast, his head, 
back and tail were stretched out into one stiff 
line just above the bush tops. 

Fearing the bird might run again I circled 
around ahead of Dash and then went on in the 
line of his point, but no game got up. Puzzled, 
I retraced my steps toward Dash. There stood 
my good old pointer, rigid as a statue carved 
from marble, pointing directly at me. I ad- 
vanced slowly toward him. There crouched the 
grouse in the bush under his very nose. I put 
out my hand and picked her up without resist- 
ance. She had a fatal wound in her neck. 

I drove on to a long strip of cover; through it 
ran a wood road. Dash comes to a point on 
my right, then a running grouse whirs up and 
flies across the wood road on a diagonal. I miss 
him with my first, but tumble him with my sec- 
ond barrel, a ragged heels-over-head tumble, so 
ludicrous that I laugh outright. 

On to the schoolhouse cover, I hunt this thor- 
oughly, though a thick, disagreeable patch, but 
never a cock is there. At the further end, near 
the railroad, I lose Dash amid the thick spruces. 
I whistle to him in vain, then I call aloud. I 
hear a whimper and a spring within ten feet of 
me in the close cover, and the grouse he was 
pointing booms across an opening in front, a 
clear shot. I cut her down cleanly, while a 
great mass of feathers float in the sunlight and 
drift slowly down the vista. 

I soon reach the great marsh and hunt up the 
runs for snipe; not a sniff of one is to be had. 
Dash soon leaves the wet run and hunts along 
a thin strip of scrubby pines that fringe the 
creek. He makes game and I follow him, just in 
time to miss a grouse that rises from his point 
in thick cover. Dash draws on a few steps and 
stiffens into another point. Up gets another 
grouse in the very thickest of the pines. I fire 
a snap shot more by ear than eye, but this is a 
lucky day and my bird falls stone dead. Now 
we work along the narrow strip of wood in quest 
of the bird I missed. Dash works slowly. He 
trots ahead, pauses, looks around, sniffs the air, 
runs ahead a few steps, stops, lifts up one fore- 
leg trembling, and then crawls on again. I keep 
ahead of him in the open creek. At the very 
end of the strip of scrub pines Dash stiffens out 
into a point. The next moment a noble grouse 
steps beyond the furthest tree, and, taking wing, 
flies across the run like a duck directly over ‘my 
head. Ah! what a rare open shot at this foxy 
bird! I fire, and he teeters down an inclined 
plane and strikes the wet rushy snipe ground 
dead. 

Driving home I stop and hunt a gamy-look- 
ing bit of woods. Dash strikes the scent of a 
grouse and works on this scent slowly and cau- 
tiously full quarter of an hour before he comes 
to a point. I keep some twenty yards to his 
right and abreast of him. The bird rises in 
front of Dash, his whir sounds like rumbling 
thunder in the still evening woods. He cuts 
across me from left to right. I catch but a 
glimpse of him through the pine tops, and fire. 
A moment’s silence, then “whack” off to the 
right. What was that? It sounded like some 

one striking a board fence with a club. I has- 
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There is the 
board fence; there is Dash on a point, and there, 


ten in the direction of the sound. 


just through the rails, lies the grouse wing- 
broken. A dainty little club was he to strike 
a fence with. 

I drove home over the freezing ground tired 
and happy. My dog had found and pointed six 
grouse. I had shot them all over his point in 
eight shots. The best grouse shooting of my 
life. The six birds weighed eight pounds. The 
largest, an old cock, full ruffed, weighed a 
pound and a half. 

A.few days after I dropped in on an old 
friend, whose popularity is only equalled by 
his fame as a good fellow, a delightful conver- 
sationalist and a thorough-going sportsman. To 
him I recounted my day’s sport. 

“Six grouse in eight shots over points?” he 
repeated; “the best shooting round here this fall, 
and you'll never do it again.” And sure enough, 
I never have. 

i never did it before, either, nor anything like 
it, although how many times I have fired eight 
shots at grouse without touching a feather I 
would not like to mention. 

If a man can bag one grouse in three shots 
every day in the week, he is a crack shot, and can 
hold his own with anyone. One shot in five is 
good, and somehow long experience has taught 
me to have a respect for a man who can shoot 
a grouse flying anyhow, regardless of the num- 
ber of shots fired. 

One reason of my exceptionally good luck 
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doubtless was that I felt fully up to shooting; 
brim full of life and health. Another equally 
important reason, I was able to take everything 
easily and leisurely all day. 

But of one thing I am sure, and many subse- 
quent days’ sport have proved it. 

The prime requisite is an old, thoroughly brok- 
en, cautious and staunch dog. For the rest, keep 
well up with your dog, for the wily game will 
sometimes run and take to wing, just when your 
dog is coming to a point, utterly regardless of 
his feelings or your own. I well know that it 
is a great temptation after you have missed a 
half dozen shots flying, but I am sure no sports- 
man shoots this noble bird sitting but he is sorry 
for it afterward. 

Of course I do not speak of the grouse found 
in the deep woods of Canada. There they are 
so tame that it is almost impossible to drive them 
to take wing, and the tourist is compelled to 
bowl over on the ground as many as he wants 
for the camp pot. 

But anywhere else, where cleared land is 
the rule, and forest growth the exception, where 
the cover is in small patches, along the runs and 
up the hill sides, and where the grouse is com- 
pelled to frequently take wing and make long 


flights from one cover to another, in such dis- 


tricts the sportsman, with his staunch old pointer 
may have throughout our mellow autumn time 
as royal wing shooting as this continent affords, 
at the king of American game birds—the ruffed 
grouse. 
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A Lynx “So Wild, He Was Tame” 


Rare Photos Taken Under Unusual Conditions 
By J. M. Murdock. 


Whim N these modern times, we work 
everything down to a theoretical 
basis, but when we test our 
theories practically, we are con- 
fronted with all sorts of un- 
expected experiences. 

Such was my fortune when 
on a recent spring hunting 
trip after grizzly bears up in the wilds of British 
Columbia. How we located sixteen grizzlies on 
oie trip last May, and succeeded in getting four 
big specimens, will be the subject of a later story. 

I outfitted at Jasper, P. O., Alberta, Canada, 
reaching that far-removed-from-civilization point 
via the main line of the new Grand Trunk ex- 
tension of the western division from Winnepeg. 
Closson Otto, of Otto Brothers, guides and out- 
fitters, was my guide, and George Hargrave was 
our cook. A more capable team never went into 
the mountains. The country is new to explorers, 
beautiful, full of big game—anyone going there is 
sure of a successful trip. 

I have hunted about all the big game to be 
found on our continent. I have read much of 
the natural history of American big game. I 
have read with much interest the stories printed 
in Forest and Stream which treat of big game. 
I have always supposed that all big game is 
afraid of the man smell. That if any wild ani- 
mal gets the scent of man, he will get away quick- 
ly. Our experiences prove that there are excep- 
tions to the theory. 

‘We had been out for about two weeks and 
were camped at the end of a beautiful lake lo- 
cated about 100 miles out from the railroad. This 
lake is one of those beautiful bits of water, fed 
by the glaciers of melting snow that covered the 
mountains’ sides, that extended from their peaks 
down ‘to the water’s edge. The lake is about 





eight miles long and one and one-half miles wide. 


Water is clear as crystal. We could see the 
bottom at depths up to about thirty feet. 

At this camp we had been successful in secur- 
ing three of our four grizzlies. One afternoon 
we decided to move our camp to the other end 
of the lake. With a deal of hard work, we had 
brought a canoe ninety miles up the river. It 
had to be lined and poled all the way on account 
of the swift current and we had to make sev- 
eral portages. Ours was the first canoe ever 
floated on the waters of the lake. 

After loading up our canoe with the outfit of 
a sixteen-foot tepee tent, full camp equipment 
and twelve days’ provisions—this with the three 
bear skins and hides and the added weight of 
three men—we had little free board. We were 
down to within about four inches of the sides 
of the canoe. Take a sixteen-foot canoe loaded 
in this manner on a lake as big as this one, then 
stir up the water with a twenty-mile blow—if you 
don’t know anything about canoes, you will learn. 
If you want to get a good scare, you will have 
your wish gratified. If you don’t, you will get 
it, anyway. 

We got ours, and after shipping considerable 
water in making a forced crossing of the lower 
end of the lake, we were glad to hug the shores 
the remainder of the trip. Both Closson and 
George were expert canoe men; otherwise we 
would have had a bad spill that in ice water is 
not desirable—with the depth apparently infinite. 

We had reached a point about half way up the 
lake when we saw an animal walking along the 
rocks on the shore. Closson said, “There’s a 
coyote” <A few minutes later, “No, it’s a lynx.” 
He was about 100 yards away when we first saw 
him. We continued paddling. When about 
sixty yards away, he turned and saw us. He 
stopped. We kept paddling slowly for we ex- 
pected him to make one jump and disappear 











He stood still 
until we came up alongside of him and not more 


within the bushes, but he didn’t. 


than ten feet from where he stood. ‘We had 
fresh meat in the canoe to add to our attraction. 
He looked at one end of the canoe—then at the 
other. His short bob-tail switched. He 
twitched his lips. His eyes snapped. He wore 
all the while an expression of curiosity. Present- 
ly he sat down on his haunches, still watching us. 
We kept up a continuous conversation in an ordi- 
nary low tone of voice. A few of the numerous 
pictures I snapped are here reproduced. 

After about five minutes, he got up, turned and 
walked to the edge of the timber. Just before 
going into the bushes, he stopped again, delib- 
erately turned his head and took a parting look, 
then walked out of sight. He showed no more con- 
cern than that of curiosity regarding this new thing 
that had come into his exclusively animal life. 

Both Closson and George, who have always 
lived in the mountains, said they had never be- 


fore gotten so close to a wild animal. The in- 
cident was one discussed later in our camps. All 
theories had been broken. He smelled us. He 


saw us. He heard us. He could have landed 
in the middle of our canoe, on top of our fresh 
meat, with one short jump, and yet he made no 
movement to molest us. We decided “he was 
so wild he was tame.” 

Big game hunting is both interesting and ex- 
citing. Camp life has a lure that leads us all 
on, and on, and on. It is such little unexpected 
incidents as this one that are the real treasures 
of the hunt. I felt this glimpse alone of wild 
animal life would have been compensation enough 
for the entire trip. 

We were out thirty days and had a most suc- 
cessful trip, bagging three grizzlies and one silver 
tip. One of the grizzlies was known as “Old 
Tramp,” said to be one of the biggest ever found 
in that locality. He had a history not unlike the 
story of “Old Wahb,” written by that most in- 
teresting writer, Ernest Seton Thompson. He, 
too, “busted” all theories of the man smell “sky 
high.” 


A TRIBUTE TO THEODORE GORDON 
Riverside Drive, New York, June 23, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Allow me to add my poor tribute to what you 
said about Theodore Gordon in the June number 
of Forest and Stream, 

About twenty years ago I met Mr. Gordon for 
the first time on the Beaverkill, in Sullivan 
county, New York. We were stopping at the 
same boarding house and we had many conver- 
sations on trout fishing, flies, etc. 

He impressed me as being a man of rare re- 
finement and a charming personality. 

The trout flies he tied were works of art. I 
was about to make a fishing trip to Canada and 
Maine and, hearing of it, he presented me with 
a few flies with the request to try them on the 
Maine waters. They were “killing” flies, but 
too precious for fishing. I treasure them in a 
little box, keepsakes to the end. 

To one whom fate has consigned to a city life 
of toil and worry, the mode of life followed by 
Mr. Gordon, even though forced to it by poor 
health, seems to be the ideal lite. 

What beautiful mental pictures of forest and 
stream, and recollections of glorious days spent 
out-of-doors Theodore Gordon has taken with 
him into his immortality! James M. Stewart. 
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Big Game Possibilities of the East Kootenay 


Here is a “Where To” Article by a Man Who Made a Careful Exploration 
of One of the Best Game Sections on the North American Continent 


The following letter has been written for “Forest and Stream” by a sportsman for sports- 
men in search of hunting territory. All information as far as possible has been given, so that 
intending sportsmen may be fully informed as to conditions to be met with. 


5) ROM a long experience in various 
parts of the Rockies I affirm 
confidently that in no other part 
can so many different species 
of big game trophies be found 
in the same district as the East 
‘| Kootenay. It has been very 

little hunted in recent years and 
is therefore, generally speaking, very little known 
to alien sportsmen, and so offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for the securing of several trophies in 
the same district. 

That part of the East Kootenay I refer to lies 
on and about the head waters of the Vermillion, 
Simpson, Ice, Moose, Tokem and several other 
creeks and rivers—all tributaries of the Kootenay 
River, and north in the same belt of country as 
that hunted over in 1905 by the authors of “Camp 
Fires in the Rockies,” Messrs. Hornaday and 
Phillips. 

I have, in the past few years, made several ex- 
ploring trips as to game conditions on the above 
tributaries, and have just returned from another 
this spring (end of May). 

The new well-informed big game hunter does 
not require to be told that various species of our 
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By Ubique. 


native game are becoming beautifully less and less 
—broadly speaking — throughout the western 
mountains. 

Outside of National parks and a few, very few, 
wild districts, British Columbia and Alaska shel- 
ter the last of the big game. Although science 
has moved forward with giant strides in all de- 
partments .in the last twenty years, little or noth- 
ing has been done for the better protection and 
increase of our Fauna. British Columbia is no 
exception to the rule; therefore, one may be ex- 
cused for expressing satisfaction on suddenly 
finding himself in the midst of a well stocked 
game country. To stand, for instance, as I did a 
couple of weeks ago, on a gravel bar at the 
forks of three creeks and through a pair of ordi- 
nary field glasses see five goats quietly feeding 
below timber-line, and below them on a grassy 
“slide” three bears doing the same, while by turn- 
ing partially around, as though on a pivot, and 
looking down stream to encounter two young 
bucks (white-tails), and below them just wading 
across the river a huge bull moose, and just below 
him again, standing quietly on a bar at a bend 
in the river, two wapiti (elk) is, I venture to 
say, a feat that cannot be repeated to-day outside 


of British Columbia or Alaska. Even in these 
two huge countries and—generally speaking—un- 
settled, it is very doubtful if all the following 
species of game can be found in any other dis- 
trict outside of the East Kootenay: 

(1) Bear—Grizzly, silver-tip, cinnamon and 
black, all fairly abundant throughout. Of the 
many hundreds of “slides” on the tributaries men- 
tioned, all those examined show “signs,” more or 
less, of bear, by fresh droppings, spoor, well 
padded trails, beds, feeding places on “slides,”-. 
trees barked, and gopher burrows torn up by the 
great claws of the grizzly. 

(2) Moose—Very abundant throughout the 
northern part of Kootenay River and tributaries. 
Some good heads can be obtained on these tribu- 
taries, where a shot has not been fired in years. 

While hunting moose on the main Kootenay 
River last December, I saw with naked eye thir- 
ty-six moose (cows, calves and bulls), in three 
days within a radius of six miles, on a burnt 
“slash,” running along the mountain side. 

(3) Wapiti—Fairly numerous, as indicated by 
their droppings, spoor, battle grounds, velvet 
cleaning from horns on trees, and shed horns 
lying about. Having been on the protected list 
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A Lynx “So Wild, He Was Tame” 


Rare Photos Taken Under Unusual Conditions 
By J. M. Murdock. 


hatin, N these modern times, we work 
everything down to a theoretical 
basis, but when we test our 
theories practically, we are con- 
fronted with all sorts of un- 
expected experiences. 

Such was my fortune when 
on a recent spring hunting 
trip after grizzly bears up in the wilds of British 
Columbia. How we located sixteen grizzlies on 
orie trip last May, and succeeded in getting four 
big specimens, will be the subject of a later story. 

I outfitted at Jasper, P. O., Alberta, Canada, 
reaching that far-removed-from-civilization point 
via the main line of the new Grand Trunk ex- 
tension of the western division from Winnepeg. 
Closson Otto, of Otto Brothers, guides and out- 
fitters, was my guide, and George Hargrave was 
our cook. A more capable team never went into 
the mountains. The country is new to explorers, 
beautiful, full of big game—anyone going there is 
sure of a successful trip. 

I have hunted about all the big game to be 
found on our continent. I have read much of 
the natural history of American big game. I 
have read with much interest the stories printed 
in Forest and Stream which treat of big game. 
I have always supposed that all big game is 
afraid of the man smell. That if any wild ani- 
mal gets the scent of man, he will get away quick- 
ly. Our experiences prove that there are excep- 
tions to the theory. 

‘We had been out for about two weeks and 
were camped at the end of a beautiful lake lo- 
cated about 100 miles out from the railroad. This 
lake is one of those beautiful bits of water, fed 
by the glaciers of melting snow that covered the 
mountains’ sides, that extended from their peaks 
down ‘to the water’s edge. The lake is about 
eight miles long and one and one-half miles wide. 





Water is clear as crystal. We could see the 
bottom at depths up to about thirty feet. 

At this camp we had been successful in secur- 
ing three of our four grizzlies. One afternoon 
we decided to move our camp to the other end 
of the lake. With a deal of hard work, we had 
brought a canoe ninety miles up the river. It 
had to be lined and poled all the way on account 
of the swift current and we had to make sev- 
eral portages. Ours was the first canoe ever 
floated on the waters of the lake. 

After loading up our canoe with the outfit of 
a sixteen-foot tepee tent, full camp equipment 
and twelve days’ provisions—this with the three 
bear skins and hides and the added weight of 
three men—we had little free board. We were 
down to within about four inches of the sides 
of the canoe. Take a sixteen-foot canoe loaded 
in this manner on a lake as big as this one, then 
stir up the water with a twenty-mile blow—if you 
don’t know anything about canoes, you will learn. 
If you want to get a good scare, you will have 
your wish gratified. If you don’t, you will get 
it, anyway. 

We got ours, and after shipping considerable 
water in making a forced crossing of the lower 
end of the lake, we were glad to hug the shores 
the remainder of the trip. Both Closson and 
George were expert canoe men; otherwise we 
would have had a bad spill that in ice water is 
not desirable—with the depth apparently infinite. 

We had reached a point about half way up the 
lake when we saw an animal walking along the 
rocks on the shore. Closson said, “There’s a 
coyote” A few minutes later, “No, it’s a lynx.” 
He was about 100 yards away when we first saw 
him. We continued paddling. When about 
sixty yards away, he turned and saw us. He 
stopped. We kept paddling slowly for we ex- 
pected him to make one jump and disappear 


within the bushes, but he didn’t. He stood still 
until we came up alongside of him and not more 
than ten feet from where he stood. ‘We had 
fresh meat in the canoe to add to our attraction. 
He looked at one end of the canoe—then at the 
other. His short bob-tail switched. He 
twitched his lips. His eyes snapped. He wore 
all the while an expression of curiosity. Present- 
ly he sat down on his haunches, still watching us. 
We kept up a continuous conversation in an ordi- 
nary low tone of voice. A few of the numerous 
pictures I snapped are here reproduced. 

After about five minutes, he got up, turned and 
walked to the edge of the timber. Just before 
going into the bushes, he stopped again, delib- 
erately turned his head and took a parting look, 
then walked out of sight. He showed no more con- 
cern than that of curiosity regarding this new thing 
that had come into his exclusively animal life. 

Both Closson and George, who have always 
lived in the mountains, said they had never be- 
fore gotten so close to a wild animal. The in- 
cident was one discussed later in our camps. All 
theories had been broken. He smelled us. He 
saw us. He heard us. He could have landed 
in the middle of our canoe, on top of our fresh 
meat, with one short jump, and yet he made no 
movement to molest us. We decided “he was 
so wild he was tame.” 

Big game hunting is both interesting and ex- 
citing. Camp life has a lure that leads us all 
on, and on, and on. It is such little unexpected 
incidents as this one that are the real treasures 
of the hunt. I felt this glimpse alone of wild 
animal life would have been compensation enough 
for the entire trip. 

We were out thirty days and had a most suc- 
cessful trip, bagging three grizzlies and one silver 
tip. One of the grizzlies was known as “Old 
Tramp,” said to be one of the biggest ever found 
in that locality. He had a history not unlike the 
story of “Old Wahb,” written by that most in- 
teresting writer, Ernest Seton Thompson. He, 
too, “busted” all theories of the man smell “sky 
high.” 


A TRIBUTE TO THEODORE GORDON 
Riverside Drive, New York, June 23, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Allow me to add my poor tribute to what you 
said about Theodore Gordon in the June number 
of Forest and Stream, 

About twenty years ago I met Mr. Gordon for 
the first time on the Beaverkill, in Sullivan 
county, New York. We were stopping at the 
same boarding house and we had many conver- 
sations on trout fishing, flies, etc. 

He impressed me as being a man of rare re- 
finement and a charming personality. 

The trout flies he tied were works of art. I 
was about to make a fishing trip to Canada and 
Maine and, hearing of it, he presented me with 
a few flies with the request to try them on the 
Maine waters. They were “killing” flies, but 
too precious for fishing. I treasure them in a 
little box, keepsakes to the end. 

To one whom fate has consigned to a city life 
of toil and worry, the mode of life followed by 
Mr. Gordon, even though forced to it by poor 
health, seems to be the ideal lite. 

What beautiful mental pictures of forest and 
stream, and recollections of glorious days spent 
out-of-doors Theodore Gordon has taken with 
him into his immortality! James M. Stewart. 
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Big Game Possibilities of the East Kootenay 


Here is a “Where To” Article by a Man Who Made a Careful Exploration 
of One of the Best Game Sections on the North American Continent 


The following letter has been written for “Forest and Stream” by a sportsman for sports- 
men in search of hunting territory. All information as far as possible has been given, so that 
intending sportsmen may be fully informed as to conditions to be met with. 










ROM a long experience in various 
parts of the Rockies I affirm 
confidently that in no other part 
can so many different species 
of big game trophies be found 
in the same district as the East 
Kootenay. It has been very 
little hunted in recent years and 

is therefore, generally speaking, very little known 

to alien sportsmen, and so offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for the securing of several trophies in 
the same district. 

That part of the East Kootenay I refer to lies 
on and about the head waters of the Vermillion, 
Simpson, Ice, Moose, Tokem and several other 
creeks and rivers—all tributaries of the Kootenay 
River, and north in the same belt of country as 
that hunted over in 1905 by the authors of “Camp 
Fires in the Rockies,” Messrs. Hornaday and 
Phillips. 

I have, in the past few years, made several ex- 
ploring trips as to game conditions on the above 
tributaries, and have just returned from another 
this spring (end of May). 

The new well-informed big game hunter does 
not require to be told that various species of our 
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native game are becoming beautifully less and less 
—broadly speaking — throughout the western 
mountains. 

Outside of National parks and a few, very few, 
wild districts, British Columbia and Alaska shel- 
ter the last of the big game. Although science 
has moved forward with giant strides in all de- 
partments .in the last twenty years, little or noth- 
ing has been done for the better protection and 
increase of our Fauna. British Columbia is no 
exception to the rule; therefore, one may be ex- 
cused for expressing satisfaction on suddenly 
finding himself in the midst of a well stocked 
game country. To stand, for instance, as I did a 
couple of weeks ago, on a gravel bar at the 
forks of three creeks and through a pair of ordi- 
nary field glasses see five goats quietly feeding 
below timber-line, and below them on a grassy 
“slide” three bears doing the same, while by turn- 
ing partially around, as though on a pivot, and 
looking down stream to encounter two young 
bucks (white-tails), and below them just wading 
across the river a huge bull moose, and just below 
him again, standing quietly on a bar at a bend 
in the river, two wapiti (elk) is, I venture to 
say, a feat that cannot be repeated to-day outside 


of British Columbia or Alaska. Even in these 
two huge countries and—generally speaking—un- 
settled, it is very doubtful if all the following 
species of game can be found in any other dis- 
trict outside of the East Kootenay: 

(1) Bear—Grizzly, silver-tip, cinnamon and 
black, all fairly abundant throughout. Of the 
many hundreds of “slides” on the tributaries men- 
tioned, all those examined show “signs,” more or 
less, of bear, by fresh droppings, spoor, well 
padded trails, beds, feeding places on “slides,”- 
trees barked, and gopher burrows torn up by the 
great claws of the grizzly. 

(2) Moose—Very abundant throughout the 
northern part of Kootenay River and tributaries. 
Some good heads can be obtained on these tribu- 
taries, where a shot has not been fired in years. 

While hunting moose on the main Kootenay 
River last December, I saw with naked eye thir- 
ty-six moose (cows, calves and bulls), in three 
days within a radius of six miles, on a burnt 
“slash,” running along the mountain side. 

(3) Wapiti—Fairly numerous, as indicated by 
their droppings, spoor, battle grounds, velvet 
cleaning from horns on trees, and shed horns 
lying about. Having been on the protected list 
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—as they still are at the present writing—for the 
last nine or ten years, it is really necessary to 
have one open season to kill off the very old 
bulls, which, in every sense of the word, have be- 
come the worst of vermin to their own species. 
To replace these, fresh blood (young bulls) 
should be imported and turned out (Southern 
animals preferred), to improve and invigorate 
the herds. 

(4) Big-horn—Fairly numerous also over 
large area; very few shot in recent years; some 
good heads to be obtained. Big-horn and goat 
may be shot on the same mountain. 

(5) Goat — Most abundant 
throughout the East Kootenay. 

(6)" Black and White-Tailed Deer — Very 
numerous all over. The former carry some 
fine heads. A day’s journey back from settle- 
ments. They keep to the mountain sides be- 
low timber-line. The white-tail can be met with 
in every valley and creek bottom. 

(7) Mountain Lion, Congar, Panther, etc., but 
all one and the same animal, are to be found 
principally on east side of Kootenay River and 
main range of the Rockies, but distributed more 
or less all over. Several were trapped last 
winter. The bounty at present on this destruc- 
tive brute is $15. It should be doubled, when 
trappers would give it more of their attention 
than at present is the case. It is rarely found— 
except in the winter months—at a low altitude. 
I note that seme writers consider the Goat im- 
mune from attack by this animal. No doubt 
they make this statement from experience and 
observation in the field, hence, they are entitled 
to their opinions. But I would point out that 
Felis Concolor is a long, if low, lithe, powerful 
beast of the cat species, springs from fourteen to 
sixteen feet cn its prey with a paralyzing shock 
that no animal in the mountains can stand 
against but the Grizzly. To put it shortly, it is 
better underground. Thirty dollars is not too 
much for its scalp. 

Wolves—Practically non-existent in the East 
Kootenay. 

Fishing—First-class, the principal species being 
charr and “cut-throat.” Why such an outland- 
ish, harsh name as “cut-throat” is difficult to un- 
derstand, seeing that the under gills must be 
opened before disclosing the red marks, from 
which this true trout takes its peculiar name, I 
presume, can be seen. It is found in all streams 
and tributaries, as well as the main Kootenay 
River. Charr attain large size in deep water. 


The spring is the best time to hunt bear—May 
and June—the former for preference. They are 
then confined to a narrow compass, i. ¢., on the 
“slides” only, and with a little patience, evenings 
or early mornings, where “signs” are found, suc- 
cess is assured. 


everywhere 
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The Selkirk Range, running north and south, 
west of the Columbia and Kootenay Rivers, car- 
ries only three species of big game, excluding 
deer, viz: bear, caribou and goat. There is no 
better grizzly bear range on the continent than 
the lofty Selkirks, with their innumerable 
“slides” and snow-clad peaks. 

A day’s journey up one of the many creeks 
that empty into the Columbia River from any 
station on the recently constructed K. C. & R. 
railroad (from Golden or main line of C. P. R. 
to Cranbrook) will place the sportsman in a guar- 
anteed grizzly country. Two days will place him 
in the midst of all the various species of game 
mentioned in the East Kootenay. 

The license fee charged aliens 
bear hunting is $25.00. 

In the open season, to cover all big game, the 
fee is $100.00. This latter fee is considered tu 
be prohibitive and against the interests of the 
province—as it is. 

Personally, I have always advocated that the 
fee charged aliens should be on a sliding scale, 
viz:. Ordinary gun license to cost from $10, to 
not more than $25. Then so much for each 
head of game allowed to be shot, when shot, 
say roughly from $15 to $25 for a grizzly or 
wapiti or big horn, the three principal trophies 
of the sporting world, and from $10 to $15 or 
even $20, as decided, for moose or goat or black 
bear, etc. No thorough going sportsman will ob- 
ject or hesitate 4 moment to pay a liberal fee 
for a magnificent trophy lying at his feet, se- 
cured by his own rifle after strenuous exertion 
and at heavy expense! 


for spring 


Moreover, on this system there is no cause 
for irritation or annoyance in case of failure, or 
excuse for writing bitterly on the heavy fee 
charged in advance, as was the case of couple of 
years ago in a sporting magazine. 

On the other hand, should the sportsman se- 
cure his full allowance the government receives 
over the $100 charged in a lump sum. Hunting 
big and elusive game of various kinds in heav- 
ily-timbered mountains is most uncertain at the 
best of times for the best of men; therefore it 
doesn’t follow that the well-informed sportsman 
of to-day, in paying this heavy fee in advance, is 
in any way deceived that he is going to hunt in 
a well-stocked game preserve; nothing could be 
further from the truth. 


We were told recently by a public speaker, 
Mr. Oscar C. Bass, at the annual dinner of the 
Canadian Camp, New York, that “provincial leg- 
islatures looked upon game protection as a 
huge joke.” Certainly when one inquires into 
the matter one finds very few practical sports- 
men, naturalists, or lovers of wild life as mem- 
bers of legislatures. Nevertheless, I have every 





confidence that our present Provincial govern- 
ment will either lower the present fee, or place it 
on the “sliding scale” I have outlined above, if 
properly approached, as they at all events, don’t 
look upon game protection “as a joke.” 

It may be asked, how this money for each head 
of game killed is to be collected if placed on a 
sliding scale. 


By issuing coupons with the gun license, one 
for each head allowed. to be attached to the 
head or skin of each trophy before shipment out 
by any carrying company. A deposit can be 
left in the hands of any government agent, jus- 
tice of the peace, or game warden; or the guide, 
who has to take out a license before being al- 
lowed to act as such, can be held responsible. 


The trails up the various tributaries are not in 
the best condition possible. But as all streams 
and rivers, though traveling at the rate of from 
six to eight miles per hour, are fordable on horse- 
back, the trail is never a necessity in April and 
May, and the fall months of the open season. 


Excepting the game wardens and fire rangers, 
there is no other travel, or very little, over these 
trails, and as the above men work singly it is 
not easy for them to keep the trails open. But 
the true big game hunter, who is not afraid of 
fording streams or swimming them if necessity 
demands it, will not growl, as it keeps the ner- 
vous amateur out. 

As I have said, the game wardens work alone. 
Each has a very large territory to look after, 
much too large for one man, and he should not 
be alone in a rugged, heavily-timbered sea of 
mountains, bi-sected with running rivers, full of 
quicksands, continually passing great “slides,” 
full of loose rock, ready to rush down at the 
slightest touch, miles of decayed timber from old 
forest fires that a wind-storm—so prevalent in 
the mountains—uproots by thousands, hurling 
them in all directions and blocking up the trails, 


_which means heavy axe-work for the warden, 


after two and three days from the nearest set- 
tlement, if he would get either in or out. In 
such a wild region—in fact, just as God left it— 
a warden absolutely alone, threatened with these 
and other unseen dangers, is helpless. They 
never complain, but it seems hardly fair to ask 
them to travel continually alone for weeks in a 
wilderness, and to expect them to keep all hunt- 
ing trails open, would be too ridiculous. 

Finally, given patience, a fair amount of time, 
say three weeks or a month, with a good guide, 
there is no reason to be advanced why any 
sportsman who is a fair shot should not take out 
with him his full quota of game. 

The employing of a good scout is suggested, 
especially if only a limited time is at the dis- 
posal of the sportsman. 


Taking a flash-light picture of a wild animal is considered the highest art of photography. 
Taking a moving picture film of three thousand feet covering the same subject is a rarer 


achievement. 


Mr. Frank Merton Buckland, author of “Rhymes of the Stream and Forest,” 


the well-known Forest and Stream book, has just returned from the wildest portions of New 
Brunswick, after having photographed on moving picture films some wonderful scenes showing 
moose in their haunts, groups of deer, bears and bear-cubs at play, etc. Mr. Buckland’s pictures 
reveal the Happyland of Animal Life. He will, in an early issue of Forest and Stream, tell about 
his trip. This ought to be the outdoor story of the year. 
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Is The Single Hook More Deadly Than The 


Gang Or Plug Bait? 


A Few Remarks On Rigging Hooks To Catch Fish As Legalized By The Three Representative States 


N the last few years the Con- 
servation Commissions of a 
number of states have begun to 
take a new departure in the 
conservation of fish. They 
seem to figure on its being a 
practical method and feel as- 
sured of its final success. 


Whether it is a success or not there is large 
room for doubt. 

They seem to feel that they have gone as far 
as they can go in limiting the open season and 
still have any open season at all, for the middle 
of June is certainly very late to get any good 
bass fishing, it being much better two weeks 
earlier. But no doubt feeling that something 
else should be done toward conserving the sup- 
ply they have enacted theoretical laws limit- 
ing the number of hooks to be used. 

The state of Maine ‘has put into effect a law 
that allows a fisherman to use only one hook, 
presuming of course, that this would not only 
tend to conserve the fish, but prove to be a less 
cruel method of taking them. They seem to 
have felt that a fish would suffer: much more 
acutely when caught on a gang hook than on a 
single hook. This might be true if a fish were 
hooked in the same position with each style of 
hook—but they are not. 
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By Black Bass. 


It is seldom when fishing with a set of treble 
hooks that a fish is hooked anywhere but the 
hard, callous part of the mouth, for the simple 
reason that the hook must be struck in a cer- 
tain precise position for the fish to swallow the 
complete set of hooks. Whereas, in using the 
single hook, it being small and easily swallowed, 
a fish will almost invariably be hooked in the 
gullet; this, of course, applying to a baited hook 
and not a fly. 


In this respect alone the single hook is mur- 
derous. The fact that a fish fights in a more 
feeble manner when hooked in the gullet than in 
the mouth goes to prove that they must suffer 
more pain. ‘Consequently, the single-hook law 
could not have emanated from a humanitarian 
viewpoint. 

Probably it originated through a vague idea 
that it would tend to conserve the fish supply. 
But does it? Has a fish any chance at all when 
hooked in the gullet? 


Nowadays a great many fishermen fish simply 
for the sport it affords, replacing all fish taken. 
Under these conditions, a large number of the 
fish are apt to die when hooked in the gullet with 
a single hook, whereas if they were caught on a 
bait surrounded with sets of gang hooks, as most 
of the modern bass baits are, they would be 
‘hooked lightly in the callous part of the mouth 


and suffer very little or none at all when replaced 
in the water. 

It is possible that the tyro does not catch as 
many fish when using the single hook as he 
would should the law allow him to use gang 
hooks, but what the tyro catches matters very 
little in the long run, anyway. It is the expert, 
the man who fishes day in and day out, that 
counts. And it is just this same expert that the 
law does not touch, for the simple reason that the 
expert knows how to rig a single hook so that 
it will catch just as many, or more, fish than the 
gang hook will. By single hook is meant the 
interpretation that the Maine law places upon it, 
one large hook to do the work and a smaller 
hook, called a gill hook, above it. 

In using a smelt for bait (a very favorite 
method in Maine), it can be placed on the hooks 
just as well, if not better, when using this gill 
hook as if several sets of treble hooks were 
used, although, as a matter of fact, in the uni- 
versal method of hooking a smelt, more than 
one hook is not needed, as the bait is threaded 
on in such a manner to make it look natural, 
and more than one hook is superfluous. All of 
which goes to prove that, although the law was 
intended for the protection of the fish, it does 
not work out as desired, being not at all prac- 
tical. 

The state of New Jersey has a law limiting all 
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fishermen to three hooks, meaning one set of 
treble hooks, which in its effects is just about 
as useful in conserving the fish as the one-hook 
law of Maine, simply compelling the tyro to be- 
come an expert as quickly as possible. 

’ Even in New York, where every style of rig 
is allowed by law, the expert will not use the bait 
rigged as it comes from the factory, but changes 
the hooks as soon as bought, lacing them in po- 
sitions where they know the fish will strike the 
bait. The tyro soon learns that it will not do 
to place a single gang in haphazard fashion on 
the bait, and the loss of a few fish makes him 
understand just what spot the hook must be in 
to hook every fish that comes near it. And once 
learned it becomes a much more murderous bait 
than any of those that are covered with six or 
seven sets of hooks, as most of the baits are that 
are used in New York. 5 

In the end the gang proves itself to be the 
most humane bait of them 4ll, the fish being 
hooked lighter and consequently being harder to 
bring safely to boat than with the single set of 
hooks. 

This in theory may not seem to be true, but in 
practice will very soon prove itself to be so. 

Even the bait manufacturers are now equip- 
ping their baits with fewer hooks than formerly, 
gradually gravitating from the “small baits, lots 
of hooks” idea to the eventual use of but one set 
of three, the plan that the experts have been us- 
ing, but keeping quiet about, for a number of 
years past. 

Some fishermen claim that a bass invariably 
attacks a surface bait in a spiral motion, mak- 
ing a half turn in the ascent; others that the rush 
is straight. But they all agree that the bait is 
seized from vnderneath at a spot a little more 
than half way to the rear. Knowing this, they 
attach their one set of hooks accordingly, with 
no others to interfere, so that it will swing to 
just the position desired when the bait is reeled 
in at ordinary speed, the hooks in this way hang- 
ing from one and a half to two inches from the 
bait, and dropping fairly into the fish’s mouth 
before the bait is touched. Every strike means 
not only a fish hooked, but a fish boated as well, 


for the victim cannot shake it out when it is 


once half way down their throat. 

In the deep water type of bait, the single set 
of hooks works much in the same way, except 
that the hooks are placed directly in the rear and 
at about the same distance from the bait. 

In tackling a bait of this variety the fish has 
two ways of going about it. One is directly in 
front and the other in the rear, according to 
the speed at which the bait is traveling. When 
a bass sees a small fish or frog, which these baits 
are made to represent, going at a good speed, he 
will invariably seize it in the rear to disable it 
first. If going slowly, acting as if it were al- 
ready hurt, he does not take the trouble to dis- 
able it, but proceeds to swallow it offhand. Con- 
sequently, if the hooks are in the rear and the 
bait reeled at a good pace, the bass will, forty- 
nine times out of fifty, get hold of the hooks 
first. 

In the end one is forced to admit that the 
bait covered with hooks set close to the body is 
the only one that gives a fish a fair chance for 
his life. The hooks, to prevent fouling each 
other, must be set close to the body, preventing 
the fish from seizing any one of them beyond 
the extreme point. 
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Bass Fishing on the Upper Delaware 


An Interesting Little Story That Tells of Good Luck not so Many Miles 
from the big Eastern Cities 


By Newlin F. 


RIMM) HE middle of July, after days 
4 of expectancy, I corralled my 
family, consisting of my wife 
and self and three kiddies, des- 
tined for the Upper Delaware, 
at Egypt Mills, Pa., about eight 
miles below Port Jervis. There 
the river is more like a moun- 
tain stream, perhaps only fifty yards wide, and 
largely rapids of the purest, clearest water to be 
found anywhere. 

Saturday evening found our little family at the 
river’s edge, across two fields from the house, 
eagerly reconnoitering for the future two weeks’ 
method of attack. 

A row-boat having been secured, I was up be- 
fore daybreak Monday morning, stealthily dress- 
ing and slipping downstairs after wifey’s usual, 
“Good-bye, good luck.” The first morning 
brought me a couple of fair-sized, small mouth. 

I had provided myself with a hundred night 
crawlers and they seemed to tempt the bass, 
which was nearly the only kind of fish caught, 
excepting river chub which we could not escape. 
These averaged from twelve to fifteen inches 
long, and the average size of the bass was about 
twelve inches. We had good catches with hel- 
grammites, red catties, worms, minnows and 
lamprey eels. The heavy boats and the swift 
current are factors that have to be dealt with, 
and in contrast to lake fishing for large mouth 
in Southern Jersey you can imagine we had some 
new and difficult problems with which to deal. 

I had counted on some good fly fishing in these 
waters; as Mr. Malcom A. Shipley, who knows 
this country, fishwise as well as otherwise, like 
a book, had lured me by tales of a 15-inch trout 
and many others that he had caught in the river 
on flies at the mouth of Toms Creek, a few 
miles below. The natives know little about fly 
fishing and Mose Briscoe, with whom we stayed, 
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Davis. 


had little faith in one’s ability to take a bass 
from the river on a fly, although he admitted 
that fly fishing for trout in the streams nearby 
was successful. We only had one experience at 
trout fishing on this trip, and our experiences 
that day are a story in themselves, with which 
gentle reader you shall not be inflicted! Not- 
withstanding the cold water my friend had cast 
on river fly fishing I determined to give it a 
trial, with rather gratifying results; though as a 
steady diet it is no easy matter to keep the 
heavy row-boats, which were generously at our 
disposal (usually with a broken oar-lock or 
some other defect) under control in the swift 
water along shore or in the rifts, and cast accur- 
ately; one would find himself near center stream 
shooting dangerously toward the lower rifts after 
a dozen casts or more, having floated perhaps 
fifty yards or so in no time. But on one occa- 
sion, after finishing the last mouthful of a hur- 
ried supper with the family, just as the sun had 
settled down over the hills, I took up my pet 
fly rod, a red and white coaxer bait tied to the 
end of the leader and in a jump and a run had 
reached the water’s edge. In starting off I had 
displayed this piscatorial weapon to Mr. B., the 
doubter, and remarked that I had no bait; this 
was to go on record in case I should return with 
a fish. Hardly had I shoved off and beaten the 
shore with Mr. Coaxer a half dozen times before 
Whack! Splash! and I had struck. 

You know the electric thrill, only accentuated 
by the parting notes of the song birds and the 
rhythmic music of the water as in blessed soli- 
tude of evening I was fighting an unseen enemy, 
and no living being in sight to interfere. Soon I 
heaved a sigh of satisfaction as I held in my 
grasp a sixteen-inch pike. Then I crossed the 
iver with a few strokes of the oar and soon 
landed a small-mouth bass on the same lure. 

(Continued on page 510) 
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An Adirondack Patteran 


“Follow the cross of the gypsy trail.”—Kipling. 


The Nomadic Summer Life of the North Woods, In Camps, Permanent and Transitory 


T may be a blaze on the side of 
a tree. It may be a stick up- 
right beside the way, with per- 
haps one side hewn smooth and 
the direction marked with a 
pencil. Again a branch or two 
thrown crosswise of one fork 
will show which turn to avoid. 

With unfailing precision the tenderfoot will step 

lightly over this unobtrusive barrier and go ca- 

reering off in the wrong direction. More spe- 
cific, but less frequent, are the little .signboards 
of associations, clubs. and individuals, telling 
whither the path leads and how far. They add 
much to the facility of forest travel, but subtract 
measurably from the alluring mystery of the un- 
folding trail. Most difficult of all to read are 
those informal signs of the unfrequented by- 

ways. ‘Whether a logging road leads out in a 

certain direction, or will end in an aimless con- 

fusion of snake roads and skidways, may be told 
by the angle of intersection of connecting roads. 

The little tell-tale signs which show where the 

heavy loads were hauled is another help. Thus 

many a trick of woodcraft may be brought to 
the unraveling of the forest lanes. Then at 
times one must leave all settled paths and proceed 
by dead reckoning or the compass. In a long 
journey in the Adirondacks will be found every 
sort of route indication, the gypsy patteran of the 

North Woods fraternity, or none at all, and he 

who would advance with certainty must be trail 

wise and a woodsman. 

From every vacation center in the mountains 
the routes radiate, and one may establish himself 
in any strategic location and for a whole season 
find exercise enough for his wandering foot. 
Others prefer to move from place to place, stop- 
ping only for a few days in one spot. While 
these errant ones miss many fine details of the 
wilderness, they nevertheless lay down a survey- 
or’s primary control of the whole North Woods, 
and may fill in the gaps wherever they find the 
country most to their liking. Thus one will 
come back most frequently to a region ‘of many 
lakes and fine fishing. Another, having sampled 
all the varied sports of the Adirondacks, will 
find his keenest pleasure in mountain climbing, 
and settle for a summer or two in the heart of 
the Great Peaks. Not in one season can he ex- 
haust all the wonderful possibilities of that mag- 
nificent assembly of aspiring slopes and cloud- 
Sweeping summits. South of Keene Valley they 
swing in a long broken line from east to west, 
and from a permanent camp somewhere in their 
midst one can reach them all. Some of the 
climbs will require a night or two away from 
headquarters, but on such expeditions the im- 
Pedimenta will be little. Indeed, one of the chief 
Pleasures of climbing is to spend the night on 
Some commanding summit and catch the first 
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“The gypsy term for a sign left at a crossroad to 
stow which way a party has traveled. 


By Warwick Stevens Carpenter. 





The Singing Reel and a Heavy Creel. 


break of day across the peaks and cloud-filled 
valleys below. 

Much of the land in the Adirondacks is now 
a part of the state forest preserve, and the Con- 
servation Commission has recently adopted reg- 
ulations permitting the erection of open camps. 
Prior to this only tents were allowed. Thus a 
much freer use of the preserve is possible. Ex- 
clusive use of the camps is carefully guarded 
against, and travelers may occupy any one that 
they find vacant. The Adirondack Camp and 
Trail Club have already built two or three lean- 
tos, and it is probable that in time the whole for- 
est preserve, and’ particularly the sections along 
the main trail routes, will be provided with these 
shelters, erected by either individuals or associa- 
tions. Then the light foot vacationist may go 
with light pack as well, in assurance that one of 
these comfortable camps will meet his necessity 
each night. The regulations of the Conservation 


Commission, adopted September 2, 1913, are as 
follows: . 

1. No person, association or corporation shall 
build any trail or open camp upon state land 
without first obtaining written permission from 
the Conservation Commission. 

2. The location of such trails and open camps 
shall be fixed by the Commission. 

3. Application for permission to construct such 
open camps shall state the source of supply and 
the character of the material to be used, and no 
such camp shall be constructed until the charac- 
ter of the material and the source of the supply 
thereof shall be approved by the Commission. 

4. All such camps shall contain a conspicuous 
sign reading as follows: “This camp is property 
of the State of New York and is open to the 
public.” Such sign shall be maintained at such 
camps by the person, association or corporation 
constructing the camp. 

5. A suitable fireplace shall be constructed and 
maintained in front of such camp, the form and 
material thereof to be approved by the Com- 
mission. 

6. No such camp shall be occupied by the same 
party or persons more than ten days in any year, 
nor more than three nights in succession. This 
rule shall not apply to state employes while en- 
gaged in fighting fires. A copy of this rule shall 
be posted and maintained in a conspicuous place 
at such camp. 

7. The Commission may remove or discontinue 
the use of any such camps at any time. 

8. No building, camp or structure shall be 
erected on state land except as above provided. 

This action of the Conservation Commission is 
in accordance with the theory that the Adiron- 
dack forest preserve should be maintained and 
developed as a public park for the recreation of 
all the people in which the destructive and fire- 
producing effects of lumbering are prohibited by 
the constitution. With the forest cover guarded 
from despoliation by an express provision that 
timber thereon shall not be sold, removed or de- 
stroyed, the highest use of the forest as a con- 
servator of water supply and a pleasure ground 
for sportsmen and tourists is insured. The con- 
stitutional convention is now in session in Al- 
bany, and it is hoped that this essential measure 
of protection, which has been in force for the 
last twenty years, will not be abated. 

Elsewhere than on state land permission can 
frequently be obtained from the owners to erect 
small open camps, or space for more pretentious 
ones can be leased or purchased. For the ordi- 
nary short vacation, however, the open camp is 
preferable. It involves a minimum outlay of 
funds, is easier to keep in order, and may be left 
with little fear of injury. 

The typical Adirondack open camp is a log 
lean-to, with a sloping roof to reflect the heat 
of the fire. The back should be three or four 
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A Familiar Type: of An Adirondack Shack 


feet high and the front from seven to eight. 
The roof may be made of poles, with a canvas 
covering, or it may be of boards, with a cover- 
ing of tar paper or shingles. A double roof of 
boards may also be used, the top ones breaking 
joints with the lower; or the boards may be run 
horizontally, with a good generous clapboard lap. 
The form of construction will be determined 
largely by the locality, and the ease of getting 
materials to it. But wherever it may be, a good 
open lean-to of twelve feet in length by eight in 
depth will cost so little that it is quite within the 
reach of any vacationist. 

A jutting roof along the front, porch fashion, 
of about three feet in width, will keep out much 
bad weather, and a drop curtain will shut out 
any driving storm. The curtain need not be 
heavy. The lightest duck -will serve admirably, 
and even heavy unbleached muslin will answer. 
A log along the ground at the front will make 
a seat before the fire, and act as a footboard for 
the balsam bed. 


The usual rules for placing the camp should 
be carefully observed. Adirondack storms come 
rarely from the north, so the lean-to should face 
in that direction. Hollows should be avoided, so 
that water will drain off, and a spring or brook 
should be close by. If a large rock is in front, 
it will make a natural fireplace and reflect the 
heat into the interior. Otherwise a good fire- 
place of stones, carefully laid up, will be well 
worth the small labor of its construction. The 
fireplace will also prevent the spread of fire. 


One will find almost all of the advantages 


of the open Adirondack lean-to in the 
Baker tent. It is shaped like a_ lean- 
to, and when made of waterproof silk or 


‘tanalite it is the last word in portability. With 
it the vacationist may search out every secret 
recess of the woods, until he finds that corner 
that best suits his liking. It requires no special 
permit from the Conservation Commission. 


Equipped with such a shelter and a suitable out- 
fit, one may wander without let or hindrance, 

Midst dripping crags where, foaming soon, 

Through soaking mosses steals the Schroon, 

From hoarse Ausable’s caverned wave 

To Saranac’s most -northern -rills. 

For a preliminary reconnaissance let the start 
be in the neighborhood of Schroon. The details 
of the country are all accurately shown on the 
topographical maps of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, with which every camper should be 
provided. Entrance may be had up the Adiron- 
dack Branch of the Delaware and Hudson to 
Riverside, and thence by stage to Schroon Lake. 
For the real hiker, however, it will be more inter- 
esting to go in by way of Ticonderoga, on Lake 
Champlain. From there a road runs to Chilson, 
and then to Putnam Pond, on the edge of a 
wide region of unfrequented lakes and streams. 
Or let the break come at Baldwin on Lake 
George, six miles from Ticonderoga, and the 
route lead thence up a highway a few miles and 
into the woods in the direction of Bull Rock 
Mountain. The way will lead past Lost Pond 
to Putnam Pond, beyond which are spread out in 
intricate network some eighteen or twenty lakes 
and ponds of many sizes. It is a country well 
worthy of long tarrying. From the fire station 
on the summit of Pharaoh mountain it is ex- 
tended in bold relief. Pharaoh was the On-de- 
wa of the Iroquois, interpreted Black Mountain, 
as I have said in The Camper’s Own Book, 
“though another meaning, Coming Again, is prob- 
ably more accurate. More lakes may be seen 
from it than from any other mountain in the 
Adirondacks. The sweep of the view is superb. 
it extends from the mountains behind Lake 
George clear to the serrated line of the Great 
Peaks, in which are Indian Pass, McIntyre, Mar- 
cy, Skylight, Dix, and all the other best-known 
summits. The slender thread of Lake Cham- 
plain lies far to the east, and westward is a 


fringe of lesser heights. Immediately under foot 
are Pharaoh Lake and Gooseneck and Crane 
Ponds, and on all sides are other lakes of vary- 
ing sizes. But aside from its magnificence, the 
prospect from Pharaoh is just what might be ex- 
pected from such an isolated peak. It gives ‘wide 
wand’ring for the greediest eye.’ Another aspect 
of Pharaoh is more interesting to the lover of 
unusual and secluded pictures. Its western side 
drops sheerly and precipitately off into Desolate 
Swamp. From the edge of the precipice Deso- 
late lies outspread in wild abandon. To reach 
it is a matter of much angling down treacherous 
slopes. But an intimate acquaintance with moun- 
tains is seldom easy. Beyond the rank grasses 
and sluggish, lily-padded pond-holes of Desolate 
the bluff mass of Pharaoh stands impressively, 
the sharp up-whipping of its precipitous sides 
strongly accented by the scrub spruces and bal- 
sams of the swamp. It is such a fascinating des- 
olation as makes the promise of On-de-wa, 
Coming Again, doubly alluring.” 

From the top of Pharaoh the way is pointed 
also to other sections of the wilderness. Over 
the ridges to the west, beyond North Creek, is 
Indian Lake, where big pickerel abound. To 
catch them is no trick at all for the expert fish- 
erman, and one who wants big fish and plenty 
of them will find this a Mecca. About Indian 
Lake is surpassing trout fishing, and in Lewey 
Lake, which flows into Indian Lake, are fighting 
“lakers.” Westward of Indian Lake is the fish- 
ing of the Cedar River country, and beyond that 
Raquette Lake and the well-known Fulton Chain. 


The sign may lead north from Pharaoh or In- 
dian Lake, by. a diversity of -roads and_ trails, 
many of which are laid down on the maps of 
the Topographical Survey. They come at last to 
the Great Peaks, and run over their summits, or 
through their passes, to Keene Valley and Lake 
Placid. Indian Pass is the most romantic, with 
associations of Iroquois mythology. Of the 
mountains, Marcy, the Iroquois Tahawus, mean- 
ing The Cloud Splitter, is the highest, and the 
one great objective of all Adirondack climbers. 
Near the fork of the trail to Lake Colden and 
Avalanche Lake is a log lean-to, maintained by 
the Tahawus Club, and travelers may use it for 
a night. The trail to the top of Marcy from 
the south and west, starting at the Tahawus Club, 
is one of the most absorbing in all the Adiron- 
dacks. I have told of it in detail in other p‘aces. 

At the very beginning stand the ruined fur- 
naces of the McIntyre Iron Company, whose or- 
ganizers far in ante bellum days, endeavored to 
found a profitable iron industry in this remote 
corner of the woods. But the haul was too long 
and the project failed. The way winds upward 
along Calamity Brook to Calamity Pond, where 
David Henderson, the leader of the iron enter- 
prise, was accidentally killed in 1845, by the dis- 
charge of his own pistol. On the shore of the 
pond one comes suddenly upon a monument 
erected to his memory here in the midst of the 
wilderness. The trail continues on “through a 
most interesting country, crossing the Opalescent 
River at the Flowed Lands, just above Gui-en- 
dau-qua, The Hanging Spear, one of the most 
beautiful falls in all the North Woods, and just 
below Avalanche Lake, the highest sizable body 
of water in the Adirondacks. This is Ta-ne-o- 
da-eh, Lake High Up, a recent and fanciful des- 
ignation, which is more appropriate than authen- 
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tic. Almost at the top is Lake Tear of the 
Clouds, nestling in a shoulder of the mountain, 
in which the Hudson finds its highest source. 
Stunted spruces line its farther shore, and above 
their tops is the bald crown of The Cloud Split- 
ter. One approaches the eastern side by way of 
the Ausable Lakes, a fitting introduction to the 
commanding presence of Tahawus. 
top, on a clear day, is spread the most magnifi- 
cent panorama of the mountains.” 

Here is the real climbing center of the Adiron- 
dacks, and from almost any center in this close 
set collection of peaks a multitude of trails climb 
upward. That mountain climbing as a sport has 
obtained fast hold on the imagination of vaca- 
tionists is well attested by the well cleared trails 
themselves, and by the carefully lettered pat- 
teran at every important fork. Many of these 
signs are the work of the Adirondack Camp and 
Trail Club, while others have been erected by 
guides and sportsmen. If you have a guide, he 
will stop for a moment to clear a down tree from 
the path, or to throw a couple of logs in a 
swampy spot. It is a strongly established prac- 
tise among the guides of that section. It takes 
but an instant, he will explain, and smooths the 
way for the return trip or the next traveler. To 
the aggregate result of this trail improvement is 
attributable much of the popularity of Adiron- 
dack mountain climbing among women. They 
follow the lure of the patteran with as much 
alacrity and enjoyment as the men themselves. 

By inquiry and planning one may make many 
of the longer jumps in a tour of the Adiron- 
dacks by stage or other conveyance, thus con- 
serving energy for the places most worth while. 
Thus the way out from the Great Peaks may be 
down either of the railroads endinge at Lake 
Placid, or through Keene Valley by stage to 
Westport on Lake Champlain. Champlain was 
Can-i-a-de-ri Gua-run-te of the Iroquois, Lake 
that is the Gate of the Country, because it gave 
them access to their enemies, the Algonquins. 


Now it is The Gate of the Country for vacation- ° 
ists, but unfortunately the patteran at its por- 
tals must point both ways. 
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South from the Summit of Indian Pass. 


Lake Trout F ishing in Lake George 


With a Few Directions as to What to do When You Get Them 


By Stewart R. Browne. 


The ave:age man who is forced to take his 
vacation in Ju!ty or August finds it practically 
impossible to catch these beautiful and delicious 
fish in Lake George, due to the fact that in 
these two months they ae found only on the 
bottom in deep cold piaces, where it is necessary 
to have special tackle and bait, so unusual to the 
average fisherman that only one out of a hun- 
dred ever catch these wonderful fish. 

In April and May they are caught by trolling 
on the surface wth smelt or spoon; then the 
trout are to be found anywhere on the !ake sur- 
face and every one has a fair chance at them 
and many are caught. 

I would advise the one who wishes to fish for 
these trout in the hot summer months to hire 
the best local guide where he stops, who will 
show him how and where to fish, and, also, the 
kind of tackle to use for this kind of fishing. 
These guides charge three dollars a day and 
they earn all they get. These men usually fish 
for the nearby hotels, and they are allowed to 
catch and sell a certain number of pounds each 
day. They gei twenty-five cents a pound for all 
they can deliver. Some days they are lucky and 
get the limit; and other days get nothing. These 
fish are so scarce that the state ought to pass a 
law prohibiting the catching of them, for sale to 
anyone, by professional fishermen. The num- 
ber of men who live by this fishing is few. com- 
pared to the number of men who spend their 
good money and time in hotels in the state and 
who would spend more time there, if the fishing 
were better. 

The writer caught one weighing ten pounds 
three summers ago, and it was as pink as a 
salmon. It was caught in sixty feet of water, 
right off the bottom—a fresh smelt for bait on 


cang hock and a pound of lead to keep same to 
bottom, a line of best silk enameled three hun- 
dred feet long being used. It took twenty min- 
utes to land this fish, and it had to fight the 
pound lead, teo, all the time. I was alone in 
my beat, rowing myself, hooked the fish, played 
and gaffed it. I hung it up in the ice-box after 
cleaning it, aad the next day our cook, who knew 
how, boiled this fish whole, wrapped in a cheese 
cloth. for thirty minutes. Then she skinned it, 
split it in half, took all the bones out and poured 
over the meat fresh, sweet, heated cream and but- 
ter melted, then salt and saprika to taste. Same 
was put in the oven for fiftcen minutes and the 
cream and butter soaked and baked thoroughly 
through the fish and browned on top. It was 
served in a deep dish, swimming in the cream. 
We served this to a dozen persons, and to say 
it was a dream dish, is putting it mildly. It was 
a dish fit for a king, or a fisherman. 


A small-mouvthed black bass cooked this same 
way is, also, perfect. A boiled fish does not 
smell or taste fishy and the cream and butter 
add a hundred per cent. to its sweetness and 
tenderness. Many fish would be much improved 
if cooked so. 

The writer has, once each week, a shipment 
of these same fish come to his office in New York 
from Lake Superior, and they are wonderful, 
coming out of that ice cold water. They reach 
my office in perfect condition. They cost about 
fiftezn cents a pound, f. o. b., Bayfield, Wiscon- 
sin. It is a strange fact, but the New York 
public know nothing about this fish, which is 
better than salmon, and is caught in large quan- 
tities in Lake Superior by the Booth Fisheries 
Company at Bayfield, Wisconsin. They will 
ship to anyone, anywhrre, in any quantity. 
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Our Future Game Supply—Are we Taking Right Steps to Assure it? 


No System of Laws, According to this Writer, has Brought Results which can be Regarded as Satisfactory 


ae IRI MGS|HERE is a wide difference of 

opinion as to the best method 
for increasing the supply of 
game in this country, es- 
pecially in the more thickly 
populated states where the 
original stock is so sadly de- 
pleted that it appears an al- 
most impossible task to prevent the complete ex- 
termination of some of the most desirable species. 

One thing is evident to any person who is even 
slightly familiar with our game birds, and animals 
—and that is just this—that no system of game 
laws which has thus far been put in operation has 
brought results which even the most optimistic 
people can regard as having satisfactorily settled 
the question of a permanent supply of game. 

‘We all realize that something must be done 
besides shortening the open seasons, which are 
already of less duration than they should be 
naturally in this country with its almost unlim- 
ited possibilities in the way of natural breeding 
and feeding grounds for all sorts of game. 

Just what we should do is the important ques- 
tion, and it is imperative that whatever we decide 
upon should be done as soon as possible, while 
we still have a remnant of our native game to 
start with. 

All true Americans wish to see our own game 
perpetuated, but, in spite of the experiments which 
have been undertaken to propagate it, or to trans- 
plant it from one section of the country to an- 
other, we must admit that so far as practical re- 
sults are concerned we have made a failure of it. 

Experiments with our ruffed grouse and bob- 
white, for instance, show that although a few can 
be raised successfully in captivity it is well-nigh 
hopeless to expect that our covers can be re- 
stocked from artificially reared birds. 

Interested persons talk glibly enough about the 
successful raising of our native game in captivity, 
but few of them actually do it with any degree 
of success, and fewer still could do it on the 
large scale which is necessary for restocking pur- 
poses. 

If the laws could be enforced so that .all our 
game farmers were obliged to depend on their 
own efforts in raising game for sale, and could 
not quietly trap wild game to help swell the ranks 
of their stock, more than one of them would be 
obliged to go out of business, admitting it to be 
a failure. 

Why does this state of affairs exist in this 
country to-day? Is it because our gunners think 
only of killing everything with fur or feather on 
it, without caring to take any trouble, expense or 
even thought for the future? 

Is our own game more difficult to propagate 
than the foreign partridges and pheasants which 
are reared with such excellent success on the 
game preserves in the old world? 

Is it because we have not made enough efforts 
in the direction of breeding our own game to 
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By Horace O. Green. 


thoroughly understand it as yet? Or is it im- 
practical anyway, even if we did understand it? 
Why cannot our game birds be raised in large 
numbers as well as the foreign ones can? 

If we wait much longer we will not have any 
material to start with. It seems to me that the 
time is fast approaching when we will have to 
forbid the taking of ruffed grouse and bob-white 
at any time except for actual breeding stock by 
persons acting under State supervision. 

At the present time there are not enough game 





Is the Future Only Pictures? 


birds reared in captivity in this country to fur- 
nish anything like an adequate supply for shoot- 
ing purposes, and if wild birds are trapped and 
shipped from one state to another, you are simply 
furnishing sport in one locality by taking what 
rightfully belongs to the people of another dis- 
trict. 

It would be almost impossible to obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of bob-white to restock all the cov- 
ers which need it now. 

If things continue this way we will not have 
any stock for breeding left by the time the rear- 


ing of ruffed grouse and bob-white is well mas-- 


tered here, and it looks as if the only way to 





save these birds is to put a continuous closed sea- 
son on them for a long period. 

This probably would have the desired result, 
for our scanty stock would increase under com- 
plete protection. 

The argument may be put forward that the 
gunners would shoot them illegally, but our ex- 
perience with imported pheasants shows that it is 
practical to make an attractive game bird quite 
abundant, even in thickly settled places, provided 
that they can have the protection of a close sea- 
son for a sufficient length of time. 

In some sections of Massachusetts the Chinese 
pheasants inercased until their numbers reached 
the limit which the food supply would maintain 
during the winters. More birds could have lived 
in the same amount of territory if there had been 
any systematic way of providing a food supply 
during the time the snow covered the fields, as 
anyone who has had a little experience in feed- 
ing our wild pheasants can easily see. 

Although in our northern states this question 
of food supply would be an important factor in 
determining how many bob-white we could have, 
it would have little or nothing to do with the in- 
crease of the ruffed grouse, because the latter 
bird’s wel®known habit of feeding on the buds 
of trees during ‘he time of deep snows would 
insure them plenty of food at a time when strict- 
ly ground-feeding birds might be threatened with 
a famine. 

If birds are turned out for stocking purposes 
and an open season follows within a year or two, 
it means simply that the gunners will make a 
larger bag for a season or two—and after that 
we will not have any more game left than we 
started with. 

We need a long closed season, but under pres- 
ent conditions any proposed law to that effect 
would be fought tooth and nail by gunners every- 
where. We must plan some way for allowing 
sportsmen to enjoy some legitimate shooting each 
season if we are to expect their support and co- 
operation on any measure for conservation of 
wild life. 

Would it not be profitable to try the experi- 
ment of stocking some of our territory with for- 
eign game birds, and after allowing them a rea- 
sonable length of time to become plentiful, and 
get accustomed to the change of climate and food 
which they would necessarily have to overcome, 
to give the sportsmen open seasons on the im- 
ported birds, and at the same time to declare a 
long closed season on our native birds? 

It has been proved that pheasants can be suc- 
cessfully introduced here, provided that they 
have a close season of sufficient duration to al- 
low them to become well established. 

Probably foreign partridges would do as well 
if they were intelligently handled. 

The mere fact of bringing over a lot of them: 
and simply opening their coops and allowing | 
them to escape without any thought as to the | 
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kind of country they are going to locate in, is 
not all that is necessary to establish them here. 
A capable game-keeper in the old world would 
be very careful of a shipment of partridges 
which he had received for the purpose of stock- 
ing a shooting estate. He would have the birds 
liberated on cultivated land if possible, where 
part was grass and part a vegetable garden. 

Nearly all our English authorities agree that 
a field of growing turnips furnishes the best 
cover for European partridges during the spring, 
summer and early autumn months. 

‘When liberating birds on entirely new ground 
a professional game-keeper would be careful to 
confine the birds in small coops near the covers 
they wished them to remain in. 

The birds would be kept there a few days, fed 
plentifully, and allowed to escape a few at a 
time. 

The first ones which escaped would naturally 
be called back near the enclosure by the birds 
remaining inside, and if a supply of food was left 
conveniently near they would get accustomed to 
the locality and become attached to it before 
the remaining birds had all been liberated, 
whereas if the keeper simply opened the crates and 
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allowed all the birds to escape at once they might 
make a long flight and settle in a place utterly 
unfit for them to procure food, and perhaps they 
would never be seen again. Possibly there are 
such reasons as this to account for the fact that 
some of our States have poor luck in stocking 
territory with game. 

One of the best reasons for bringing foreign 
game here is the fact that the rearing and han- 
dling of the birds for sporting purposes is thor- 
oughly understood in the countries from whi-h 
we would obtain our supply, and we could rea- 
sonably hope to accomplish something, as we 
might have the benefit of the knowledge acquired 
by keeping and rearing the birds for a good many 
generations, but if we, at the present time, con- 
fine our attempts to our native birds we are ex- 
perimenting with unknown problems. 

I think the systematic attempt to master the 
breeding of cur own game in captivity as it is 
being carried on by some of our game commis- 
sioners will lead eventually to success, for I be- 
lieve there is no reason why our birds can not 
be reared as well as foreign ones. But, unless 
we take some decided action, our own birds will 
be gone before the problem of increasing them 
by artificial methods is worked out satisfactor- 
ily, or if they do not entirely disappear their 
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numbers will--be-so much-~-diminished that our 
chances of success in making them abundant once 
more will be poorer than they are now. 

‘We certainly need long closed seasons on some 
of our game birds, but it we are to expect the 
average gunners to respect a closed season we 
must furnish some other shooting for them each 
year. 

I am well aware that some do not favor the 
introduction cf foreign game, but as yet they do 
not propose any other plan which seems to offer 
the same chances of success. 

The ideals of this country have always taught 
us that it is safer to trust to the combined opin- 
ions of all interested persons, rather than to let 
the ideas of a few rule the many. Let us hope 
that sportsmen as a whole will pay more attten- 
tion to our future game prospects. 

Now as the question of funds necessary to 
carry on this work is so closely connected with 
it, why is not this a good time to make the fol- 
lowing inquiry: “If a large part of the money 
received from hunting licenses is used by the 
state fish and game commissioners to propagate 
and distribute game fishes, why should not the 
sportsmen who go fishing pay a license, too, or 
better still, why not have one license to cover 
both hunting and fishing?” 


Little Trip After Trout In The Southern Appalachians 


Hendersonville, N. C., June 20, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have recently fished a stream new to me—the 
Nantahala River, near Agnona, Macon county. 
To get there I went via Asheville, from which 
place it is 108 miles to Andrews, and about four- 
teen miles thence to Agnona. 

A lawyer friend of years’ standing, who tran- 
sacts business for the Tallahassee Power Com- 
pany, in the course of conversation mentioned my 
name to the chief or managing engineer, as a 
friend of his of the fly-crank persuasion, with the 
result that the engineer expressed a wish to meet 
me, and very kindly sent me a season’s permit 
to fish the company’s waters—Nantahala River, 
and Buck Creek, a tributary of the Nantahala, 
and protected.. So I joined him at Agnona and 
found him a most genial, pleasant gentleman, 
with none of the “sport” about him. We 
stopped at Bob Barnett’s. A big man 
with a big heart, whose little wife did 
all possible to make us comfortable. 

Those of Forest and Stream readers 
who have read Horace Kephart’s book, 
“Our Southern Highlander,” will remem- 
ber the picture of Bob and those who 
have not, have a treat coming to them 
when they do read it. The Tallahassee 
Power Company bought about thirty 
copies of it, so that all the company’s 
men and their families might have the 
opportunity to read it. 

The Nantahala River is a most beauti- 
ful stream, well stocked with rainbow 
trout; the smaller streams and its head 
waters, with brook trout. © 

The company is very wisely keeping 
the little streams free from all fishing, 
as a constant supply of trout came into. 


the larger waters from these little feeders. I 
fished only a small part or stretch of the Nan- 
tahala, because Jupiter Pluvius kept up his un- 
fortunate habit, at this season of the year, of 
dropping in at just such times as I desired to 
acquaint myself with some of the larger fish. 
Yet every minute of my time was one of en- 
joyment on that beautiful str.am, and I took am- 
ple toll of its waters, the ‘able at Bob’s being 
supplied at almost every meal. There are sev- 
eral log jams, and as I passed carefully around 
the second of these I felt sure some nice fish 
were on the watch under the logs. But every 
fish could see me from at least half way across 
as I stepped gently into the water at a point 
from which I could cast. Carefully I dropped 
my flies close to the logs, a little further at each 
cast; the water was not deep. On the further- 





Talking It Over. 


side of the stream a log jutted out toward me, 
and I felt there was my chance. 


I dropped my flies within a few inches of that 
log, and I had a very quick response. How he 
bent the little rod in an attempt to get back to 
safety! I told him, as fishermen sometimes talk 
to fish: “Oh, no, my dear sir, not down that 
way, but all the line you wish, to go up stream.” 
But he paid little heed to what I said, his fight 
being logward. This I would not concede, and 
so, after a little time he lay in the bottom of 
my creel on fresh green grass; but not until I 
had killed him,.for I never put a live trout in my 
basket to die by slow degrees. 


And then my last attempt on the river, when a 
thunder storm came up, and how the rain poured 
down ! 

The water was just clearing enough for the 
trout to see the fly, and the old J. P. 
was at it again. 


He gave me another downpour as I 
crossed the mountains on my return to 
Andrews. 


I wish I could have spent a month 
there in those beautiful mountains, on 
that wonderfully beautiful stream. I am 
sure I would have made intimate acquain- 
tance with some of the big fellows. I 
trust I can go again. 

Ernest L. Ewsanr. 





“A long string of fish is never carried 
up a side street.” So said Sir [saac 
Walton, or some other philosopher. 
When you place your advertisement in 
Forest and Stream, it goes right down 
the middle of the Main Street of Buying 
Possibility. - Why stick to side streets 
when Main Street and its customers are 
open to you? 








Farmers and Field Sports 


“Happy the man whose only care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

On his own ground.” 


And happier still is such a one who has a love 
for the rod and gun, and with them finds now 
and then a day’s freedom from all cares by the 
side of the stream that borders his own acres 
and in the woods that crest his knolls or shade 
his swamp. 

As a rule, none of our people take so few days 
of recreation as the farmer. Excepting Sun- 
days, two or three days at the county fair, and 
perhaps as many more spent in the crowd and 
discomfort of a cheap railroad excursion, are all 
that are given by the ordinary farmer to any- 
thing but the affairs of the farm. It is true that 
his out-door like makes it less necessary for him 
than for the man whose office or shop work 
keeps him mostly in-doors to devote a month or 
a fortnight of each year to entire rest from labor. 
Indeed, he can hardly do this except in winter, 
when his own fireside is oftener the pleasantest 
place for rest. But he would be the better for 
more days of healthful pleasure and many such 
he might have if he would so use those odd ones 
which fall within his year, when crops are sown 
and planted or harvested, and he need not stay 
at home. A day in the woods or by the stream 
is better for body and mind than one spent in 
idle gossip at the village store, and nine times 
out of ten better for the pocket, though one 
comes home without fin or feather to show for 
his day’s outing. One who keeps his eyes and 
ears on duty while abroad in the field can hardly 
fail to see and hear something new, or, at least, 
more interesting and profitable than ordinary 
gossip, and the wear and tear of tackle and a 
few charges of ammunition wasted will cost less 
than the expense of a day’s loafing. 

But barring the dearth of the objects of his 
pursuit, the farmer who goes a-fishing and 
a-hunting should not be unsuccessful if he has 
fair skill with the rod and gun. For he who 
knows most of the habits of fish and game suc- 
ceeds best in their capture, and no man, except 
the naturalist and the professional fisherman and 
hunter, has a better chance to gain this knowl- 
edge than the farmer, whose life brings him into 
everyday companionship with nature. His fields 
and woods are the homes and haunts of the birds 
and beasts of venery, from the beginning of the 
year to its end, and in his streams many of the 
fishes pass their lives. By his woodside the quail 
builds her nest, and when the foam of blossom 
has dried away on the buckwheat field she leads 
her young there to feed on the brown kernel 
stranded on the coral stems. If he chance to 
follow his wood road in early June, the ruffed 
grouse limps and flutters along it before him 
while her callow chicks vanish as if by a con- 
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juror’s trick from beneath his very footfall. A 
month later, grown to the size of robins, they 
will scatter on the wing from his path with a 
vigor that foretells the bold whir and the swift- 
ness of their flight in their grown-up days, when 
they will stir the steadiest nerve, whether hunted 
from an October-painted thicket or from the blue 
shadows of untracked snow. No one is likelier 
to see and hear the strange wooing of the now. 
alas, only occasional, woodcock in the soft spring 
evenings, and to the farmer’s ‘ear: first comes that 
assurance of spring—the migration of the birds 

The fox burrows and breeds in the farmer’s 
woods. The raccoon’s den is there in ledge or 
hollow tree. 


dress of tawny or white to match the brown 
floor of the woods or its soft covering of snow. 
The bass comes to his river in May to spawn, 
the pike-perch for food, and the perch lives there. 
as perhaps in his brook does the trout. 

All these are his tenants, h’s real summer and 
winter boarders, and if ke knows not something 
of their lives, and when and where to find them 
at home or in their favorite resorts, he is a care- 
less landlord. 

His life will be the pleasanter for the interest 
he takes in theirs, and the skill he acquires in 
bringing them to bag and creel. 


Another Great Game Protection 
Victory 


HE greatest game protection victory of the 
T year has been won. Illinois has enacted 
legislation prohibiting absolutely the sale 
of game, with the exception of rabbits, which 
may be disposed of under proper restrictions and 
during limited seasons. It is impossible to esti- 
mate even approximately how many million wild 
ducks and other feathered game have been sold 
in the Chicago city markets alone during the last 
thirty years. The whole country contributed to 
the slaughter necessary to provide for this con- 
sumption and in the same proportion the coun- 
try was denuded of game that properly belonged 
to the sections from which it had been shipped. 
The state of Illinois itself, the states of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and others more remote, suffered 
to fill the insatiate maw of the great central 
metropolis. Species after species literally were 
almost wiped off the face of the earth to satisfy 
this never-ending appetite. 

The same situation prevailed in New York un- 
til that state stopped the sale of game. The 
same situation will prevail in any community un- 
der similar conditions. Happily, intelligence is 
forcing greed and short-sightedness to the rear 
and only a few commercial centers are now left 
where it is possible to sell the common property 
of the people, taken wrongfully from them, to 
favored individuals. If the game belongs to the 
state, it belongs to him who takes it for his own 


use—that is, if the state sanctions that privilege— , 


but by no possible extension of human equity 
ought it to be taken from the people and made 
the basis of outside commercial bargaining. 

It is now more than twenty years since Forest 
and Stream first announced its famous platform, 
“The sale of game should be stopped,” and while 
this declaration was for a long time regarded as 
so radical as to be classed as visionary rather 
than practicable, Forest and Stream’s fight, 
thanks to the intelligent co-operation of the 


The hare makes her form in the, 
shadow of his evergreens, where she dons her 


real sportsmen of America, has been won. There 
are still two or three spots in the country that 
require looking after, but we hope in due time 
that the United States from ocean to ocean will 
be one great closed game market. 


All honor to the men who have done so much 
in bringing about this great reform, and honor 
particularly to the men who united to put the 
new legislation on the statute books of Illinois. 
Theirs is a victory worth while. . _ 


Will You Do Your Part? 


HE prophecy made by this paper two or 
T three months ago that friends of forest 
conservation might well view with fore- 
boding the efforts which commercial interests 
would put forth to break down the timber con- 
servation laws of New York has proven to be 
true in detail. Disguised in almost every imag- 
inable form amendments have been submitted to 
the Constitutional Convention now in session to 
take from the people much of the Adirondack 
forest that remains. Fortunately, these amend- 
ments have not yet been adopted in convention, 
but there is grave danger that one or more of 
them may slip through, and so artfully have some 
of them been drawn that they appear innocent on 
the face. 

In every single proposal, either to remove dead 
or down timber, or to open the Adirondacks to 
travel, there is an Ethiopian of sinister visage in 
the Adirondack wood-pile. We again urge on 
every reader of Forest and Stream and very 
particularly on every organized body or associa- 
tion having to do with outdoor life, that unless 
instant action is taken, and strong pressure 
brought to bear on the Constitutional Convention, 
the Adirondacks will be thrown open to exploita- 
tion and destruction. Columns might be written 
in substantiatior. of these assertions, but the brev- 
ity of fact ought to be sufficient. We repeat 
again that if the people of the state of New York 
do not want to see the Adirondacks destroyed, a 
mighty effort must be made to save the greatest 
playground left in the East. 

Will you do your part? 


Vermont Lines Up for a Fishing 
License 


ERMONT has joined the company of 

those states that require a fishing license 

from both residents and non-residents 
More power to Vermont! She is a live little 
state in all matters pertaining to fish and game, 
and is quick to perceive the signs of the times. 
As stated on another page, there are already five 
other states whose statute books contain a sim- 
ilar provision, while another six issue a license 
to non-residents. Unless Forest and Stream is 
vastly mistaken, the next few years will see a 
large addition to the list. 

The fishing license is certainly as logical as 
the hunting license, and none will deny that the 
hunting license has come to stay. It is in fact 
now practically universal, there being only eight 
states which do not require residents to take out 
licenses to hunt. Yet the fishermen would re- 
ceive far more for their moderate fee than the 
hunters can ever expect. Stocking covers with 
game is impractical on the same scale that is 
done with fish. 
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Studies in The Marsh 


ERY few of us realize how much of nat- 
ural interest may be found—if we look at 
them with seeing eyes—in the common 

things which lie all about us. It is not so many 
years ago that some man took up the study of 
perhaps three square feet of soil in a wood 
and went over it to see how many ani- 
mal inhabitants it sheltered. The detail is 
forgotten but the number of living creatures 
found in this forest floor and the soil be- 
neath it was astonishingly large. Few things are 
more interesting than the study of the life of a 
limited area cf land. Every hill, every stretch 
of brook, every little marsh, almost every open- 
ing in the woods, has its permanent summer in- 


habitants, and one who goes there day after day 


will see the same birds, the same mammals, even 
the same reptiles, and will gradually come to 
recognize individuals he sees. 

A marsh—a combination of land and water— 
of course contains many forms of life, and a 
man might spend a long time studying it with- 
out learning its complete story. On the other 
hand, the most casual observer will see there 
many things that interest him, even though he 
does not understand them. A report of his study 
of the birds of a cat-tail marsh was recently made 
by Prof. Arthur A. Allen, of Cornell University, 
at a meeting of the Biological Society ot Wash- 
ington, and is well worth noting. 

Not less than seven different associations of 
birds and plants were found in the marsh stud- 
ied, represented by zones of vegetation. or asso- 
ciations of plants, which followed each other in 
regular succession. If the birds of the marsh 
be grouped according to their nesting places, they 
will be seen to confine themselves for the most 
part to certain plant associations. Prof. Allen 
concludes that the birds most highly specialized 
have the highest development of instincts but 
apparently a less degree of intelligence, and very 
little adaptability to surroundings. On the other 
hand, the more generalized birds have great 
adaptability and greater intelligence, but appar- 
ently less development of instinct. 

The seven associations mentioned by Prof. Al- 
len are, the open water association; the shore 
line association—where is found the pied-billed 
grebe, a specialized non-adaptable bird; the cat- 
tail association—where are seen the bittern, coot, 
Florida gallinule and other rails, and the red- 
winged black bird. Then comes the sedge as- 
sociation, with the bittern, marsh hawk, swamp 
sparrow, and the marsh wrens; the grass assrocia- 
tion—where are found the song sparrow and the 
Maryland yeilow throat; the alder-willow asso- 
ciation, with the green heron and the smali fly- 
catcher, and the maple-elm association, with the 
larger herons and various woodland species. Of 
these species the red-winged black bird is the 
most generalized in habit and structure It is 
also the most adaptable and is the dominant 
species in the marsh. 


A DEVILFISH FOR THE AMERICAN 
MUSEUM 


Among the books on American sport long out 
of print is one, very charming and desirable, 
which has to do with the old-time South. This 
is “Carolina Sports by Land and Water,” by 
Wm. Elliott, of South Carolina. 

The first half of the book is devoted to vari- 
ous forms of fishing, and the second to “Sports 
of the Field”—the hunting of deer, bear, wild 
cats, and birds. The first hundred pages of the 
book deal with devil fishing, the capture with the 
harpoon of the great ray found on the Atlantic 
coast of some southern states, and variously 
called devil-fish, sea-devil, and Oceanic vampire. 
This great ray is from 15 to 20 feet long, includ- 
ing the tail, while its width from wing to wing 
is from 16 to 18 feet. Elliott’s description of 
harpooning these monsters and of the long strug- 
gles to kill them are fascinating and well worth 
the reading. 

Many years ago, in the early ’80s, a reader of 
Forest and Stream on the coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina devoted some time to the cap- 
ture of this great ray, which he described as be- 
ing quite as exciting as Mr. Elliott painted it. 
He had devised a special form of harpoon, which 
he used with much success, and wrote one or two 
articles describing the sport. Since that time we 
have heard very little of the practice of killing 
these fish. ; 

A year ago Mr. Russell J. Coles procured for 
the American Museum of Natural History two 
specimens of Manta respectively 11 and 7% feet 
across, but last April he succeeded in catching 
in the Gulf of Mexico, about 100 miles south of 
Tampa, a specimen which measures 18 feet 
across. This is a female, and is believed to be 
the record specimen for the Atlantic Coast. Mr. 
Elliott speaks of specimens 17 feet across, and 
the books, sometimes speak of it as measuring 
20 feet from tip to tip, but at all events, the 
American Museum is to be congratulated as hav- 
ing secured a veritable giant of this form. 





AMATEUR CASTING TOURNAMENT 
The Third Annual Bait and Fly Casting 
Tournament of the National Amateur Casting 
Association will be held at Anglers Pool in Gar- 
field Park, Chicago, Ill, on Sept. 4, 5 and 6. 
The Garfield Park Anglers Pool is, with its im- 
provements, an ideal place for the National 
Tournament. Weather conditions will be pro- 
vided for. The list of awards is alluring. The 
special trophies for new members only, affords 
a fine chance for the less experienced members. 
The goodfellowship is unrivaled and charming. 
The fun fast and furious. Reserve the dates 
surely and get into the finest National Tourna- 
ment for Amateur Angler Sportsmen ever held. 

Dr. Cas. F. Brown, 

Secretary. 


NEW DUCK -SPECIES BREEDING IN 

LOUISIANA 

Since the establishment of the vast game and 

waterfowl preserves in Louisiana, along the Gulf 

of Mexico, particularly the State Game Preserve 

and Marsh Island, it has been observed that 

there has been a marked increase in the species 

of waterfowl and shore birds that seek these 
marshes for breeding purposes. 


According to a late report made by Stanley 
Clisby Arthur, ornithologist of the Conservation 
Commission of Louisiana, to his superior, Pres- 
ident M. L. Alexander, four species of wild duck 
that go to the northern tier of states for the 
rearing of their young have remained on the 
protected areas of the southern state to perform 
that function. 


The wood duck Aix sponsa; the Florida duck 
Anas fulvigula and in few numbers the blue- 
winged teal Querquedula discors, have, until the 
spring of 1915, constituted the Louisiana list of 
anseres breeding within that state’s borders. Ob- 
servation and investigation by Mr. Arthur of the 
breeding birds this spring, which has only par- 
tially been completed, show that the mallard 
Anas platyrhynches; the cadwall Chaulelasmus 
streperus, and the baldpate Mareca americana, 
nested in few numbers on Marsh Island. The 
conservation agent there noted that the height 
of the breeding season was from April Ist to 
May 15th. Nesting was observed as early as 
March 2oth, however. 


On June 17th, the commander of the Conserv- 
ation Commission’s patrol boat “Louisiana” ob- 
served a flock of twenty-eight lesser scaup 
Marilax affiinis ducklings swimming in the wa- 
ters of Lake Borgne. The little water birds 
were with the adult parents and a castnet was 
used in an endeavor to capture some of them to 
make sure of identification. According to Cap- 
tain Sandras’ report the ducklings were but two 
weeks old, establishing beyond all doubt that they 
were bred in the Louisiana marshes. 

The conservation agent on Marsh Island also 
discovered the Long-billed curlew mnumenius 
americanus breeding on the marshland of the 
preserve under his patrol. During the visit of 
former President Theodore Roosevelt to the 
bird reservations along the Louisiana coast east 
of the Mississippi River during the early part of 
June nests and eggs of the Man-o’-war bird 
Fregata aquila were found, thereby settling the 
question whether this bird is a Louisiana breeder 
or not. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” and en- 
joying it. Why not furnish some of your 
friends who may not be acquainted with the 
good things in this issue, an hour or two of 
similar enjoyment? If you will take the trouble 
to send us the names of any of your circle of 
acquaintances, we will see that they are sup- 


plied with a sample copy with your compliments. 











The Giant Bass of the California Coast 
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He Is a Nightmare of a Bass, a Replica of the Black Bass—If You Can Imagine a Bass Six 


HERE are a number of very 
funny fake photographs on the 
IT =|| market depicting the adven- 


Si tures of various anglers with 
: 
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pickerel ten or fifteen feet 
long and black bass as big as 
a -man. If you should send 
one of the latter to a Santa 
Catalina angler about this time of the year— 
August, September or October—he would see 
nothing funny in it, as just exactly such a bass, 
so far as size is concerned, is brought into Avalon 


a 
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every day. 

In Florida everyone knows the jewfish, the 
big, clumsy, hole-lover. It is called the June- 
fish, because it was originally taken in June at 
first. It is a fish that grows and grows until a 
very mature fish may weigh one thousand 
pounds. The June-fish is a socialistic fellow; he 
believes that all the world should divide with 
him, and he would swallow the world, too, if he 
could get at it. : 

In California we have a June-fish, better 
known as the black sea bass, and supposed by 
some to be the same fish; but the one resem- 
blance is in point of size; both fishes at their 
largest size weigh one thousand pounds or over. 
But the Florida fish is a clumsy grouper, while 
the California fish is a bass in shape, form and 
appearance; gigantic, but trim and_bass-like. 
The black sea bass is a nightmare of.a bass, a 
replica of a black bass, if you can imagine a 
bass six or seven feet long and weighing six or 
seven hundred pounds. ‘When it comes in, the 
fortunate or unfortunate angler looks almost 
exactly like the man in the funny picture as he 
is landing a bass twice as heavy as himself with 
a rod whose appearance is preposterous. 

As these lines are written the season for these 
fishes is at its height and they are being brought 
in every day—two, three, or four. 

The Tuna Club, to prevent the slaughter of 
this guileless creature, some years ago conferred 
the dictum of a game fish-on this colossus; de- 
signed the rod and line appropriate and fair for 
it, and to-day, mirabile dictu, it is caught on the 
same kind of tackle I have seen in use on the 
St. Lawrence in landing the king of game fishes 
—the black bass of two, three, or four pounds; 
the fish that Henshall calls “pound for pound, 
the finest of all game fishes,” a hypothesis with 
which I agree. The black sea bass fishing of 
Santa Catalina or San Clemente is to angling 
what hippopotamus hunting is to hunting. 

- It has been my very good fortune to have 
caught many of these big fishes and to have 
had the opportunity to watch them in their na- 
tive haunts in the forests of kelp where they 
poise and live. No fish has a more beautiful 
home than the king of the bass, and to observe 


or Seven Feet Long and Weighing 600 or 700 Pounds 


By Charles Frederick Holder. 


it we should sail around Santa Catalina Island 
to what is known as Church Rock and then fol- 
low up the coast along the fringing kelp for- 
est, gazing down into the clear waters which 
are like crystal. The bottom here is a clean 
gray sand and from it grows the great kelpian 
forest; a mass of gigantic vines, each attaehed 
to a stone and rising to a surface in huge leaves 
of fronds twenty feet in length; the entire vine, 
often a hundred or two feet long and so strong 
and stout that, as in the case of the Machocystis, 
which grows farther to the south, vessels have 
but to take it aboard to use as an anchor. 

The Santa Catalina vine is large enough to 
anchor a small yacht. The leaves are broad and 
huge, tinted with all the shades of amber, and 
dotted with lime-secreting animals which have 
the appearance of silver. These huge leaves, 
when the tide is not running, hang in listless, 
beautiful shapes—portieres, loops, arches and 
colonnades, through which the sun filters, con- 
stituting a scene of the greatest beauty, which 
appeals to the fancy and imagination. The tidal 
currents here are very erratic—now in abeyance, 
again flowing up the coast to stop, and run the 
opposite direction. All the great leaves follow 
the currents, and when the time is strong, look 
like strange and monster fishes undulating and 
coiling. These vines have the appearance of 
trees, and a kelpian forest rises in the sea in 
which the giant bass lives. To see him in this 
splendid environment is well worth while. Cer- 
tain places are particularly affected by these 
fishes, the most famous one being what is known 
as “the fence,” back of the town of Avalon. 
Here I have had many a tussle with the giants 
and have seen many a man, including myself, 
out-classed and out-fought by these fish. 


The ordinary method of fishing is to anchor 
in water about forty feet and buoy the anchor 
rope so that it can be tossed off in a moment. 
But I have hooked this fish when trolling and 
they can be taken in various ways. The surest 
plan is to anchor about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred feet from the shore, according to 
locality, and on the edge or near one of the 
kelp forests; but you must be far enough away 
from them to prevent the bass from going into 
them, which will be fatal to the line. The tackle 
is what is generally used for tuna—a 16-ounce 
rod, seven or so feet long, a 21-thread linen line 
to which you attach a five- or seven-foot piano- 
wire leader. The leader, theoretically, should be 
longer than the fish, as if the fine and delicate 
line is used alone, it will soon fray off against 
the fins of the fighting fish. I generally use a 
five or six-foot leader connected by several 
swivels, and a ten hook, about tie size used for 
tarpon or tuna. 

The black sea bass you are after you hope 





An eight hun- 
dred pounder was once taken at Santa Barbara, 
and a thousand pounder has been seen in the Gulf 


will weigh f.ve hundred pounds. 


of California. The’ chances are that you will 
take nothing less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds and probably a two hundred and fifty 
pounder. Such a fish is not fastidious, he will 
require a bounteous lure, so on the advice of 
your boatman, perhaps, you put on five or six 
pounds of albacore or half a barracuda, or you 
may try a live white fish; all are good. You need 
a small sinker to take it down, and slacking off 
sixty or so feet of line you wait until your bait 
strikes bottom, then pull it up so that it is about 
three or four feet from the bottom, though this 
is not essential. All is ready. The sea is like 
glass, the richly colored cliffs which rise from a 
little rim of beach here reflect myriad tints— 
green, red, blue, white and many more. The 
Pacific is as blue as indigo and filled with count- 
less jelly. fishes of high and low degree; some 
like gems; others resembling comets ten or 
twenty feet in length and at night ablaze with 
light. It is a good place to wait in, as if you do 
not get a strike, nature regales you with a sump- 
tuous feast, a passing throng, adrift on the tidal 
currents which seem to swing back and forth, 
to and fro. 

Naturally you might think that so big a fish 
would seize the line with a rush, but not so. The 
giant is a nibbler. I have had them follow my 
bait to the surface when I was pulling it rap- 
idly in, exactly as will a black bass; but when 
the bait is on the bottom, or suspended, the bass, 
the Goliath of its kind, will affect a coyness, a 
gingerly attitude that is apparently the apotheo- 
sis of associated cautions. I know, because I 
have seen this very thing, watched the approach 
of the big fish through the forest, seen it turn 
and examine the bait from every side, seem- 
ingly out of the corner of its eye, seen it take 
it in its mouth or lips, release it, take it again, 
and repeat the act a dozen times, then leaving 
it to return—a most interesting, fascinating, yet 
exasperating spectacle. 

So, when the light line leading overboard be- 
gins to run over the side and the click to sound 
very slowly, and at intervals stopping, to start 
again, everyone who has caught a black bass 
knows that the “strike” has come. All is ex- 
citement. You may have been waiting for this 
for three hours, or it may have been ten min- 
utes. You pick up the rod, while the boatman 
casts off the buoy, and in three or four minutes 
it is running out very regularly, but slowly, the 
reel buzzing faster and faster, and you know, 
or think you know, that a monster sea bass of 


_the shining blue eye has swallowed it, or has 


a firm grip on it. You wait until ten or fifteen 
feet of line have disappeared, then allow it to 















As it does so you strike, raise your 


come taut. 
rod firmly but gently, with ‘your thumb pressed 
hard on the line, or holding-the handle that con- 


trols some reels. Right here most new anglers 
part company with the fish, as it is necessary 
to remember that you are angling under the 
highest code of angling ethics ever devised for 
the undoing of angler and fish. You can put 
just forty-two pounds’ pressure on that line, as 
it is tested for the Tuna Club to stand just 
two pounds to the strand, and there are just 
twenty-one strands or threads. But you say this 
is fishing, not logarithms. So it is, gentle read- 
er (and not very gentle if he loses the fish), 
but this very thing is what saves this sport from 
the inevitable. If you could “yank” him in, as 
anyone can with a rope, where would be the 
sport? 

Almost anyone with practice can rope a good- 
hatired steer, or take him by the tail and throw 
him over on the run; but where you try the same 
thing with a cord that will break at the slightest 
overstrain, it becomes something worth while, as 
you know that the game has all the advantage, 
and that you with your intelligence have mag- 
nanimously conceded it to the handicapped game. 


During this diversion the reel has been singing, 
growing louder, and now, as you brace back and 
“give it to him,” there comes a scream from the 
brass-tongued reel, the line vibrates and tosses 
the spray, the tip bends, and you know you have 
hooked him. By this time, when you are sure 
that you have not been jerked overboard, your 
line is being torn from the reel as though a can- 
non ball was fastened to it. The reel screams. 
You have lost one hundred feet, two hundred. 
three hundred. four hundred, and your boatman 
is shouting, “Hang to ’im, sir; stop ’im if you 
can!” Meantime he is getting under way and 
the launch heads off shore to the southwest at 
full speed while you try to reel. The proposi- 
tion now is tc direct the fish from a certain 
outer kelp forest for which he is headed. You 
hold hard, reeling when you can,. pumping the 
rod up and down and making a foot now and 
then, losing it all to gain it again.» The boat- 
man has now stopped the launch, you have di- 
verted the fish from the forest and he is towing 
the heavy launch slowly out to sea. This seems 
impossible when you remember the size of the 
line, but it is a fact, and you hold on with a 
determination to win, while the big bass nearly 
pulls your arms out of their sockets. It is now 
a question of endurance. Some bass have been 
known to wear out two or three men; others 
surrender very soon, but your average three 
hundred pounder will give you all the exercise 
you are entitled to before you bring him to 
the gaff. 

I was once fishing with two friends when one 
of them hooked a bass and played him for half 
an hour. Another took the rod and promptly 
was beaten; they could not gain a foot on the 
fish. ‘Then I took it, fresh and full of experi- 
ence, but they were soon laughing at my fail- 
ure. That fish towed us slowly but surely out 
to sea, and at last broke the line. We never 
saw him, hence he stands in the high perspec- 
tive as the “sockdolleger” of our dreams. But 
this bass is not in that class: He has his limita- 
tion and comes slowly in, now circling the boat, 
tearing off with tremendous power. All the 
tricks a black bass will play on you except leap- 
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ing, this monster tries, even ar 
to coming in on the line a 
and driving you to despair 
as you reel in yard after 
yard, soliloquizing, think- 
ing in invective, and. even 
quietly swearing — really 
one of the prerogatives of 
the boatman who looks it 
even if he does control 
himself—but it is only a 
trick on the part of a big 
fish. 

The line suddenly comes 
taut, and away it goes in a 
rush so irresistible that a 
hundred feet of line is lost 
before you know what has 
happened. Half an hour, 
perhaps an hour, slips by 
and you realize what a 
combat of one round is 
with the foils and no time. 
But every moment you 
stop reeling or fighting, 
the big game is resting. 
The secret is to keep at 
him. At the end of forty 
minutes the boatman takes 
his gaff and cries: “I see 
him, sir!” this to encour- 
age you. Every time he 
thinks you are losing in- 
terest or your wind, he 
shouts with the greatest 
suppressed excitement, “I 
see him, sir; you got him 
coming, sir!” How you 
wish you had. But these 
calls on your pride by the 
boatman always succeed and 
this is no exception. You 
are worn to a frazzle; your 
right arm is numb to the 
elbow; you have pulled, 
hauled, pummeled and mauled beyond the dreams 
of the most muscular osteopathist. You are 
about ready to give in as the mighty fish circles 
the boat like a nightmare of all the fishes, when, 
suddenly, for the first time, you feel a slack- 
ing up. You bend to it, lift reel, bend again 
for your life, and it at last sinks into your soul 
that you have the big game on the run. 

The monster turns. You catch a glimpse of 
its white belly, see a big blue eye, and it strikes 
you as a pleasant eye, then the bass rolls over 
like an animated earthquake, half out of water, 
and deluges you. “Now, sir!” shouts the boat- 
man, a paean of victory trembling»in his voice. 
You bend to it; a mighty lift, and you have the 
fish on the quarter; the big gaff is slipped under 
its colossal head, and with a wrench, amid fly- 
ing scud and tremors as of an earthquake, great 
convulsions and violent blows, the boatman has 
a mighty head out of the water, and hangs on, 
laughing and shouting, while you stand, over- 
running your reel, wiping the, flying scud from 
your face, a sort of modern Czsar; at least, you 
feel that you have conquered the world. 

“Finely done, sir. Never saw a fish better 
handled, and he is a corker,” says the boatman. 

You know you have made a mess of it, but 
you do admire the technique of the boatman. 








Fishing From the Rocks—But Not for Black Sea Bass. 


You feel for a ten-dollar gold piece as a tip 
and one of your best cigars goes with it. 

The launch has a block and _ tackle rigged to 
the mast, and after the fish has been killed it 
is hooked on and the boatman ‘hauls the colos- 
sus out of its element and swings it across the 
deck—nearly seven feet long, comely, well 
shaped, a perfect bass. Two hours later, when 
it is hoisted onto the Tuna Club scales at Ava- 
lon, it weighs 327 pounds. Then you photo- 
graph it to prove the story, but when you tell 
it and show the picture and exhibit a piece of 
the line, no one believes it, and it is really so 
remarkable and so big a fish story, that you 
do not care whether they believe it or not. You 
have the supreme satisfaction of knowing that it 
is true and that you have killed one of the big- 
gest fishes of the sea that can be taken with a 
rod, in the fairest way. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” and en- 
joying tt. Why not furnish some of your 
friends who may not be acquainted with the 
good things in this issue, an hour or two of 
similar enjoyment? If you will take the trouble 
to send us the names of any of your circle of 
acquaintances, we will see that they are sup- 
plied with a sample copy with your compliments. 
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Live Notes From The Field 


Being Reports From Our Local Conemanineh: 





WHY SIT WE HERE IDLY WORKING? 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following little extract from one of Ouida’ s 
novels still has pertinent application : 

‘When all green places have been destroyed in the 
builder’s lust of gain; when all the lands are but 
mountains of bricks and piles of wood and iron; 
when there is no moisture anywhere and no rain 
ever falls; when the sky is a vault of smoke and 
all the rivers reek with poison; when forest and 
stream, the moor and meadow and all the old 
green wayside beauty are things vanished and for- 
gotten; when every gentle, timid thing of brake 
and bush, of air and water, has been killed be- 
cause it robbed them of a berry or a fruit; when 
the earth is one vast city, whose young children 
behold neither the green of the field nor the blue 
of the sky, and hear no song but the hiss of the 
steam, and know no music but the roar of the 
furnace; when the old sweet silence of the coun- 
try side, and the old sweet sounds of waking 
dirds, and the old sweet fall of summer showers, 
and the grace of a hedge-row bough, and the glow 
of the purple heather, and the note of the cuckoo 
and cushat, and the freedom of waste and of 
woodland and all things dead and remembered 
of no man; then the world, like the Eastern king, 
will perish miserably of famine and of drought, 
with gold in its stiffened hands, and gold in its 
withered lips and gold everywhere; gold that the 
people can neither eat nor drink, gold that cares 
nothing for them, but mocks them horribly; gold 
for which their fathers sold peace, and health, and 
holiness and beauty; gold that is one vast grave. 

Yet there are those who still want more gold. 
They realize not that they will be playing in hard 
luck if they make all the money in the world 
and still can’t eat and digest a good beefsteak. 
For my part, it gives me a shiver to think of 
that, and I think I shall stop counting my gold 
and go fishing in self-defense. Behold, on the 
meadows lieth the hay and the sun shineth well 
to-day. Why sit we here idly working? 

E. Hovucu. 


GOOD STORY BROUGHT OUT BY 
PICTURE 
Sterling, Colo., July 9, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I noticed my picture in your July issue. It is 
entitled “Above the Dry Pool When the Trout 
Are Carousing.” Seeing this picture arouses 
memories of that trip, and if you will a me, 
I will recount a few of them. 

The picture was taken by my iedibidi DeS. 
M. Kellogg, of Rocky Ford, Colo., who was then 
upon his wedding trip and visited me in my 
carry upon the North St. Vrain River, at the foot 
of Longs Peak. I camped with my family that 
year five weeks and had many experiences, pleas- 
ant and unpleasant. 

The stream was stocked with the rainbow but 
at the altitude of my camp the water was too 


cold for them and | found no trout except the 
native black spotted variety. These are indiffer- 
ent to the fly and only at times will they take it 
readily. They always seem ready for worms, 
however, and I was compelled to carry them as 
I never knew when I would be obliged to resort 
to the meat-hook. Worms are not native to the 
Rocky Mountain region and I would have been 
without them had I not met up with a college 
professor from Indiana. He had fished the 
stream seven years previous and had _ planted 





some wu:us in a willow thicket beside the stream 
in a springy moist soil. He very kindly led me 
to them and I then for the first time in fifteen 
years disgraced myself by deserting the fly 
for bait. : 

There was a stream however (Cabin Creek), 
ahout four miles from camp where the trout 
took the fly readily and I have walked there and 
back many a time to get an hour or two of de- 


cent fly fishing. The stream was a confluent of 
the St. Vrain and one day I thought to fish down 
it and then to walk up the St. Vrain would be 
a splendid outing. I left camp about 4 a. m., 
and upon reaching Cabin Creek I soon was in 
my element and by noon my basket contained 
some twenty-five trout eight to twelve inches 
long. While eating my lunch another fisherman 
came upon me and as it happened he was a resi- 
dent and knew the topography of the country. 
When I told him of my plan to fish to the con- 
fluence of the two streams and then walk to 
camp, he said, “Young man, you will have plenty 
to do to reach camp without any more fishing, 
for you are by your proposed route fifteen miles 
from your camp,” and he advised me to go back 
the route I had come by. I was stubborn, how- 
ever, and wished to make the trip. 

I fished for about an hour and the advice this 
man had given me kept ringing in my ears and 
I decided to unlimber my rod and walk as rap- 
idly as possible. I soon came to where the 
stream flowed through a deep canyon with pre- 
cipitous sides and there were many cataracts and 
waterfalls—some of them six feet or so in height 
These I was obliged to get down by letting mjy- 
self slide and then catching with my hand to the 
overhanging rock and dropping to the botttom of 
the pool. I became at the first pool wet from 
head to foot and suffered some from the cold. 
After a time I reached the St. Vrain, tired and 
wet, and upon starting up the river came to box 
canyon and was obliged to wade and at times 
pull myself along rock wall by my fingers—the 
water being too deep and swift to wade. 

I arrived at camp about 9 p. m., and found my 
family much worried over my late arrival. I 
had walked twenty-seven miles over mountains, 
wading rivers, and was very tired indeed. 

That was a rough and unsettled country. Deer 
could be found by hard hunting and the old 
postniaster, living about four miles from camp, 
while coming home from a day’s fishing, was 
treed by a large bear and kept up the tree all 
night. The old fellow next day organized a 
hunting party, but never saw the bear again. 


I found while crossing a mountain the foreleg 
and shoulder blade of a fawn, and by examina- 
tion of the hoof could see that it had been fresh 
born when killed. It lay under the shelter of a 
cliff of rocks in tall mountain grass. Here the 
mother had given birth and a mountain lion had 
sprung from the ledge and killed the fawn— 
mute tragedy of the wild, and not soon to be 


forgotten. 
Dr. J. H. KEttoce. 





THE BEOTHUKS OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


James P. Howley, Esq., F. R. G. S., director 
of our Geological Survey, has just added the 
crown to his life-work by- publishing an- interest- 
ing history of the Aborigines of Newfoundland, 
the Beothuk Indians. 


As a story in ethnology, it is a comprehensive 
and valuable addition to the literature and his- 
tory of the original inhabitants of this continent. 

This work has been a labor of love for Mr. 
Howley. All his spare-time. has been devoted to 
research at home and abroad, during the last 
forty years, for any crumb of fact or tradition 
relating to this ill-fated people. 

He had the good fortune to converse many 
times with the only survivors who ever saw or 
had any traffic with the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this island, and in the course of his official du- 
ties, he traversed every place in the interior 
where the Indians were supposed to have had 
settlements. As a result he accumulated many 
relics both from the villages and burying-places. 

No man in Newfoundland is better qualified 
from a literary standpoint to make a. readable 
book out of what little is known of these peo- 
ple, and in addition he carried to the task an en- 
thusiasm on the subject and a facility for gather- 
ing facts due to his official position in the colony, 
possessed by no one else. The book is compre- 
hensive and contains all the known vocabulary 
of the Beothuks, together with comparison of 
similar words and phrases in use by the red peo- 
ple of the continent; as well as comments and 
criticisms by eminent British and American pro- 
fessors interested in the subject. 

No doubt Forest and. Stream will get a good 
review of the book from some of its readers 
who are experts on the subject, as it is one that 
will be widely read by many learned men who 
are interested in the subject. 

A cursory glance, only such as the writer has 
had time to give it, is sufficient to show that this 
is a timely contribution to the literature of eth- 
nology, and an interesting and readable volume 
that ought to be in the hands and the libraries 
of all serious students, while it will be a boon 
to the casual reader who wants to glean informa- 
tion about an interesting people, now no more— 
and other uncommon facts about the Island of 
Newfoundland, its sporting facilities, its early 
history and colonization, the relation of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the island to those of 
the continent, etc., and all from the most au- 
thentic source. W. J. Carroit. 


THE OLDEST SUBSCRIBER IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Newmarket, N. H., May 11, 1915. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed please find one dollar to pay for the 
1915 Forest and Stream. I am climbing my sev- 
enty-eighth milestone and probably am about the 
oldest subscriber in New Hampshire. I think I 
have taken, Forest and Stream nearly 35 or 36 
years. I enjoy reading it as much as ever, as 
it is a clean sheet. 

I like to read how other folks enjoy themselves, 
and remember that they cannot beat me out of 
my twenty years in Maine. M. S. LAINE. 
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Conditions in New York State Waters ——— 
Attention 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In view of the fact that a fishing license for 
anglers, call it a rod license or whatever else 
you choose, is.one of the things bound to come 
in New York state, it behooves all line fishermen 
to stir themselves to see that it is of the right 





A Lunker of a Laker 


sort and that the income goes toward putting the 
inland waters in better shapes. No records of 
the conditions in our inland waters exist that are 
of much value although they could readily be 
had through the force of protectors now at work 
in every county. Some thirty years ago a record 
was compiled by the Board of Supervisors for the 
old Fisheries Commission and an effort was 
made by me while in the department to collect 
the necessary facts from the application blanks 
for stocking, but this is all. The so-called 
“summer resort” lakes could be readily studied 
on lines already marked out by work done by the 
Federal bureau of fisheries and an immense 
amount of really valuable information already 
exists that could be collated for the purpose. 
Conditions undoubtedly have changed in our in- 
land waters, especially during the past quarter 
of a century and it seems more than probable 
that desirable changes could be made in our 
present methods of stocking. 

Correspondence with anglers in various parts 
of the state seems to indicate a willingness to 
pay a small rod license, say fifty cents annually, 
provided the money could be secured for im- 
proving fishing conditions. I am advised that 


Vermont has such a license in force since July 
1 and that under the vigorous and intelligent ef- 
forts of Commissioner John W. Titcomb that 
state is to take up just such work 4s is here 
suggested for New York. If our in!and waters 
were even roughly studied and they were scien- 
tifically divided into zones according to the 
water temperature so that our law would be 
based on the spawning seasons instead of on the 
seductive idea of “uniformity,” it seems certain 
that better fishing would assuredly result. Long 
Island already is recognized as the warm zone 
and it would: be easy to go a little further and 
recognize the temperate and cold zones that now 
naturally exist—the one in the mid-state section 
and the other in the mountain lakes and streams. 

The “uniform” law is not based on either sci- 
ence or good sense, in my judgment, and the 
zone plan as suggested in Forest and Stream has 
been approved by well informed anglers as well 
as by experts in fish breeding and distribution. 
The only objection raised has been by those who 
would continue the old order of things because 
it is easier. The great number of game fish 
hatched yearly and distributed in our inland lakes 
and streams should long ago have made for us 
the best fishing in the world, but there is reason 
to fear that much of our stocking has been 
wasted effort. Without some study of the wa- 
ters, however, it never will be possible to handle 
the problem satisfactorily. Dr. Townsend, of 
the New York Aquarium, is not the only one 
who has decided views on the subject and it 
might be well for anglers generally to take up 
the matter and give their views to the Conserv- 
ative Commissioner through the columns of this 
paper. It has long been my own belief that the 
study of a single lake or stream would soon lead 
to results that would bring about a general re- 
arrangement of our hatchery work and of our 
stocking methods as well. The cost would be 
more than met by the saving that would result 
and to secure the desirable end outlined should 
be the immediate effort of all anglers. 

Joun D. ‘WHisa. 


It will interest anglers generally not only in 
New York State, but in other states as well, to 
know that Conservation Commissioner George 
D. Pratt has already announced his intention to 
make a thorough study of fishing conditions in 
the waters of New York State, and to institute 
more scientific methods of stocking and protec- 
tion as a result of this investigation. He be- 
lieves that fishermen themselves can render val- 
uable service in many phases of this work. So 
far as the fishing license is concerned, we un- 
derstand it to be Commissioner Pratt’s idea that 
if it ever comes in New York State, it will come 
as the direct result of a demand from the fish- 


ermen themselves, in the form of an endorse- 
ment of his plans for improved fishing condi- 
tions. This is the way in which the fishing li- 
cense has come in most of the other states 
where it now exists.—Eb.] 





Unfortunately For The City Amateur, Photographs of Falling Water Can Be Taken to Best Advantage Only in the Early Spring 





Illinois has Joined the “No Sale of Game” States 


Real Conservation Work Accomplished Through Co-operation of Illinois and Missouri Sportsmen—Forest 
and Stream’s Famous Plank now Almost Universal 


LLINOIS has enacted a new game and fish 
I law which has been signed by the Gover- 
It is unlawful to 

whether killed 


nor and is now in effect. 
sell any game, except rabbits, 
within or without the state. 

Without doubt this is the great conservation 
movement of the season. Persons who are fa- 
miliar with the previous conditions, term it the 
most important protective law passed in several 
years. Widespread benefits will accrue to the 
national conservation movement by the enormous 
saving of migrating waterfowl from threatened 
extinction. 

Co-operation between Missouri and _ Illinois 
sportsmen produced this result. The writer, rep- 
resenting the Missouri Fish and Game League, 
and Mr. A. D. Holthaus, also of Missouri, repre- 
senting the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, inaugurated the plan, which soon developed 
into such proportions that overwhelming success 
was demonstrated by a vote in the legislature of 
48 to 1 in the Senate and 113 to 7 in the House. 

Every sportsmen’s association and nearly 
every club in Illinois, besides many individual 
sportsmen, actively participated in securing the 
law through a campaign of letter writing to the 
legislature, similar to the Missouri Fish and 
Game League plan, which passed the recent rad- 
ical Missouri law in the face of attempts by the 
reactionary element to abolish the game warden 
system. 

Along the Missouri-Arkansas border in the 
sunken lands, is one of the greatest wild fowl re- 





By E. T. Grether. 


sorts of the nation. For years this has been the 
paradise of the market hunter and game ship- 
per. Unbelievable millions of ducks have been 
slaughtered and shipped from this famous duck 
country. 

In 1905 ‘Missouri enacted a law prohibiting im- 
portation or sale of all game. At every legisla- 
tive session in Missouri there has been attempts 
to cripple or repeal this law, through the ener- 
gies of the commercial interests. 

Illinois permitted importation and sale of 
game “killed in other states,” and this afforded 
a great game market for the swamp hunters, com- 
monly known as “snake hunters.” The closing 
of the New York and Missouri game markets 
was a severe blow to the game shippers, and 
their influence largely was responsible for the bi- 
ennial game law fights in the state of Missouri. 

Dissatisfaction with Federal hunting seasons in 
Missouri and adjoining states, afforded a favor- 
able opportunity this year to attack the Missouri 
State law in the attempt to abolish the game 
warden system. The Missouri Fish and Game 
League expediently ignored the Federal seasons 
but drafted a bill with further drastic and rigid 
provisions against all commercialism. Thirty-six 
associations and clubs passed the new Missouri 
law with a handsome majority, the final vote be- 
ing only a few hours before adjournment of the 
legislature. 

Then the Illinois campaign was developed and. 
though many obstacles were placed in the way 
of such legislation, which seemed insurmountable, 





the Illinois law was pushed ahead of other legis- 
lation and the game selling business was made 
illegal’ in Illinois. This bill also received its 
final vote within a few hours of adjournment, 
after voting down over twenty amendments, any 
one of which would have proven fatal to’ the 
passage of the bill, by requiring another vote of 
approval by the Senate in the last hours of ad- 
journment. 

The State law of Arkansas, while prohibiting 
the exportation of game generally, contained an 
exception clause, permitting the shipment of 
ducks from the “Chicasawba District” in Missis- 
sippi county. 

This district was in the heart of the duck 
shippers’ paradise, and the fowl were gathered 
from the surrounding vast area of fine duck 
country, and shipped in carload lots to Illinois 
markets. The writer of this article, while act- 
ing as chief deputy game warden, a couple of 
years ago, confiscated 88 illegal duck shipments 
in the express cars, during two months. 

These mostly originated on the Missouri side 
of the border, but were shipped from the Ar- 
kansas “free zone.” A system of numbered ship- 
ping tags made it practically impossible of iden- 
tifying the consignor, though the consignee’s 
name and address showed Illinois to-be the des- 
tination. One hundred thousand ducks, all mal- 
lards, have been shipped from Arkansas in a 
single shipment a few seasons ago. 

I have a letter of recent date, from E. V. . 
Visart of Little Rock, Ark. who is United 











States Federal Inspector for the Lacy Act, relat- 
ing to interstate game shipments. - He states the 
records of transportation companies show nearly 
200,000 ducks shipped out of Arkansas to Illinois 
during October, November, December, and part of 
January, 1915. The Supreme Court of Arkan- 
sas has since decided the exemption of the Chic- 
asawba District to be unconstitutional. This de- 
cision, with the new Illinois law and the Mis- 
souri law, should put the game sellers and ship- 
pers entirely out of business. 


The market shooters were so audacious that 
they did not hesitate to trespass upon the exten- 
sive property of the Big Lake Shooting Club and 
conduct a reign of terror, resulting in the shoot- 
ing of club keepers and the destruction of club 
houses, one being valued at $20,000. The mem- 
bers of this famous club comprised prominent cit: 
izens of several states, but their hunting privi- 
leges were usually of doubtful value owing to the 
bitter feeling of the several hundred market 
shooters who operated in that locality. 

Conservationists in the East probably have 
never dreamed of such enormous destruction of 
waterfowl as has been going on for years in 
these overflowed sunken lands of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, caused by the earthquake 
of 1811. 

These lands are so extensive and so favorably 
located that no better place exists anywhere for 
waterfowl to congregate during the entire open 
season provided by the Federal regulations and 
not a single protest was made by the market 
hunters, as the former IIlinois law allowed the 
sale of ducks, “from other states,” during Octo- 
ber, November, December and January. Mis- 


souri prohibited all sale of game, no matter where © 


killed, but Illinois only prohibited the sale of 
game killed within her borders. Thus we can 
note what a fine monopoly was enjoyed by: these 
Arkansas market hunters and the IIlinois dealers. 


Arkansas law prohibits residents from other 
states from hunting there (except non-residents 
owning property in Arkansas, when hunting on 
their own premises, but not for export). 

Is it possible to appreciate how adroitly the 
commercial interests secured the enactment of 
such legislation, or was all this merely a coinci- 
dence? 

The northern and middle western states were 
producing annually a great duck crop to be har- 
vested by this monopoly. In some localities in 
these states, during the fall seasons provided un- 
der the Federal law, the weather was so dry 
that the migrating ducks would hurry on to the 
Arkansas market shooters’ paradise. Sportsmen 
protested at the regulations and were called “en- 
emies of wild life,” though the market shooters 
were getting the cream of the shooting and sell- 
ing ducks as a monopoly in Arkansas. In Illi- 
nois the Federal season is closed on wood ducks 
until 1918. In Arkansas there is no closed sea- 
son especially for wood ducks, though in no 
other state are so many killed as in Arkansas. 
Thus we see again how residerits of Illinois 
could not shoot wood ducks legally but they could 
purchase them (until the recent state law was 
passed) because the Federal migratory bird law 
contains absolutely no provision against posses- 
sion after the Federal closed season, nor bag 
limit shipment or sale during the open season. 
Is it therefore surprising that sportsmen who 
have always been the backbone of the game pro- 
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This Sort of Trenching Often Calls the Bait Fishing Reservist Out of Bed at Dawn 


tection movement, protested at curtailment of 
their reasonable sport while the commercial in- 
terests were laughing at their dilemma of being 
classed as “enemies of wild life,” by persons who 
did not understand the intolerable conditions? 

Now we have opportunity of noting what real 
conservation means. Let me name for special 
praise in this Illinois campaign, for their constant 
and untiring efforts, Senator J. G. Bardill of 
Highland, chairman oi the Senate Committee on 
Fish and Game; Representative Arthur Roe of 
Vandalia, chairman of House Committee on Fish 
and Game, besides other legislators—Messrs. Wm. 
J. Graham of Aledo, Robert Scholes of Peoria 
and Senator Dailey, also James H. Aldous of 
Alton, president of Madison County Sportsmen’s 
League, and Arthur D. Holthaus of St. Louis, 
representing the American Game Protective 
League. 

In the Missouri campaign, the Legislative Com- 
mittee was: Clark McAdams, H. F. Mardorf, J. 
R. Hickman, A. D. Holthaus and E. T. Grether. 
There were thirty-six organizations and clubs in 
the campaign managed by the Missouri Fish and 
Game League. 


FROM A VIRGINIA SUBSCRIBER 
Hampden-Sidney, Va. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am glad to be able to say that I like the pres- 
ent Forest and Stream very much, and I hope 
that you will never have cause to regret the 
change. There is nothing in the reading line that 
pleases me more than a good story of a quail 
or partridge hunt. M. BLAKE Mount. 


NEBRASKA FISHING IN WINTER. 

That the older ideas about the proper seasons 
for shooting and fishing have undergone a very 
material change in these modern times, is evi- 
denced by the fact that, in this particular lati- 
tude, anyway, we could have, if the law did not 
forbid, good fishing—bass, croppie, perch and 
sunfish, all through the winter months. When 
our lakes are not sealed up in icy fetters, on 
any fairly warm and sunshiny day, it is no 
trick at all to make as good a catch of these 
varieties as mark the endeavors of the angler in 
June or July. They will take their minnow or 
worm through a hole in the ice with as much 
avidity as they do in midsummer. 

SANDy GRISWOLD. 
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Wonderful Catch of Florida Tarpon 


Record Figures for Trip Tabulated by Secretary of Tarpon Association 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


The biggest event in tarpon fishing in local 
annals, and probably the greatest ever reached in 
the country itself occurred when a party com- 
posed of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Magill of Ken- 
ilworth, Ill, who were chaperoned by Charles 
Leathlean and Arthur Wintle as guides, came 
to dock in Fort Myers in the big houseboat Ken- 
nesaw. 

The party left Fort Myers on an extended fish- 
ing trip, April 27th, and after about four weeks’ 
cruising in the Marco and Shard river section, 
changed their location to the Boca Grande passes 
and spent the last two weeks or more in that 
vicinity. 

The total catch for the entire trip consisted of 
sundry shark, jewfish, bass and multitudes of 
smaller fish, and a total of 176 tarpon. This is 
probably the largest number ever recorded from 
a single cruise. Considering the fact that they 
were all caught by the two persons composing 
the party the fact is truly remarkable. 


The total weight of these fish as tabulated 
reaches the almost incredible figure of 16,377 
pounds, over eight tons of tarpon, giving an aver- 
age -for all the 176 fish caught of a trifle over 
93 pounds, in itself by no means insignificant 
for weight. The daily average counting every 
day the party was away from this port, was be- 
tween four and five fish and a total average 
daily weight of over 400 pounds for more than 
40 consecutive days. 


The largest number of fish caught in any one 
day was taken on May 109, sixteen fish; on June 
8, fourteen fish, and on June 6 and 10, respec- 
tively, each ten fish. 


The largest weight of fish caught in any one 
day was taken on June 8, 2,054 pounds, over a 
ton. On June 10, 1,419 pounds; on May 27, 1,335 
and on June 6, 1,372 pounds. 


The largest average weight per day for any 
day was May 27, when the nine fish caught aver- 
aged over 148 pounds each. On June 8, the 
fourteen fish caught averaged 147 pounds each, 
and on June Io and 6, respectively, the average 
was ten fish at 142 pounds each and ten fish 
each at 137 pounds. 

The largest fish was 196% pounds, with one 
exception, to the best of my knowledge, the larg- 
est ever landed in America, of which there is 
any record. This was caught on May 26th. A 
second large fish weighing 196 pounds, only lack- 
ing the fraction of a pound from tying with this 
record fish, and having the honor of being the 
third largest recorded fish taken in American 
waters, was caught on the following day, May 
27th. Other large fish were: June 8, 194; June 
7, 192; May 3d, 184; June 6th, 183; June 8th, 


‘fish over 100 pounds in weight. 


181; June oth, 181; June oth, 180; June 7th, 180: 
June 6th, 180. 

Four fish were caught which exceeded 190 
pounds eleven over 180; eighteen over 170; twen- 
ty-five over 160; forty over 150, and ninety-eight 
Seventy-eight 
fish were captured weighing less than 100 pounds. 

The five biggest days totaled 7,345 pounds, al- 
most four tons, an average of about 1,470 pounds, 
or nearly three-quarters of a ton per day for the 
five days. 

Many incidents might be recorded, but space 
forbids, except the reference made by members 





The Jumping Tarpon. 


of the party to the scene in the Boca Grande 
passes during the days when the big fish were 
rampant there. Yachts and fishing boats dotted 
the whole expanse. In the evening the sight of 
the electric lights, the motion, the exhilarating 
sense of success, and the unusual number of ex- 
traordinary heavy fish caught were something 
never to be forgotten. At the same time that 
the Kennesaw party was at the pass there were 
other boats representing fishermen from all sec- 
tions. Among others the Whitney party with 
Harry Payne Whitney as host, and including 
Lewis S. Thompson of Red Bank, N. J., Judge 
Kemohan, William Payne Thompson, Page 
Thompson and Fred Watriss of New York as 
guests, on the magnificent Whitney yacht, the 
Captiva. Howard S. Kerner, on his yacht How- 
arda, with friends. Edward Vom Hofe of New 
York, the authority on all matters pertaining to 
tarpon tackle; Dr. Briggs of Charlotte, N. C., 
and a score or more of others were all enjoy- 
ing the unusual sport. A total of several hun- 
dred big fish were taken by these fishermen, in 
less than a week, during which the carnival con- 
tinued; a dozen at a time in different boats be- 
ing in the process of capture, oft repeated. Such 


sport and such fish have never been known be- 
fore. This will truly be the record season for 
many years to come. 

And the Magill party, as before noted, carried 
off the honors for all this numerous assembly, as 
well in number of fish caught, as in the landing 
of the two biggest fish taken during the whole 
time, 19634 and 196 pounds, respectively. 

A feature of the event was the unusual num- 
ber of exceedingly large fish captured, those 
under 100 pounds being almost a minus quan- 
tity, while 170, 180 and 190 were frequently in 
evidence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Magill express themselves as 
well satisfied with their cruise in Lee county 
waters, for besides the big fish captured, they 
both imbibed great quantities of our bracing 
Florida sunshine, and will return home greatly 
improved in health and in happiness and in the 
consciousness of having accomplished more in 
the tarpon fishing line than any recorded party 
has ever previously accomplished in American 
waters. Our best congratulations to both. 


E. L. Evans, Sec’y., 
Fort Myers Tarpon Fishing Association. 
June 22, 1915. 


THE “SUNNY” FINDS A DEFENDER 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

When I go fishing I always go after the big 
ones. Now you say you stand with Dr. Henshall 
that the bass, inch for inch and pound for pound, 
is king of fish. ‘Well, I never got a pound sun- 
fish on a hook, though near it, so I can’t decide 
in pounds, but I never saw a five or six-inch 
bass that was a king to his cousin of same length. 
I never caught a bass much over five pounds, 
either, so I can’t judge of big ones, but that 
doesn’t prove that I am not always fishing for 
the big ones. I was a fisherman in the year ’76, 
when I was oaly six—at least, I acquired the title 
in that tender year of Fisher Bill, and ever since 
then and a year before, I have caught fish from 
many waters and I can’t give first place to bass, 
inch for inch. I am not from Missouri, but yet 
I am for fairness to every fin, whether it is the 
little fish or the big; I have caught them all by 
every known method and by methods little known, 
and I should like to see the bass, inch for inch, 
that can do his “sunshine” sunny cousin. Pound 
for pound I’ll leave you alone, but if it was pos- 
sible to hook five pounds of sunfish at once, your 
excitement would carry you away as fast as it 
does when bass fishing. Inch for inch, I won’t 
give the inch to the bass; pound for pound he’s 
a winner, but he’s under the shadow of the Rain- 
bow, and I don’t know but he wins over a mad 
trout by a foul, for there is a fish that’s some 
game! I can’t teil whether it’s his beauty or his 
high leap that entitle the name; anyway, he is 
pure.red, white and blue, and these are game 
enough for me; but allow me to say—if you will 
take your light trout tackle, flies and all, and 
catch some “punkin seeds,” you'll have more re- 
spect for the sunfish. So let’s not knock him; 





he’s a brother of the fin and always worthy of 
fair play. I am not quite sure but our mind 
rubs it on us a bit, and the pull is not all on the 
line, for when bass fishing we are always ex- 
pecting something big, but in trout angling we're 
surprised when a good big one is hooked. 1 
once got a four-pound trout that I think made 
as heavy a pull and as long a fight from the 
strike to the landing, as any four-pound small 
mouth that ever started the sweet singing of the 
reel. I'll not argue with you bass lovers, “the 
song of the reel and the speckles in the creel” 
all hold me in so rapturous a mood that I can 
say to one, “Oh King,” to the other, “Thou 
Queen,” and as little things go, to the sunfish, 
“You’re a Prince” in sportiness and every inch a 
king, and I just like to see fair play to you, 
whether the Great Naturalist made you small to 
remain, or great in growing. Von. 





Our correspondent makes out a very good case 
for the little fish of boyhood angling days, and 
we are printing his communication with present 
and reminiscent satisfaction. If he will but look 
over a recent copy of Forest and Stream he will 
see that even the great Dr. Henshall himself, in 
a communication to this paper, took up the cause 
of the sunfish in an article dealing with the com- 
moner fishes and light tackle. No one knows 
what kind of a fighter a five-pound sunfish would 
be, for the reason that the little fellow never 
grows that large. We have an idea, however, 
that a five-pound sunfish would be, in disposition 
and otherwise, the fighting equivalent of any 
bass that ever swam.—Enp. 


CHANNEL BASS AT OCRACOKE, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C., June 24, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

June 12, 1915, was the date of the happening. 
The night before, the power yacht “Spartan” left 
New Bern bound for Ocracoke. In the morning, 
three of the party, George Nicoll, of New Bern, 
Dan Richardson, of Dover, and Felix Harvey, of 
Kinston, elected to try for channel bass in the 
slues near Shell Castle. They anchored their 
skiff in about five feet of water, with a grass- 
grown bottom, and got their lines overboard about 
ten o’clock. By two o’clock—four hours later— 
they had boated twenty-eight fish of an aggregate 
weight of eight hundred and thirty-nine pounds, 
an average of practically thirty pounds per fish. 
No small ones were caught, and the largest 
weighed forty-six pounds. 

This is one of the greatest catches for three 
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men, with rod and reel, on one tide, that I know 
of on this coast, considering the total weight of 
the catch and the average size of the fish. And, 
to cap the climax, a forty-seven pounder was 
landed the following morning. 

H. H. BriMtey. 


DR. SIMON AGAIN BREAKS WORLD’S 
CASTING RECORD 

Dr. Carleton Simon made another world’s 
record for four-ounce lead in the casting tour- 
nament of the Midland Beach Fishing Club held 
June 28 at Staten Island Fair Grounds, by cast- 
ing 354 feet 9 inches, eclipsing the previous 
record held by him of. 349% feet. This is the 
first time that anyone has officially cast over 350 
feet. His club members expected him to go 
even further than this, for in practice he has 
done 378, but the day was bad for casting and 
the grass wet, which made the dry lines quite 
sticky. The record cast was made in the Open 
Event for five average casts. The Finch Ban- 
ner now becomes the property of the Midland 
Beach Fishing Club, being given with the provis- 
ion that it shall be the property of such club 
whose member shall ~three times in succession 
break the world’s record. 

The summary of events is as follows: 

Class A, Club Event, Average of 5 Casts 


First, Dr. Carleton Simon, 319 ft. 
Second, William Paul, 245 ft. 6 in. 
Third, E. E. Davis, 237 ft. 5 in. 

Class B, Average of 4 Casts. 
First, Fred Fech, 237 ft. 6 in. 
Second, Henry Adrian, 217 ft. 4 in. 
Third, Carl Durand, 181 ft. 

Class C, Average of 3 Casts. 
First, Commodore B. M. Kurtz, 194 ft. 
Second, F. M. Mayer, 189 ft. 3 in. 
Third, C. H. Wells, 181 ft. 8 in. 


Fourth Event, Open Event, Best Average. 


First, Carleton Simon, Jr., 305 ft. 
Second, Le Roy Kurtz, 280 ft. 
Third, Fred Fech, 278 ft. 10 in. 


In this Event Dr Carleton Simon made 354 
feet 9 inches. 
Fifth Event, Open Event Longest Cast in Five. 


First, E. E. Davis, 342 ft. 6 in. 
Second, Dr. Carleton Simon, 339 ft. 6 in 
Third, John C. Clayton, 318 ft. 7 in. 


Sixth Event, Accuracy Stake Event. 


First, Carleton Simon, Jr. 
Second, Charles Le Clercq. 
Third, A. J. Sahdale. 
Stpney Rice, Secretary. 
June 27, 1015. 3 
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NATIONAL AMATEUR CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 
Chicago, June 24, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

For your information, and such publicity as 
you will be good enough to give, would say that 
the National Amateur Casting Association will 
hold its third annual bait and fly casting tourna- 
ment at Anglers’ Pool, Garfield Park, Chicago, on 
September 4th, 5th and 6th. There will be eight 
events, viz.: Light Tackle Accuracy Fly, Light 
Tackle Accuracy Dry Fly, Light Tackle Distance 
Fly, Salmon Fly, Hobble Fly, Quarter Ounce Ac- 
curacy Bait, Half Ounce Accuracy Bait, Half 
Ounce Distance Bait. 

Trophies in each event as follows: 

Amateur Championship (first place), Silver 
Cup. 

Second Place—Gold Medal. 

Third Place—Silver Medal. 

Fourth Place—Bronze Medal. 

Fifth Place—Gold Fly. 

Sixth Place—Silver Fish. 

There will also be a Bronze Cup Trophy in 
each of the four accuracy events for new mem- 
bers only. Assurances, both locally and from 
out of town, indicate the probability of this be- 
ing one of the most largely attended tournaments 
in the history of tournament casting. The rapid 
growth in popularity of a strictly amateur stand- 
ard in these tournaments adds materially to the 
chances for a pronounced success. One of the 
two local amateur clubs has already doubled its 
membership this season. The other has largely 
increased its membership and enjoyed the dis- 
tinction last year of closing its season with more 
completed scores than were ever made by any 
club in the history of this particular pool—a 
period of over twenty years. Contestants and 
guests at the coming tournament can be assured 
of every comfort. The pool is ideal in every 
respect for the purposes of a tournament. Spa- 
cious locker rooms recently built by the Park 
authorities, provide comfort and shelter in the 
event of rain. There are shade trees in plenty 
and the best drinking water in the world. The 
pool is easy of access from the center of the 
city by both elevated and surface cars and is sit- 
uated in one of Chicago’s most beautiful parks— 
close to the largest conservatory in the United 
States, with its marvelous collection of plants 
and flowers. Cuar.es F. Brown, 

Secretary, Nat’l Amateur Casting Assn. 
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The Anglers’ License In Vermont 


Proceeds Will Be Used to Improve Fishing Conditions 


Fishermen whose expeditions take them to 
Vermont waters should bear in mind that the 
new Vermont fishing license went into effect in 
that state on July 1, and that all anglers in that 
state, whether resident or non-resident, must now 
procure from a Vermont town or city clerk a 
license to fish, and must carry it upon their per- 
sons at all times when taking or transporting 
fish within that state. 

The fee is sixty cents, for residents and non- 
residents alike, but women, and children under 
sixteen years of age, are exempted. The wa- 
ters of Lake Champlain and of Lake Memphre- 
magog, which are border lakes, are also exempted. 

The Vermont fishing license law was passed 
at the last session of the legislature, as the re- 
sult of a persistent demand from the Vermont 
fishermen, themselves, who endorsed the program 
of State Fish and Game Commissioner John W. 
Titcomb to improve fishing conditions through- 
out the state. The fees go to the Fish and Game 
Department, and Commissioner Titcomb’s plan 
for their use provides for many new hatcheries 
and fish rearing stations located in zones which 
will permit the economical distribution of fish 
to every county in the state in far greater num- 
ber than has heretofore been feasible. All of 
the fishing waters of the state are to be thor- 
oughly and systematically stocked. 

The plan further provides for exterminating, 
by means of copper sulphate and otherwise, the 
coarser fishes now occupying many of the smaller 
ponds and lakes to the exclusion of the game 
varieties. These coarser fish were introduced 
years ago, before the advent of scientific fish cul- 
ture. With the lakes restored to their pristine 
condition, they will be stocked with trout or 
salmon, or both. In addition, war will be waged 
on obnoxious fishes, such as the bill fish or gar- 
pike, which inhabit the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain and are very destructive to all food fish. 

It is estimated that the receipts from the fish- 
ing, hunting and tfapping licenses will make the 
Vermont fish and game department self sus- 
taining, and enable the wardens to be placed on 
a permanent salary basis. A combination fish- 
ing, hunting and trapping license is issued for 
one dollar to residents, or to non-residents who 
own improved real estate valued at one -thou- 
sand dollars. Other non-residents must pay ten 
dollars and fifty cents for the combination li- 
cense. 

Hunting licenses have long been firmly estab- 
lished in most of the states, and in many of 
them fishing license laws are now in forte. 
Among these are Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and South Dakota, which 
issue Only non-resident fishing licenses, and 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Ver- 
mont, which require a fishing license for both 
residents and non-residents. 

The state of New York alone maintains eleven 
hatcheries, scattered in different parts of the 
state, representing a total investment of some- 
thing over $106,000. Their annual administrative 
expenses run over $75,000. As a return on the 
outlay there are planted in the waters of the 


state each year fish which it would cost more 
than $200,000 to purchase in private hatcheries. 
For all this the fishermen pay nothing. The 
same story might be repeated for other states, 
though on a smaller scale. 

The situation in Vermont was similar. But not 
satisfied with what they were getting, the fisher- 
men, as stated in our news article, endorsed the 
program of State Fish and Game Commissioner 
John W. Titcomb, and went after the fishing 
license. They go it, with due regard for the 
small boy, whose half dollars are few, and for 
women, who fish little in the aggregate. If the 
fishermen in other states will get busy, they may 
accomplish much. It is to be doubted whether 
there is a more powerful influence, once it is 
united for the good of the. fraternity. 


SPRING FISHING IN VERMONT. 
Wells River, Vt., June 10, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Fishing has been very good around here this 
year. A large number of lake trout have been 
taken from Caspien Lake at Greensboro, Vt. 
also at Harvey’s Lake in Barnet, Vt. The larg- 
est weighed eight and one-half pounds. Brook 
trout seem to be very scarce. After July Ist we 
have got to have a license to fish, which costs 
60 cents, or a combination hunting and fishing 
license for $1.00. I think this is a good thing. 
Partridge were plenty last fall and it looks as 
if there would be more this coming fall. 1! 
found a nest with eleven eggs in it and saw ar- 
other with twelve eggs, and know of still another 
Deer are seen now. We can shoot does 
this fall. I do not believe this is a good thing 
and am glad it is for this fall only. I have 
been out a good deal this spring and have seen 
many woodchucks. It is great sport to shoot 
them as they are tough fellows, and a bullet has 
to be placed just right to stop them. The spring 
birds seem to be plentiful. I have seen manv 
nests. I put out a number of houses but they 
were not occupied this year. I have seen young 
bluebirds, robins and juncos. I wish you suc- 
cess with your new magazine. 

Gro. H. Murpry. 


one. 


THE MUSKALLUNGE. 


“Whence and what are you, monster grim and 
great? - 
Sometimes we think you are a ‘Syndicate,’ 
For if your quaint cartoonist be but just 
You have some features of the modern ‘Trust.’ 
A wide, ferocious and rapacious jaw, 
A vast insatiate and expansive craw; 
And, like the ‘Trust,’ your chiefest aim and wish 
Was to combine in one, all smaller fish, 
And all the lesser fry succumbed to fate, 
When you determined to consolidate.” 
: —“WILcox:” 

Just so witth the Muskallunge, or Nosconge, as 
the Indians called them. What’s the use of tell- 
ing? But as I was in at the death and aided in 
the landing and killing of seventy-four inches of 
fight that weighed over eighty pounds of cour- 
age and spirit, perhaps any experience is at least 
worth the telling. ‘Were it possible for a Mus- 


kallunge to retain its size and acquire the endur- 
ance of a five-pound black bass or a fifty-pound 
Red Fish in their own environment, there would 
be no taking of him as he would have to be 
killed, and all you would get would be the empty 
body. 

The Muskallunge has never been very plenti- 
ful—at least, I have hunted them for almost 
forty years, and have only been fortunate enough 
to bring two of immense size to the finish, and 
this is how one of them was killed. 

Jim, Doc and I had been in the Kankakee 
lowland between Torch Light and Grass Lakes, 
two small tributaries of Traverse Bay. The 
first day we had landed several of indifferent 
sizes—mine of thirty-five inches, eighteen or 
twenty pounds being the largest. The second 
day we took nothing; the third morning a light, 
warm, drizzling rain had set in about eight 
o’clock, and we had bright hopes. I had just 
pulled a small fish up to my boat, when a yell 
from “Jim” notified me that he was hooked. 
When I reached him, “Jim’s’ boat had been over- 
turned, with him in mud and water up to his 
armpits—the surface of the water for fifty feet 
around covered with pond lilies and cat-tails all 
torn to shreds, fighting with every ounce of his 
strength and skill to keep the monster out of 
a dense growth of pond lilies which was evident- 
ly the rendezvous of the brute. Rowing around 
I managed to place myself in front of the mon- 
ster, and by beating him over the head with my 
oar, I managed, by the aid of Jim’s pull to drive 
him into shallow water; he showed fight, grit- 
ting his teeth and snapping his ponderous jaws 
continuously, with an ominous sound that was 
terribly suggestive. Jim finally secured a firm 
footing, and it was a case of “Go it, fish! Go it, 
man!” Only after I had hooked my gaff between 
his massive jaws were we enabled to drag 
seventy-four inches of fish to _ shore. He 
weighed eighty-seven pounds, and I recall that 
we slew him with a hand-axe. 

This fight was over twenty years ago, and Jim 
has written me of two or three of these mon- 
sters being killed in the lake section of Wis- 
consin recently. If possible, I want to hook an- 
other of these game creatures before I die; 
*twould be worth six months of life, and I hope 
to give the readers of Forest and Stream an ac- 
count of a fishing and hunting trip this fall that 
will be interesting and instructive. 

As to the tackle required for Muskallunge 
hunting—a line that will sustain two hundred 
pounds of live weight; the hook, a cross between 
a ship’s anchor and a well digger’s grappling 
hook, rod heavy, but with good spring, ten feet 
long; reel, the heaviest; but the chief requisite is 
a MAN and his chum. ’Twould be as foolish for 
a cowboy to attempt to lasso a Texas steer with 
a thread as to attempt to handle a giant Mus- 
kallunge with the scientific standards of a fly 
fisherman. In the way of bait, anything will be 
acceptable to a hungry Muskallunge, from a leg 
of lamb to a minnow. B. F. Jones. 


You are reading “Forest and Stream” and en- 
joying it. Why not furnish some of your 
friends who may not be acquainted with the 
good things in this issue, an hour or two of 
similar enjoyment? If you will take the trouble 
to- send us the names of any of your circle of 
acquaintances, we will see that they are sup- 
plied with a sample copy with your compliments. 





IN THE REAL ORIGINAL WILDERNESS 
(Continued from page 464) 
lieve that several of the vertebre of my spine 
are welded together simply by that infernal 


strap. 
This carrying on the head has its advantages, 
however, for in case of a slip an old hand will 


throw off the load and come to grass with only 


his own weight, where had the strap been over 
his chest he must have gone down with it and 
perhaps have been hurt; indeed, I knew of a 
case where a man, walking on a log over a creek 
slipped and fell with the load on his chest; with 
the usual perversity of loads in such cases, the 
pack fell on one side of the log and the man on 
the other—strap slipped up across his throat; 
he hadn’t his knife handy, and was tolerably well 
choked and black in the face, when another chap, 
who was fortunately behind on the trail, put in 
an appearance and set him on his feet again. 
Tremendous loads are carried by these voy- 
ageurs—200 or 250 pounds is not called a heavy 
load for a good portage, and should I say what 
weights I believe have been carried, people would 
probably set me down as a ‘'Munchausen. 


The bark canoe is the only means of convey- 
ance by water. If they do leak, well, a birch- 
bark torch, a little gum, and a piece of rag, and 
we are O. K. again. Only twice have I smashed 
my canoe and both times it was the fault of the 
crew. Crossing from the Gatineau River to the 
Lievere one fall, I could get no men, as the sea- 
son was near its close; so after much delibera- 
tion my chum and myself decided on going 
alone. I was a poor canoeman, and he was, if 
anything, worse, and neither knew anything 
about the country. However, we started, and 
all went well as long as we had the stream to 
paddle against and not to run down. We only 
got lost once, but found ourselves after a couple 
of hours’ search, and had no accident until we 
reached the watershed of the two rivers. Now 
we couldn’t get lost, but we could get smashed; 
and this was our fear. One rainy morning, 
having run several rapids safely, we were con- 
gratulating ourselves on progress made, when 
we reached the head of a small rapid—steep. 
swift water, and in the middle, at the foot, one 
huge boulder. “T.,” said I—he was in the bow 
—“how goes it?” “We can easily reach the boot 
by holding back, but there the only water is close 
to that rock.” “Well, we'll go to the left of it 
—and mind and don’t reach forward”—he had 
an abominable habit of reaching forward and 
putting his paddle on a rock, instead of giving 
a lift to one side. “All right,” says T., “you 
mind your end, I’ll take care.” “I’ll run her at 
the rock; it’s the only water,” say I. “All right.” 
Down we go, “backing” here and giving a stroke 
there, and not a touch until we near our friend 
the rock, gathering speed every instant. “Now! 
Left!” I shout. Swifter is the pace. “Left! 
left!” I howl, as T. reaches forward and there 
is a hideous crash—then we are in the eddy, and 
then in shallow water, as she sinks under us. 
Fortunately T. was kneeling on the tent and that 
caulked her a little. There is a hole you could 
put your head into in the bow, and we almost 
weep as we think of the sugar, etc—a mass of 
“mush.” No use crying over spilt milk, so we 
turn her over, light bark, melt gum, tear out the 
back of my vest and stick it over the hole, and 
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A Restful Day At Algonquin Park. 


paddle 140 miles of river with that primitive 
patch on the canoe. 

Another upset I had that nearly cost me my 
gun and rods and other “et cetera” may warn 
other fellows if they ever sojourn in the same 
districts. _Camped on a river, which a day’s rain 
would flood, and two days of wet weather make 
into a nice little torrent, my cook one morning 
woke me with “Six o'clock, sir, and breakfast 
nearly ready.” So throwing off the blankets I 
turned out and looked out of the old lumber 
shanty we had appropriated. A gloomy morn- 


ing, with heavy, steady rain, and as_ the 
same weather had held good for two 
days before we had our torrent ready, the 


river being nearly three feet over the or- 
dinary level. Wecould not afford to lose 
time, and, going on the principle of “the better 
the day, etc.”—it was Sunday—lI resolved to start. 
I couldn’t get a man who knew the river and we 
had to go it as best we could. Now “Jim,” -so 
good at fish-balls and plum-duff, etc., was no 
canoeman. Arthur was but a youth, and I was 
decidedly average with a paddle. Of course the 
bow was the delicate part, but I took that at 
once, and Jim, steering—or, rather, not steering 
—ran me down a rapid broadside on and we 
“fluked” through it by having the canoe light. 
So we take our usual places, Jim in the bow, 
Arthur in the middle, and myself in the stern; 
and with three inches of gunwale above water 
we embark. Two rapids are run with a little 
water shipped; and we come to the head of a 
nice short little one—nice and steep and 1ough, 
too. We had run it before, and though I had 
sundry qualms as I saw how low we were in the 
water, I gave a word to the boys and in we ran. 

Better had we gone ashore. She goes down 
the slope like a flash in spite of our holding 


back; through the first swell goes her sharp bow 
and she is half full. I dare not yell “Out!” for 
the boys wouldn’t know how to take the water 
and not upset her. No use holding back now, 
we must keep her going. Down we go, her nose 
goes under, and she gets lower and lower, till, 
when having escaped the rocks, we reach the 
eddy at the foot, she is nearly out of sight. 
“Out!” I howl, and out I go. Arthur slips over 
the side, and Jim, who thinks shore the driest 
place, makes a dive for it; over goes the canoe, 
and down go my rods and gun into fifteen feet 
of water. I come to the top, shake the water 
out of my eyes, and could laugh, if I didn’t feel 
like swearing. Jim is trying to get away from a 
box that evidently wants to get on his back; Ar- 
thur has the canoe by a bar and a grip of a 
branch; the impedimenta are running a race 
around the eddy, and I am off down stream. I 
grab a bundle, get hold of a rock and climb 
ashore, but would prefer not to have fishing 
boots on. The others, who are better swimmers, 
are on dry land. We rescue the floating “kit,” 
bundle the traps into the canoe, and paddle down 
to the cache of the day before. Here tents are 
pitched, a fire lighted, clothes changed, and we 
are once more comfortable. 

When the river falls to its usual level we go 
up and by a few lucky dives recover my traps, 
not much the worse for their dip. But the chaff 
I get makes me vow never to try it on again 
alone and with a heavy load, until, in a fit of 
laziness this summer, I run a rapid, or rather 
run a little of it, broke the canoe, go down a 
hundred yards of the swift water, hanging on to 
the stern to keep her upright, and when I do 
get ashore, portage and reach camp, am told by 
my man that “no fellow ever runs that rapid.” 
Such is life. W. 








———— 
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New Trapping Laws for Tennessee 


Easy to put More Restrictive Laws on Book 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

After two recesses, our Tennessee lawmakers 
recently completed their 1915 session. 

I succeeded in getting enacted into laws two 
bills which I think will do much to protect fur- 
bearing animals in the counties to which these 
laws apply—Davidson, Robertson and Shelby. 

Being unwilling to “take chances” on securing 
the passage of these bills as State laws, I asked 
that they apply only to Davidson, the county in 
which I now reside, and Robertson, an adjoin- 
ing county (my native county), in which T fre- 
.quently hunt. When the bills came up for vote, 
Representative McCormick, of Shelby county 
(Memphis), offered an amendment so extending 
their application as to include Shelby. The 
amendment was accepted and adopted. 

One of these bills, House Bill 309—now a law 
—makes it a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of $50 to set a steel trap, dead-fall, or similar 
device, which causes or is liable to cause linger- 
ing pain to the person or animal caught, therein 
or thereby. However, this law doe: not pro- 
hibit a person in trapping for a hawk, from set- 
ting a steel trap on top of a pole or placing a 
steel trap beside a dead fowl, provided the trap 
is taken up or closed at 6 p. m. every day. 

The other bill, House Bill 310—now a law— 
makes it a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
$25, to kill a raccoon, skunk, fox, mink, opos- 
sum, or weasel, or to molest the den of such 
animal, upon the land of another, or to ship or 
attempt to ship or take or attempt to take such 
animal out of any of the counties above men- 
tioned, or to purchase or to offer to purchase 
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such animal between February 1 and September 1. 
This law was drafted and designed especially to 
prevent digging out young foxes and offering 
them for sale. 

It is not a matter of general knowledge, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the only thing essential 
to the passage of a measure is for its author or 
champion to get his local Senator and Represent- 
ative to ask for its enactment. The Representa- 
tives and the Senators from other counties natu- 
rally assuming that the local Representative and 
Senator know what their people want, unhesi- 
tatingly vote for the measure. 

Unless the local Senator and Representative ap- 
prove a bill, its author or champion cannot hope 
to secure its passage. It may be introduced and 
passed in the Senate; but if the local Represent- 
ative does not favor it, he may kill it when it 
reaches the House. It may be introduced and 
passed in the House; but if the local Senator 
disapproves of it, he may kill it when it comes 
up in the Senate. 

I experienced no trouble whatever in getting 
these bills passed, for the simple reason that I 
prosecuted the matter methodically and system- 
atically. By a vigorous educational campaign, 
distributing literature containing citations to 
United States Government Reports in support of 
my contention, I convinced the farmers of David- 
son and Robinson counties that fur-bearing ani- 
mals are a distinct advantage to the farmer, be- 
cause they destroy field mice, moles, and the like 
—destroyers of crops. These farmers readily 
and enthusiastically signed petitions urging the 
enactment of these bills. The enactment of such 


legislation can be secured only by such means. 
and measures as I used in this instance. It. 
takes an array of facts, intelligently and plainly 
presented, to convince people of the necessity and 
wisdom of such legislation; and when convinced, 
they will readily put their names upon petitions. 
urging it. 

I did not forget to stress to the Legislators the 
humane feature of the matter—the duty and ne- 
cessity of enacting these measures in order to- 
secure an abatement of the cruelties of trapping, 
and the appeal from this standpoint was most 
effective. 

I am confident that these laws, applying to the 
counties named herein, will never be repealed. 
So far as I am concerned, I shall do anything 
within my power to keep them upon our statute 
books. 

These good laws secured for Davidson, Robert- 
son and Shelby counties, Tennessee, can be se- 
cured for any county in the United States if the 
matter is handled intelligently and diplomatically. 

Jno. F. DrauGutTon, 

June, 1915. Nashville, Tenn. 
DOVES VS. GAME BIRDS AND OTHERWISE. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is a strange fact that in the South, the home 
of sentiment, the center of culture and refinement, 
where men are actuated by the highest and noblest 
impulses known to man, the dove should be re- 
garded as a game bird. In many sections of the 
United States the taking or killing of doves is 
forbidden at all times, at all seasons of the year. 
The principal food of doves consists of weed 
seeds such as are found in fields where crops are 
grown. The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington recently examined the stomachs of two 
hundred and thirty-seven specimens of doves, the 
result of which proved that the dove as a weed 
seed destroyer is the most valuable in America. 
The stomach of one of the doves contained nine 
thousand and two hundred weed seeds, which 
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seeds, if left to grow, would do irreparable 
damage in stifling out the growing crops. In a 
year’s time with the same opportunity of securing 
food, a dove would devour three million, three 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand weed seeds. At 
the lowest possible estimate at one dollar a day it 
would take a farm-hand at least fifty days to de- 
stroy the weeds that would have sprouted and 
grown from the seeds destroyed by a single dove. 

Doves do valuable work for the farmers every 
day without pay; they and other birds are his best 
friends. As insect destroyers birds are of in- 
calculable benefit to the farmers. Birds have their 
specific mission in organic nature to hold in check 
insect-pests, and by reason of their insect-diet are 
the compelling balancing force in nature. 
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Man has been engaged for centuries in upset- 
ting Nature’s exquisite balance, unmindful of the 
fact that in the proportion that he wantonly de- 
stroys valuable birds, the scourge of insect-pests 
will increase. Indeed, man is not the master of 
the world but it is insects that hold dominion over 
the earth. Without birds to check their multi- 
plication, so rapidly do they increase, this planet 
would soon be divested of every character of 
vegetation, and man driven by starvation, in order 
to subsist, must either devour his fellows or else 
live on a diet of fish. 

The increase in the number of weed-destroying 
and insectivorous birds means an abundance of 
harvest yield, garners filled with golden grain, an 
inerease in the production of cotton, and happiness 
and prosperity not only to the farmers but to the 
people of the nation at large. 
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The Last Real Passenger Pigeon Now Extinct. 
Will the Dove Follow? 


HOW BRITISH COLUMBIA IS PROTECT- 
ING GAME 

Warned by the experiences in various terri- 
tories in the United States, the game department 
of the province of British Columbia is doing 
much toward ‘conserving the deer and game 
throughout that vast territory in hte northwest. 
According to reports just received at Washing- 
ton from R. E. Mansfield, consul-general at 
Vancouver, Canada, the provincial authorities 
have paid out during 1914 $21,000 in bounties to 
hunters, trappers and setttlers, as a reward for 
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The Biggest 
Moose Heads 


come from the Province of Quebec. 
Several were secured in September 
and October, 1914, with antlers hav- 
ing a spread of five to six feet. 


Mrs. H. G. Campbell, Jr., of New York 
has a record of a black bear and a 
large bull moose at Lake Kiskisink. 


The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 


Northern Quebec. 
Caribou and Deer 













































are abundant in parts of Quebec 
Province. 
_ SR RNR Sani 





in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. 
Dyke’s description of 
“Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal i- 
Write for details. ee ee 


Read Henry van 
some of them in 


tions. 
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A Summer Camp 





for your family, by a forest-clad stream 
or mountain-surrounded lake? : 


You can build one of your o by leas- 

ing a fishing and hunting tersleers from 

be se of the a s whether 
ident of it or not, or joini 

of the many fish and oun “= 7 


Write for an illustrated Looklet : 
Fish and Game Clubs of “Quebec,” whies 
tells you all about them, and address all 


enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 


rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


Hon. HONORE MERCIER 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 
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killing wolves, cougars, coyotes and other flesh 
eating animals known to be enemies of game. 

Consul-General Mansfield’s report in part fol- 
lows: 

“Bounties were given at the rate of $15 a 
head for cougars and wolves and $3 apiece for 
coyotes. Bounties were claimed on 382 wolves, 
280 cougars, and 4,138 coyotes. The Atlin and 
Skeena districts, along the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, secured most of the wolf bounties. The 
largest number of cougars were killed in the 
Richmond district, near Vancouver, no less than 
27 having been shot within the city limits. Col- 
umbia and Lillooet, on the line of the Canadian 
Northern Railway, now being built from Edmon- 
ton to Vancouver, report the greatest number of 
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Some Shooting with The 
DOUBLE BARREL PARKER GUN 


At the Indian Tournament, Sandusky, O., June 29-July 2, S. A. Huntley won high general average 
and amateur average, 491 x 500. Woolfolk Henderson second, 488 x 500. ; 
Fred Gilbert won second professional average, 48: x 500; Arthur sullam third professional ave’ . 


475 X 500. 


e 
All of these gentlemen were shooting DOUBLE BARREL PARKER GUNS. 


“Pacific Coast Handicap, San Diego, Cal., July 8th to the 15th, four Parker DOUBLE Barrel Guns 


tied for first place. Guy 


Prior won high average at double targets. These gentlemen all shot 34 in. 


Holohan won high general average at single targets; Foster Couts and Tony 


DOUBLE Barrel Parker 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
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coyotes, 754 bounties being claimed by the for- 
mer and 7094 in the last-named district. Kam- 
loops reported 624 coyotes and 13 wolves. 

“By destroying these animals of prey the game 
department believes that the lives of thousands 
of deer will be preserved. It is estimated that 
one full-grown cougar requires the equivalent of 
one deer each week for food, and as these big 
felines prey upon the young deer the destruction 
is great, especially in the breeding season, as the 
wolves and cougars kill many of the fawns while 
they are quite young.” 


THE STARLING AS A CUT WORM 
DESTROYER 
Grant City, Staten Island, July 5, 1915. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read and heard a lot about starlings 
and their depredations. Being a lover of bird 
life in general, I built a substantial house for 
them in my garden last winter. 

The first ones to build a nest were a pair of 
starlings. I watched them with interest and 
was agreeably surprised when I saw them feed 
their young ones with nothing but cut worms; 
_ they brought them by the hundred every day. 
After this the starling is welcome to my place. 

E. C. ‘WERTHMULLER. 





An Excellent Opportunity for a Few Members to Join 
the Best Duck- Shooting Club in the State of Florida 


A few memberships in the best duck-shooting Club in Florida can be had by desirable applicants. 
_ The 1,000 Island Club of Florida, a Club incorporated under the laws of the State of Florida. having 
increased its membership from twelve (12) to twenty (20), will take in eight (8) new members. This 
Club owns several thousand acres of marsh islands and feeding grounds for ducks and snipe. 
building, built to accommodate twenty members. 

; of Merritt Island on the Banana River, and the 
rounds are directly across the river, 24% miles, and are in the Banana River, 


Club House is a fine new 


The Club House is situated on the eastern sid 


Shooting 
Atlantic Ocean 


1,000 Islands. 


directly back of the Beach. 


Quail are plentiful on Merritt’s Island. Plenty of deer and some bear on the Ocean peninsula. Good 
fishing in Banana River and in the creeks of our Islands. and surf fishing on Ocean 8 
This a is all real estate, no mortgage, free and clear. 


Membership fifteen hundred dollars each. 


Below are the names of the members who own the Club now: 
John Pullman, Real Estate, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn; William H. English, Vice-President, Empire 
. Hazlewood, President, 


Trust Co., 


; 68 paren Street, New York; William 
goretion, 135 Front St 


reet, New York; 
Dennis C. Fauss, of the firm of Schwarz, 
Mellon Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


John J. Roberts, of John J. Roberts & Co., plasterers, 841 President Street, Brooklyn; J. 
retired leather manufacturer, 134 State Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


For full information apply to JOHN PULLMAN, 741 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


L . Ross Valentine, 
oodbridge, New Jersey; Hobart J. Park, Formerly of Park & Tilford, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
Kirwin & Fauss, 42 Barclay Street, N. Y.; 
Charles T. Dotter (retired) 15 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn, N 


FOREST FIRE “DON’TS.” 

To obtain the co-operation of the public in pre- 
venting forest fires which are doing a great deal 
of damage in the East this spring, the United 
States Forest Service has prepared ten “DON’TS” 
to be observed in the woods. 

Many thousands of acres of forest and su- 
burban woodland from Maine to Florida, and 
from the Atlantic coast as far West as Arkansas, 
have been burned over already this spring by 
fires which started for the most part from pre- 
ventable causes. On the Naticyal Forest pur- 
chase areas alone, forty-nine fires occurred in 
March, burning over more than 6,500 acres, while 
forty-four fires starting on private land near 
or within government boundaries damaged 
nearly 5,500 acres. Fires in April were even 
more numerous and severe, but rains in the lat- 
ter part of the month helped the situation some- 
what. 


The Don’ts 
1. Don’t throw your match away until you are 


sure it is out. 

2. Don’t drop cigarette or cigar butts until the 
glow is extinguished. 

3. Don’t knock out your pipe ashes while hot 
or where they will fall into dry leaves or other 
inflammable material. 
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4. Don’t build a camp fire any larger than is 
absolutely necessary. 

5. Don’t build a fire against a tree, a log, or 
a stump, or anywhere but on bare soil. 

6. Don’t leave a fire until you are sure it is 
out; if necessary smother it with earth or water. 

7. Don’t burn brush or refuse in or near the 
woods if there is any chance that the fire may 
spread beyond your control, or that the wind may 
carry sparks where they would start a new fire. 

8. Don’t be any more careless with fire in the 
woods than you are with fire in your own home. 

9. Don’t be idle when you discover a fire in 
the woods; if you can‘t put it out yourself, get 
help. ‘Where a Forest Guard, Ranger, or State 
Fire Warden can be reached, call him up on the 
nearest telephone you can find. 

10. Don’t forget that human thoughtlessness 
and negligence are the causes of more than half 
of the forest fires in this country, and that the 
smallest spark may start a conflagration that will 
result in loss of life. and destruction of timber and 
young growth valuable not only for lumber but 
for their influence in helping to prevent flood, 
erosion, and drought. 


RIFLE PRACTICE FOR OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Plans for the National shooting competition 
for 1915 are materializing. Under the present 
state of the public mind and the almost univer- 
sal demand for better national defense and some 
form of training of our citizens, this year’s 
shooting competitions have more than usual in- 
terest. Attention has been called in the public 
press to the lack of proper training with the 
service rifle in this country. Records have shown 
that not more than 40 per cent. of the National 
Guard was taken to the rifle range during the 
year 1914. Congress established the national 
matches solely with a view of increasing rifle 
training among Uncle Sam’s services. Owing to 
the unusual condition of affairs this year, un- 
doubtedly the matches will be more generally at- 
tended than ever before as States are brought 
to the realization of the importance of this train- 
ing. It is probable that there will not be a State 
in the Union that will not be represented in the 
1915 matches. Even West Virginia, whose ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of the National 
Guard was omitted this year, has declared its 
intention of finding some way of sending a team 
to Florida where these national matches are to 
be held. Congress at the last session still fur- 
ther gave its approval and assistance to rifle 
teams by appropriating $50,000 to assist States 
which have to send teams from long distances in 
paying transportation charges so that such States 
as Washington, Oregon and Maine will not be 
handicapped this year in the sending of rifle 
teams to Florida. 

The range in Florida, where the matches of 
1915 are to be shot, is the second largest in the 
United States in point of target facilities, it 
being outranked only by the Camp Perry, Ohio, 
range, and it is second in point of attractiveness 
and salubrious location, being led only by the 
famous Sea Girt, N. J., range, which is located 
on the Atlantic seaboard. The Florida range is 
only eight miles from Jacksonville, with which 
it has direct communication by both railroad and 
steamboat services on the St. Johns River. Rail- 
roads serving the Florida shoot have announced 
a special rate which will also be of. great help 
toward a large attendance. This is the first time 








in five years that special rates have been granted. 

The Executive Officer for the matches is Col. 
Richard M. Blatchford, U.S. A., Commandant of 
the Army School of Musketry at Fort Sill, Okla. 
The teams to represent the cavalry and infantry 
of the United States Army have not yet been 
organized nor have the captains been appointed. 
It is rumored that the infantry team will be cap- 
tained by Maj. George C. Shaw, U. S. A., who 
is now on his way back from the Philippines. 
A team representing the Naval Academy will be 
sent to the national matches this year and efforts 
will be made to overcome the prejudice of the 
officials of the Military Academy at West Point 
to again be represented by a rifle team. Only in 
one national match has a team from the Military 
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Academy participated. As is customary, the 
organization and control of the matches, as well 
as those of the National Rifle Association of 
America, which will precede the national matches, 
will be in the hands of the regular army, and 
soldiers will be sent to pitch the camp and do 
the marking. The scoring will be done by a 
special company of Marines, thus insuring the 
highest standard of services for this importart 
duty. 

Very few changes have been made in the con- 
ditions of this year’s matches. A course con- 
sisting of 200 and 300, yards rapid fire, ten shots 
at each range and 300, 600 and 1,000 yards, slow 
fire, 15 shots at each range has been adopted. 
Every team must have on it at least six new 
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men, and all State teams must be selected by 
preliminary contests held on State ranges. The 
service rifle and ammunition as issued by the 
Ordnance Department will be used by all teams. 
The matches will begin the morning of October 
18 with the National Individual Match, to be 
followed by the Team Match and the National 
Pistol Match. October 15 and 16 are designated 
for the preliminary team practice. The six days 
preceding this, or from October 8 to 14, will be 
held the matches of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America. For the first time the National 
Matches will be thrown open to entry of teams 
from universities and colleges maintaining mili- 
tary instruction and military schools and acad- 
emies. 










This catalog tells about our thirty-eight years’ experience built into 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


It tells about the LEFEVER policy and workmanship; the design and 
construction of the gun that never shoots loose; exclusive system of 
taper boring that gives better distance and penetration—and a pattern 


If your dealer cannot show you, give us a chance 
to supply you direct. You cannot afford to buy a 


200 Maltbie St. 


cheap gun when you can get a Lefever at this price. 


LEFEVER ARMS CoO. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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[°° Guncleaner 


will be satisfactory to the 
grand army of rifle, shot- 
gun and revolver users. 
































The widely and reputably known Jack 
Fanning and Fred Gilbert unqualifiedly 
endorse LBO. 


You don’t have: to ‘rub, :rub,. rub your 
gun barrels, if you use LBO— it dissolves 
nitro deposits, removes rust and all kinds 
of powder cake, jiffy quick and here's the 
big point—there’s No Acid in it. It's just 
substituting our LBO for your elbow 
grease. 






























































Send for our Takeaway Handy Pack- 
age—bottle LBO Oil, bottle of Cleaner 
and roll of swabs packed in a kantleak 
package, 25c. by mail. (Fine for your 
fishrod too. Fixes sticky joints and cloggy 
reels.) Big bottle Gun Cleaner, also 25c. 
by mail. 


LBO Company, Port Richmond,N.Y.City 
































































10 Points 
of 
Shot-Shell 






and 


Ten reasons for the success of 


Smokeless and Black Powders 







i strong ne Conrect, even, bevel crimp- 
lcubtandans ¢ niform Tatham shot 


Waterproofing that pro- U: 
tects them in damp- Double- passage 
weather huntin _ _ Solid brasshead and strong 

Smooth “feed” and ejection paper for re-loading 
in any type a Black Shells require less 

Stout, waterproof wads lead” in aiming 

Remember there are ten reasons for telling your 
dealer that you want the U. S. Black Shells. Send post 
card for the Black Shell Booklet. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 7257 Trinity Bldg., N.Y.City 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, General Selling Agents 
Also JOHN T. Lewis & BROS. CO., Philadelphia ; 
UNITED LEAD Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 

LEAD Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 

















Can You Shave? 


on your razor s 


leather becomes and 


liable; draw sazor blade 
2 nm thumb and fi 
moistened with “3 in 
then 


inger 
One”; 

strop. The razor cuts 
5 times as easy and clean; 
holds the edge longer. “A 
Razor for 
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| are in the woods. 
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BEAVER IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 

It is understood that the new conservation 
commission has undertaken a census of the 
smaller animals of the Adirondacks with a view 
to determining just how many beaver there now 
In 100 Harry Radford made 
an estimate based on actual observation which 
showed that at the time there were about fif- 
teen beaver. In 1905 he reported that there 
were forty, and in 1907 his estimate showed 
one hundred. That year the commission got 
fourteen from Yellowstone Park. ‘Of these 
four were liberated at First Lake on the Fulton 


| chain; four near Fourth Lake, four others near | 
| Lake Terror in Hamilton county, and two near 
| Tupper Lake. 
| dently have thrived and have become an attrac- 
tion to Adirondack visitors, but no official at- | 


Since that time the beaver evi- 


tention apparently has been paid to them and 
the number now existing is unknown. 
hard to believe, however, that any very great 
damage has been done by the beaver and any 
effort to remove the protection now given them 


by law so that they may again be exterminated | 
by trappers and hunters is likely tobe fought | 
vigorously both by the hotel keepers and the | 
| campers as well as by the guides. 























| Not So Aristocratic as the Grouse, But Worth | 


Bringing Home 


ARCHERY 

The National Archery Association of the 
United States will hold its thirty-seventh annual 
tournament in Washington Park, Chicago, Aug. 
10-13. It will be under the management of the 
following officers and executive committee: 

President, Herman L. Walker, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. Vice-Presidents, Dr. Robert P. 
Elmer, Wayne, Pa.; James S. Jiles, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Burton Payne Gray, Boston, Mass. Secre- 
tary-Treasurers, James H. Pendry, 6416 Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; Homer S. Taylor, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Dr. Calvin S. Case, Chicago, Ill.; Homer 
W. Bishop, Chicago, Ill.; Frank E. Canfield, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


It is | 






In Loaded Shells 


. of practically all 
makes you can get 
Infalli 











le. Ask for 
it the next time you 


buy shells. 


If you are interested 
in trapshooting, write 
for our booklet called, 
“Trapshooting.” 


It is worth reading. 
Address : 


Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
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fb POWDER CO. 


/ 
‘HERCULES 


“IT DOES THE TRICK* 


The Infallible Single Trigger fits all 
double guns, old or new. Makes 
the double tn “KING OF ALL Shot 







* We Do Expert REPAIRING. 
Lancaster Arms Co.,Lancaster,Pa 


Big Game Hunting and Fishing 





An unusual opportunity of fishing and hunting is 
offered a party of sportsmen in the most primitive 
part of America, Lodge is located in Central Idaho 
in the heart of the Bitter Root Mountains on _ the 
Salmon River. Game very plentiful, being seldom 
hunted it has little fear of man. Bear, sheep, deer, 
goat and smaller game hunting. 


FIVE MILE RANCH Dixie, via Stites, Idaho. 
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and benefits of outdoor life. 


ltis healthful,aids digestion 
and builds up strength 
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San Diego, California. 


The Interstate Association’s Tenth Pacific 
Coast Trapshooting Tournament was held at San 
Diego, California, July 8, 9 and 10, under the 
auspices of the Pastime Gun Club. 


The Tournament was originally scheduled to be 
held on July 5, 6 and 7, as these dates fit in 
nicely with two other tournaments on the Pacific 
Slope. The dates were changed at the request 
of the Pastime Gun Club, the request being made 
by said club on the strength of a telegram received 
by it from Dayton, Ohio, stating that fifty shoot- 
ers in a special train would arrive in San Diego 
on the morning of July 7, and asking that the 
dates of the tournament be changed accordingly. 
Contrary to the advice of The Interstate Associa- 
tion to investigate the situation closely before 
making any change, the club requested that the 
dates be made July 8, 9 and 10, and the associa- 
tion acquiesced. Much to the disappointment of 
the officers and members of the club, not one 
Eastern amateur put in an appearance, and as at 
least three California men were kept from par- 


ticipating in the tournament by reason of the | 


dates being changed, the local management were 


somewhat outspoken in their denunciation of | 


those responsible for the situation. The “San 
Diego Union,” the local morning paper, referred 
to the matter in a decidedly uncomplimentary 
manner, and the “fifty shooters from the East” 
came in for sarcastic comment on numerous oc- 
casions, during the progress of the tournament. 


Practice Day, July 7. 


A dark horse pranced into the glare at the | 
opening session of the Tenth Pacific Coast Trap- | 


shooting Tournament. Unheralded, unsung and 


without a suspicion that he had a look-in, Dr. | 


R. N. Fuller of Tulare, California, rambled out 
to the firing line and rambled back again with 
too clean breaks to his credit, high gun in the 
century practice string that opened the big tour- 
nament. 

The doctor arrived at trap five with 80 straight 
and then the crowd wised that the midnight steed 
had arrived and had an outside chance to dash 
under the wire a winner. Down the firing line, 
from peg to peg, Dr. Fuller pointed, each shot 
bringing the welcome call, “Dead!” When the 
last target was thrown, the Tulare medicine man 
calmly kicked the tar out of it and the trick 
was turned—100 straight for a genuine amateur; 
his really and truly first in his whole life. * Con- 
gratulations were showered on the physician, who 
accepted his sudden honors with modest de- 
meanor, but with supreme joy shining in his eyes. 

Toney Prior, of San Francisco, a hard shoot- 
ing, genial little hombre, was first to “show” 
with a chance for high honors, his 96 looking 
rosy to a few uninitiated, but his chance faded into 
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Pacific Coast Trap Shooting Tournament 


By Our Special Correspondent. 


Cut Out Guess Work 
Afield and At Traps 


HANGE over to the Remington-UMC “Speed 

Shells” —“ Arrow” and “ Nitro Club”—and your 

good old duck gun will give you new reason for 
liking it. 

Shoot “Arrow” and “Nitro Club” against any shot 
shells in the world, afield or at the traps. 

You will find that these famous Remington-UMC 
Shells are the fastest by a good round margin. 

It is the Steel Lining that does it—grips the powder, 
keeps all the drive of the explosion in a straight line 
behind the shot. A Remington-UMC specialty that 
is giving the ‘‘Speed Shells” first place with Sportsmen 
everywhere. 


Ask for “Arrow” or “Nitro Club.” You can be 
sure of getting them from the dealer who displays 
the Red Ball Mark of Remington-UMC. Go to him. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

WOOLWORTH BLDG. (233 Broadway) NEW YORK CITY 
The “SPEED SHELLS’— 

Write for 

descriptive 

circular 


NITRO CLUB 
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a pleasant memory when San Diego’s crack squad 
raced into the stretch. J. F. Couts headed the 
squad with a clean 97, Julie Weisser and Lee 
Couts tied Toney’s score, while Andy Ervast 
with 95 and Jim Dodds’ 94 gave them the squad 
championship of the day—22 down in 500. Sec- 
ond high squad included “Big Ed” Mitchell, Char- 
ley Spencer, C. B. Monoghan, W. F. Cobb, and 
W. H. Roden, whose lost targets totaled 23 
in 500. 

The big blazing star of the tournament so far 
is Charley Spencer, the Mid-West crack. Spencer 
is shooting in grand form, smoking the targets 
close up and pointing easily. He started the day 
with an unfinished run of 115 straight from yes- 
terday, boosted the score to 153, dropped a target, 
whistled to his mascot, and then tore off another 
string of 108, finishing the day with an unfin- 
ished run of 52. In his last 300 targets Spencer 
has missed two, while in 400 (his total shot at in 
San Diego so far) the Eastern crack has dropped 
eight. ° 

Les Reid, the Pacific Slope’s great professional, 
is not-shooting up to form, not by several points, 
but the tournament is only started. Possibly the 
railbirds will be treated to a down-to-the-minute 
Garrison finish by last year’s champion profes- 
sional. 


First Day, July 8. 
The big attractive feature to-day was the event 


at 25 pairs. Spectators quickly massed back of 
Trap 2, when the pairs began flying, and they 
were treated to some spectacular gun-pointing. 
Toney Prior, of San Francisco, led off, and 
this gentleman quickly showed that he is a mas- 
ter gunman in the twin target game, finishing 
with 47x50. Like in the singles ‘Wednesday, 
Toney’s score looked sweet, but before the last 








HERE ARE BUT three strong working parts: 
toughest metal known), a rotary bolt, and an unbreakable coil mainspring. 


A crook of your finger as the eye gets a on the target, and the firing pin strikes 


the waiting shell with lightning-quick action. “Creeping” 


See how easy she works. 


— And when you've fired “break her open.” 
Test out the simple locking action of the 


the Fox has an extremely short water table. 
patented rotary bolt, guaranteed for life to prevent shooting loose. 
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pair was trapped, it came to pass that a sweeter 
score was hung up. 


And once again Toney got his from San 
Diego’s premier gunman, J. F. Couts, who bested 
the clever San Franciscan by one target. 

There were no particular high runs in the 
events at singles, but at one time a half dozen 
men were in easy reach of high gun honors, 
which made the race interesting. Les Reid and 
warl Morgan finally pinched the glory with three 
down in 150, which figures out 98 per cent., a 
corking fast gait. 

Racing right at their heels were a dozen gun- 
pointers with five and six down in 150. These 
included Ray De Mund, Julie Weisser, Denny 
Holohan, Hugh Poston, and Guy Holohan, 146; 
Archie Julian, O. N. Ford, W. G. Warren, Ed 
Mitchell, Charley Spencer, Dick Reed, 145; Lee 
Couts and “Stan” Bruner, 144. 


High runs for the day that won Hercules and 
Du Pont trophies showed 15 amateurs entitled to 


receive the powder companies’ rewards for 
straight runs. The list follows: 
Dodds, 65 straight; Avery, 61; Peace, 51; 


“Stan” Bruner, 50; J. F. Couts, 73 and 75; 
Downs, 65; Ogilvie, 65; Archie Julian, 86; Lee 
Couts, 99; Ray De Mund, 65 and 70; Mellus, 69; 
Pfirrmann, 99; Dennis Holohan, 75; Mono- 
ghan, 66. 


To-morrow’s program starts the big handicaps, 
that so often are won by gunmen of budding 
fame, or practically none at all. After the five 
20-target regular events will come the Prelim- 
inary Handicap at 100 targets, $8 entrance and 
$100 added to the purse. Three prizes also are 
given for first, second and third high guns. A 


Has the Simplest Lock Mechanism 


Ever Put in 


“bead” 


These are but a few of the points of Fox superiority. 
shoulder, feel its perfect balance and test its wonderful action before you can fully appre- 
ciate it. 
Then read the life- long guarantee of service that accompanies every Fox, 
stand better why it is known as 


TY COBB 
with his 
New 


Fox Gun 


a single-piece nickel-steel trigger 


“The Finest Gun in the World.” 
Prices from $25 to $1,000 


Send for a free complete catalog, showing all Fox styles, and ask for any special 
information desired. 


A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4764 No. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rotary .bolt--guaranteed 
not to shoot 





mahogany clock, silver fruit dish and silver de- 
canter are the trophies given in this event. 

The Handicap Committee is made up of J. F. 
Dodds and J. F. Couts of San Diego; Harry 
Ogilvie, Lindsay, Cal.; H. Pfirrmann, Los An- 
geles, and W. B. Twitchell, Phoenix. 

Immediately after the Preliminary Handicap is 
finished, the Exposition Gold Cup, an extra 
event, will be placed in competition. This event 
calls for 100 targets, 50 of which will be shot to- 
morrow and the remaining 50 Saturday afternoon. 


Second Day, July 9. 
C. A. Julian, of San Diego, won the Prelim- 


inary Handicap with the fine score of 98 made 
from the 18-yard mark, Julian’s sensational win 
was only a part of the high-class gun-pointing 
shown -by the trapshots. Milt Barber was first 
to hand. up a high score, posting 97 breaks, and 
it sure looked good. A little later Julian ar- 
rived at Trap 5, and the crowd soon wised that 
this was no novice with fluttering nerves, but a 
seasoried campaigner, and in spite of his double 
handicap he kept on grinding the clays to: black 
smoke. At Trap 1 he dropped a target, ran 
straight at the next trap, fudged one at Trap 3, 
and from then on broke straight. Julian’s gun- 
play was remarkable. Handicapped by the loss 
of his left arm, and shooting with the best trap 
talent in Sunset Land, his 98 is’ really a record on 
this coast. 

Milt Barber’s pointing was one of his best ex- 
hibitions, smashing the targets close up: in’ excel- 
lent time. He dropped one each at the first, 
fourth and fifth traps. A little later squad 10 
arrived at Trap 5 for the acid test, and W. G. 
Warren of Tonopah, Nev., with three gone, got 
by with a straight, tied with Barber. This called 
for a shoot-off after a handicap was finished, 
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That’s because 
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The 1915 .22 Cal. Rifle Matches 


A Succession of Victories 


and New Records 


by users of 


Semi-Smokeless |} 
AMMUNITION 


Team Championship of ie 
Short Range League - 


Won by Engineers Rifle Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 


2200 out of a possible 2200 in N. R. A. Matches 


4599 out of a possible 4600 by T. K. Lee 
Far excelling any shooting performance on record 


Individual Score - - 
World’s Record 


Team Score - 


1000 out of a possible 1000 by Engineers Team, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in the 11th match of the Short Range 


League 


Won by T. K. Lee, 499 out of 500 
E. E. Tindall a close second 


Short Range 
Individual Championship 


World’s Record 24 2399 out of a possible 2400 in Short Range League 


° Won by Iowa City High School Team with an average 
Inter-Scholastic 1 score of 972.4 per match . 


Champion ship of U S Fred Cox, of Iowa City, made High Individual Aver- 


age, 195.66 per match 
Make No Mistake! Peters Semi-Smokeless Cartridges are more 
accurate and uniform than any others, 


therefore insure the shooter every point he is entitled to. This accuracy is 
equally desirable in field shooting—you get your game if you hold right. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEW YORK: 60-62 Warren St. SAN FRANCISCO: 583-585 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS: 321 Magazine St. 
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A REAL GUN 
NEW DESIGNS WITH HUNTER ONE - TRIGGER TRAP AND FIELD USE 


and AUTOMATIC EJECTOR FOR 
THEY ARE WINNERS. PRICES $25 TO $1,000 
Our Beautiful Catalog for the Asking 
The HUNTER ARMS CO. Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 












This Out Board Motor Canoe 
The War Prices 


being offered at present, enable you to get a high grade, canvas covered 


is only one of the many attractive models that we make. 


at prices as low as an 


Canadian Canoe offered in the United States 


Opportunity seldom knocks twice at any man’s door. ‘Take advantage of it now. 
Free catalogue of full line for the asking. 
N.B., CANADA _ |} 


CHESTNUT CANOE CO., Ltd., Box 120, FREDERICTON, 


—— 








The Livest of the “Live Ones” 


)— Try This New Floater, 
Diver and Wiggler! 


Brought out at the close of 1914’s season, this new artificial minnow leaped into instant popularity. 
You will see all “the boys” with them this year—and they’ll bring in more than their share of the 
big strings. 

The result of thirty-four years of tackle-building experience, “The Pfluegers” present this 


PFLUEGER “SURPRISE” MINNOW 





to anglers in the belief that it is the highest development and refinement in artificial bait design and 
.— Our reputation as “the largest fishing tackle builders’ in the world” stands Pehind 
this bait. 


The “Surprise” is a floating bait which dives the instant reeling in is commenced, the depth being 
controlled by the apes of reeling. As it comes in its peculiar construction causes the bait to wiggle 
and dart about with the eccentric movements of a live minnow—the motions that arouse the com- 
bative instincts of the gamy bass. Upon stopping reeling, the bait rises to the surface. 
Made in Seven Color Blends, as Follows: 

No. 3914 Luminous Enamel all over—Red Throat No. 3918 White Enamel Belly—G: d 

No. 3915 White Enamel all over—Red Throat Spots, Red Throat —— 
~~ 2 ae Enamel Belly—Rainbow Back, No. 3919 White Enamel Belly—Green Back, Red 

: : 1 roat 
No. 3917 White Enamel Belly—Green Cracked No. 390) “Véllow ‘PereiRed Thiost 


Back, Red Throat 
If he hasn’t his supply yet, send 75c. for sample bait, 


See the “Pflueger Surprise” J your dealer’s. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Dept. 21, AKRON, OHIO 


or $2.50 for an assortment of 4. 
Notice—Write for free copy “Tips on Tackle” containing interesting information to anglers. 


which Warren won rather easily. That settled 
| first, second and third prize winners. 

Archie Julian, a San Diego boy, Dr. R. N. 

Fuller of Tulare, and Bob Bungay of Los An- 
| geles finished with 95 each. Sizing them up dis- 
passionately, praise for their fine trap work 
| should be apportioned equally. : 
| H. B. Havens, W. S. Peace, W. L. Harris and 

A. G. Wilkes finished with 94, which frequently 
| in handicap events is good enough to win. 
Wilkes blew his last chance to win second high 
at Trap 4. 

The professionals staged some real fireworks 
in the regular events. Spencer started with a 
run of 44 from yesterday, and in his easy fashion 
Mister Spencer batted target after target until 
the centuty string was finished, when he posted an 
unfinished run of 144. Les Reid broke 98 in the 
same events. Yesterday he had Spencer two 
down in 150 for high average. To-morrow they 
start the final grind each with five gone in 250, 
98 per cent. High average for the tournament 
will be determined on the 350 sixteen-yard tar- 
gets. 

Among the long runs were Holohan with 75, G. 
Holohan 71, Monoghan 66, Archie Julian 88, O. 
N. Ford 59, Ogilvie 59, J. F. Couts 80, Julie 
‘Weisser 71, Clarence Sage 50, and W. G. Harris 
59, Mrs. Ada Schilling 54. 

In the Panama-California Exposition Cup event 
H. M. Williams, of the Cruiser North Dakota, 
broke 50 straight, W. G. Harris 49, and W. H. 
Rodden 49. This event is at 100, the final half 
being staged to-morrow. A total of 61 are en- 
tered in this event. 

Third Day, July 10. 

The tournaments closed in two spectacular, 
hard-fought struggles to determine winners of 
the Pacific Coast Handicap and the Exposittion 
Gold Cup. 

The Pacific Coast Handicap saw four men tied 
with 98, shooting from handicaps that ran back 
to 21 yards. H. Pfirrmann of Los Angeles, H. 
M. Williams of the United States Navy, Andy 
Ervast and J. F. Couts of San Diego faced the 
trap in the shoot-off to determine winners in this 
blue ribbon event. Shooting at 20 targets Wil- 
liams was first to drop out, missing two; Andy 
Ervast soon followed with a lost target, and the 
race narrowed to Pfirrmann and Couts. Couts 
stood at 21 yards, Pfirrmann 18, and the extra 
three yards finally exacted the most inevitable 
toll. 

Pfirrmann was the final shoot-off, dropping only 
two targets to Couts’ five, which finished the 
| prettiest race ever staged for this Sunset Classic. 
| Couts broke 66 straight from 21 yards in this 
event, and finally lost out to one of the Angel 
City’s crack gun-pointers. Final of -this race, 
Pfirrmann, first; Couts, second; Ervast, third. 

Winnings in this event gave Pfirrmann $133.60 
and first trophy; Couts, $105.90 and second tro- 
phy; Ervast, $86.05 and third trophy; Williams, 
$66.80. 

The Exposition Cup unreeled a beautiful race 
between Julie Weisser of San Diego and W. G. 
Warren of Tonopah, Nevada. These men tied 
with 97 each in the cup event and on the shoot- 
off at 25 targets, H. M. Williams of the United 
States Navy, the third man dropped out, while 
Weisser and Warren tied again with 25 straight. 
On the second 25 both men missed one, calling 
for a third string, which ended in another tie of 
‘23 each. Then came the final session that fin- 
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Scene at 1914 
Grand American 
Dayton, Ohio 


Go To The Grand American Handicap 
GRANT PARK, CHICAGO August 16-20, 1915 


Get into this “round up” of the world’s crack shots. _No previous event in trapshooting will compare with the 
Plan your vacation to include the Grand American Handi- Sixteenth Grand American Handicap in number of entries, 






shooting environment, beauty and value of trophies and as- 








cap,---the “world series” event of the trapshooting game. cominge of tenpebecting. tame: Thin -ie 

The Premier Event of the Year 
and a ten-trap equipment,---the largest ever installed--- For program and special information write to E. Reed 
insures to every shooter ideal conditions “on the firing line” Shaner, Secy. Interstate Ass’n., 219 Coltart Ave., Pitts- 
of Grant Park,---Chicago’s most popular shore resort. burgh, or to Sporting Powder Division. 





592 DU PONT BUILDING WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 






DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 


Se 






State Champions Who 
Competed at Dayton 
for the National 
Amateur Championship 
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Write for Copy of 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 


The Foréword Says: 


While Quebec and the Maritime Provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia were the 
earliest settled portions of Canada, they still remain its best big game territory—in fact, 
the latter statement could be extended so as to include the whole of the North American 
continent, and there would be no exaggeration. There are hundreds of square miles of 
forests and barrens where the moose, caribou, deer and bear roam as free as did their kind 
a hundred years ago—nay, in the case of the moose, caribou and deer, they are distinctly 
better off than were their forebears, owing to the strict enforcement of the Provincial 
game laws, which is also accountable for the marked increase of these denizens of the 
forests in recent years. 

Excellent wild fowl shooting is to be obtained. Duck, partridge, plover, woodcock, 
snipe, are plentiful, and the fall shooting of geese, duck and brant are worthy of special 
mention. 

The guides are well organized and can properly outfit and equip parties for an outing 
that may last two or three weeks or more, having chains of camps furnished with every- 
thing the hunter may require, and the necessary camp wagons and canoes. 

The sportsman will be told the kind of game and fish to be procured, and how and 
where to procure it, the guides and their charges, the best outfitting places, the hotel 
and boarding house accommodation, the fish and game laws of the various provinces, 
customs regulations, with useful hints as to the proper equipment. 


H. H. MELANSON, General Passenger Agent 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RYS. MONCTON, N.B. 


. 18-, 20-, 23-foot boats at same proportionate price, All launches and rowboats non- 
leakable because made with our patent lock seamed construction. ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments, making them NON-SINKABLE. 
All boats tested before shipment and thoroughly guaranteed. The launches are fitted with Detroit two-cycle REVERS. 
IBLE FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEED engine, which is so SIMPLE a child can run it—starts without cranking—has 
only THREE moving parts. A child can run it. Economical in operation. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOATS NEED NO BOAT HOUSE—Cannot Check, Crack, Dry Out, Nor Rot 


Always ready for use and always dry. Orders filled day they are received. ROWBOATS $20 and up. All 
rowboats complete with oars and locks and made with same patent construction as launches—all fitted with air- 
tight compartments. 

‘ Write for testimonials and FREE catalog. Send for it TODAY. Boats shipped to every part of the world. 
Do NOT delay. Buying a Michigan Steel Boat means a vacation every day. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT COMPANY 1417 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 





EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN, HUNTER, ETC. 


Will keep your Matches, Cigarettes, Tobacco, M. Jewelry Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 
and compact, made of Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or idized, and furnished complete with 
Sent anywhere on receipt of $1.00. 


Small 


should have 
lar-Proof. 

fancy canvas belt. 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
The_ coun’ traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 
fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland sa 
there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 














































ished a remarkably clever exhibition of gun-play 
by two cool, fast pointing amateurs. Final score, 
Warren 96, Weisser 95. 

Followed then the race at 100 targets to deter- 
mine permanent ownership of the cup. Frank 
Stall of Winnemucca, Nevada, and Bob ‘Walsh 
of San Diego, had previously won a leg on this 
trophy. In the final shoot-off Warren quickly 
showed he was master, and the race ended this 
way: Warren, 94; Stall, 89; Walsh, 81, which 
permanently ended the gold cup race. 

High average of the tournament was won by 
Les Reid of Seattle, who posted 343x350; Char- 
ley Spencer of St. Louis, 342; Guy Holohan of 
Los Angeles, 341; Dick Reed of San Francisco, 
340. ‘High over all at all targets was won by 
Spencer, who carded 660x700, which included 
doubles and the handicaps. Spencer also made 
the longest straight run of the tournament, 157. 

High amateur average was won by J. F. Couts 
and Julie Weisser, who tied with 339 each; Den- 
ny Holohan came next with 337; Ray De Mund, 
336; and O. N. Ford, 335. 

At the conclusion of the handicap event, Elmer 
E. Shaner stated to the crowd that he had been 
selected to announce an unexpected trophy which 
had been won by Clan Pastime’s president, E. M. 
Barber. This was presented by Shaner on be- 


| half of the donors and when displayed was 


some surprise. The gift, a watch fob, was a 
handsome token, made up of a replica of “Eng- 
lish Betsy,” Barber’s shotgun as the crossbar, 
two targets, an old English B made up of dia- 
monds set in platinum, two more targets and the 
snap, all connected ‘with gold links. Barber made 
a happy spiel of acknowledgment that got by in 


| fine style. 


The great struggle for the Exposition Cup 


| wound up the finest tournament ever staged on 
| the Pacific Coast, best in every way except at- 


tendance. In brilliant gun-pointing and remark- 
able in the number of ties, with two gruelling 
shoot-off struggles to determine winners of the 
big events, the Tenth Pacific Coast Trapshooting 
Tournament will go on record as great. 












Haig & Haig 











































. think of it. 































HAVE A REAL VACATION 


an aa rad 


BLUE BIRD 


9 LOL O/T Oy ae 


Start. right now to plan a “motor boat: 
summer’ foér yourself and the family. 


In a few short weeks every lake and~ 


river in the country will be calling the 


man who has a tiny spark of the sports- | 


man in him. 


There will be endless opportunities for 
camping expeditions, picnics, 
parties an 
shady cove where nature always seems at 
her best. 


Of course, your blood tingles when you 
But—make no mistake—you 
must ‘have a boat of your own—and a 
good one. 


MOTOR BOATS 


have solved the summer problem for 
thousands of healthy, ‘‘out-door’’ families. 


These boats—exquisite in line and appoint- 
ment—are made over moulds of highest grade 
Louisiana Cypress. 


The wood work in decks and coaming are of 
best selected oak, the boats are very hand- 
somely varnished and trimmed with the best 
“sun and water-proof varnish,” and the hulls 
are finished in either blue or white paint. The 
engine is the Detroit two-cycle reversible—can 
e run_ slow or_fast—has only three moving 
parts, STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING, uses 
very little fuel and is so simple that a child 
can handle it. 


All models are now in stock—16, 18 or 20- 
footers. Send your order at once. Every boat 
and engine is fully guaranteed and subject to 
thorough test and inspection before pment. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Ask for Demonstrator Agent’s Offer.. Big 
reduction for first Blue Bird sold in any locality 
—World renowned .Belle Isle and Hudson River 
canoes can also be handled in connection with 
the Blue Bird motor boats. If interested in 
canoes please specify in your inquiry and we 
will send you our New. 1915 Dream Book of 
Canoes. rite to-day for 1915 Book of Blue 
Birds. A tal -will bring it. All boating 
problems solved by us. None too small, none 


too big. j 
DETROIT BOAT. .-CO. 


1065 Jefferson. Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Canoes, $20 Up 





fishing © 
daily expeditions up that — 


“Blue Bird” 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 
_ The Interstate Association’s Sixteenth Grand Amer- 
ican Tragepeeting Tournament will be held in Grant 
Park, Chicago, Illinois, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Association of Trapshooters, August 16 to 
1915. 

“eves 1900—the year in which the first Grand Amer- 
ican Trapshooting Tournament at Targets was held— 
‘until the present time The Interstate Association has 
‘spared no pains to arrange all details of this great 
annual Tournament. This year more than ordinary 
‘care and forethought have been bestowed upon the 
preparations. This was necessary, inasmuch as the 
management of the Association recognized it had 
a new problem to solve, viz., the successful carrying 
out of an extremely difficult program on new grounds 
under new conditions. 

However, as in the past, nothing was left undone 
that could add to the pleasure and comfort of the_host 
‘of sportsmen .who, year by year, attended the Grand 
American Tournament in increasing numbers, so this 
year will the management work diligently for the 
same end to meet equally the new conditions. 

Never in the history of trapshooting in Chicago 
‘has there been as much enthusiasm shown nor has 
any trapshooting Tournament ever been held that will 
have the co-operation and support of as many promi- 
nent and influential business men, including all the 
ae? country and gun clubs and other organizations. 

he General Promotion Committee is composed of 
representatives from nearly every club or trapshoot- 
ing organization in the vicinity of Chicago. The Com- 
mittee is made up as follows: 

South Shore Country Club, H. Barthlomay 
Onwensia Club, C. W. Folds 
Glen View Golf Club, Andrew McNally 
Riverside Gun Club, Chas. W ay 
Evanston Gun Club, R. C. Millen 
serene s Club of America, L. B. Clarke 

amilton Club, L. A. Bell 
Chicago Yacht Club, Geo. Clinch 
Chicago Athletic Association, John Wolff 
Illinois Athletic Club, Leo Stockley 
Industrial Club, H. C. Benecke 
South Chicago Gun Club, Chas. Rambo 
Chicago Gun Club, Hardy Wolfe 
Hammond Gun Club, J. C. Becker 
Long Lake Gun Club, T. E. Graham 
Arlington Heights Gun Club, N. F. 
Skokie Golf ub, Robt. Carr 
Glen Oaks Country Club, O. N. George 
Metropolitan Gun Club, B. Vandyke 
University Club, Chas. Pike 
Chicago Club, Edward Moore 
Midday Club, Wm. Carlisle 
Union League Club, W. O. King 
Washington Gun Club, H. E. Bullen 
Avondale Gun Club, Mr. Trebing 
Kankakee Gun Club, E. F. Radeke 
Blue Island Gun Club, Harry Dare 
Lake George Gun Club, Chas. Kendle 
Irondale Gun Club, G. N. Hessler 
Downers Grove Gun Club, E. E. Clithero 
Dunning Gun Club, Geo. Guthrie 
Wheaton Golf Club 
Board of Trade, A. J. White 
Chicago Stock Exchange, Ira Couch 
Illinois Mfrs. Association, John M. Glenn 
Chicago Association of Commerce, G. M. Spangler, Jr. 
Grand Island Shooting Club, John B. Drake 
Knapp Island Shooting Club, J. Crafton Parker 
Undercliff Sportsmen’s Association, C. P. Zacher 

The hotels of Chicago deserve more than a pass- 
ing mention because not only of their number, eleg- 
ance and service, but because they offer so much that 
is needed and hardly recognized in the general thought 
of what is required when some great trapshooting 
Tournament is planned. There is in the city of Chi- 
cago every possible variety of hotel, with the best 
equipment, in desirable locations, and adapted to every 
possible visitor. ei : 

Chicago is the most visited and the most accessible 
of cities. It is a city of numberless attractions, the 
miecca of hundreds of thousands of pleasure seekers. 
It has over thirty miles of water front on Lake Michi- 
gan, and this with its parks and its suburbs provides 
conditions and facilities which make Chicago a city 
of mid-summer charm. Boating, bathing, fit. base- 
ball—Chicago lacks nothing for those who desire mid- 
summer recreation and entertainment. 

Geographically, Chicago is less than_ three hours’ 
ride from the center of population of the United 
States. Its situation on the southern extremity of 
Lake Michigan has made it the natural transportation 
center of the country—as a matter of fact the great- 
est transportation center in the world. } 

Chicago’s system of parks and parkways is one of 


Martens 


the features for which the city is widely and favor- | 
On each of the three sides of the city | 


ably known. 
are extensive nleasure grounds lying not far removed 
from the central business district, and connecting 
these great public playgrounds is a boulevard “belt” 
making a fify-mile circuit of the city and affording a 
delightful afternoon’s pleasure drive. 

In concluding this introduction to the main part of 
the program, let it be said once more that The Inter- 
state ssociation and The Chicago Association of 
Trapshooters will spare no trouble or expense to make 
this, the Sixteenth Grand American Trapshooting 
Tournament, come fully up to the high standard set 
by its predecessors. 


The Program. 


The program for this year’s Tournament is not ma- 
terially different from that of its predecessor, held last 
year. That program was so nageity devised that it 
won the approval and e413 943 jo jsoddns -e1z Buljooysd 
ternity to a marked degree. The schedule of events, 
in the main, follows the policy adopted by The In- 
terstate Association in respect to its Grand American 
Trapshooting Tournaments, and which have proven in 
practice to be popular, equitable and successful. 

As was the case last year, The Interstate Associa- 


FOREST AND STREAM 








Loafing won’t do any good. That isn’t a vacation. 





# “In All the World No Sport Like This!” J 


Action is what you want. Go out with a “BRISTOL” and jj 


i) fight gamey old ‘Laker’ or “‘Lunge” or pickerel to the 


finish and beat him. That is sport—that is what rests you, 
sends you home a new man. That is what makes a real 
vacation you can talk about until next year. 


In addition to your Trolling “BRISTOL” No. 11 for { 


$5.00, take along a Telescopic Adjustable Bait Casting 
“BRISTOL” No. 35—also $5.00, and a light 5%-oz. Fly 
“BRISTOL” No. 29, $6.50. For week-end fishing the 
traveling bag “BRISTOL” No. 23, $7.50—or the DE LUXE 
— wae “BRISTOL” in Washable Glove Leather 


If you haven’t seen the full beautiful “BRISTOL” line §& 
of 30 or more different kinds of rods, go to your dealer, or 


write for 


FREE CATALOGUE 
All “BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods are guaranteed 3 years. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
Horton Street i 


——— ae 


There’s 

what gets you to 

the hunting grounds way 

. ahead of the other fellows. There's 

what lets you have an extra hour’s sleep. 
There’s what cuts the work out of sport. There’s 


the famous Spe ed 
J Motor 


Push:Button Controlited 


Clamps to the stern of any rowboat in a jiffy, 
develops 2H. P., and runs 7 to 10 miles an 
Has five positive speed adjustments 
—high speed forward, trolling speed, neu- 
tral,slow reverse and fast reverse. All speeds 
secured without stoppi:.g, revers- 

ing or altering the speed of motor. 


Magneto Built in Flywheel 
Sovelation Supplied with dua’ Getta wy Seaitede 
Other Caille Features 


Silencer on exhaust. _Water-ti ht gear housing. 
le seamed fuel tank. Reinforced teacket, Nen-kin 
water tube; all fully di catalog No. 10. 
motors described in catalog No. 24, 
DEALERS WANTED 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
1549 Caille Street - Detroit, Michigan 


hour. 





the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can be 
used anywhere and when deflated occupies 
little space. 


" SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No sleep is more healthful or restful than Lep 
in the open, provided your bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bags fill every requirement. 


Ask for Catalogue of guaranteed Mattresses 
for home. eemg: yacht and autemehilo use. 


a —— 
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Fishing Tackle Parlance 


Why buy the inferior grades of tackle when you 
can get the very best directly from the manu- 
facturer? We have specialized in High Grade 
Tackle since 1867. No diverting of energies 
among different kinds of one ao’ 
but tackle. The result is the unquestione 
superiority of our goods and they prove the 
truth of the contention that the nigiest efficiency 
is the result of specialization. f you do not 
know the E. vom Hofe Tackle our goods will 
be a revelation to you. If’ you do know the E. 
vom Hofe Tackle we need only tell you our 
splendid catalogue will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 


EDW. VOM HOFE & COMPANY 
105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORK CITY 





FOR SALE—Two fine live and white we 4 bitches, 
also two litters pups, two months and four months 
old, also airedales, St. Bernards, greyhound, Great 
Dane, Russian wolfhound, cocker spaniel, black and 
tan, English bull bitch, Angora cats. Orland Poultry 
Farm, 2259 Hess Avenue, Westwood, Cincinnati, O. 











FOREST AND STREAM 


J. HANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


Oe 


ERE 


ists. 


; 


One hour 
points on a 


manufacturer of artificial eyes or 


manufacturin; a al 
kinds of heeds and skulls for forriers 


shh soem 


363 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


FOR SALE 


The best goose and duck stand near Boston. 
The three best 


train or motor. 








b 
a pond included in this property. 


Address, J. P., care Forest and Stream. 













tion will donate numerous tsogbies to be competed 


for. These trophies will be well worth winning, and 
the winners will have the satisfaction of having some- 
thing besides cash to take home with them as proof 
that they have defeated “the best in the land at the 
greatest trapshooting Tournament in the world.” 


Ten Traps. 

To handle a Handicap Tournament, and handle it 
successfully, is always a difficult matter; sometimes 
the effort succeeds, more often it fails. It is with a 
direct knowledge of this condition of affairs, a knowl- 
edge born of experience, that ten (10) traps will be 
installed and the “Section System” slightly modified 
used. By using ten traps the management confidently 
believes that, oo inclement -weather, it will be 
possible to finish each event on the day it is sched- 
uled to be shot with a total of 700 entrants. 


High Guns Win. 

Many suggestions were offered during the past year 
to The Interstate Association looking to a different 
system of dividing the moneys. All such _ sugges- 
tions, however, were rejected, the management of the 
Association preferring to stand by its colors, basin: 
its belief in the soundness of its principle of “high 
guns to win” on the successes of the past. 

Entries close Saturday, August 7th. 


Brief History of the G. A. H. 
SOUR, cccmstsenctich cesar eketcoteksstotgerreeeeeae --74 Entries 
Held at Interstate Park, N. Y., June 14th. 
R. O. Heikes (22 yards) winner, 91 ex 100. 
DMR cnkiies sacnnwentwerdheccdsseasbansasatetauioes 75 _ Entries 
Held at Interstate Park, N. Y., June 18th. 
E. C. Griffith (19 yards) winner, 95 ex 100. 
WOOR. « csscpscVecsneneseeeMebcsbiseevrssoeeseccsoaul gt Entries 
Held at Interstate Park, N. Y., May 8th. 
C. W. Floyd (18 yards) winner, 94 ex 100. | 
UR aninxcsinekesutcenesspulvasindavanasackinseurs 192 Entries 
Held at Kansas City, Mo., April 16th. 

M. Diefenderfer (16 yards) winner, 94 ex 100. | 
Entries 
Held at Indianapolis, Ind., June 3d. 

R. D. Guptill (19 yards) winner, 96 ex 100. | 
NOG v0.0.0 0 cuneate sscin Atle tees aan eo acnaaies aia aie aie 352 Entries 
Held at Indianapolis, Ind., June aot 
R. R. Barber (16 yards) winner, 99 ex 100. | 
S0GRe i espncauhacts anc nehh<chahes ss agiée ons tare 290 Entries 
Held at Indianapolis, Ind., June rst. 
F. E. Rogers (17 yards) winner, 94 ex 100. 
WEE cccactngacasniescccdieegesesssescossus vusecis 495 Entries 
Held at Chicago, Ill., June 2oth. 
Jeff J. Blanks (17 yards) winner, 96 ex 100. 


362 Entries 
Held at Columbus, Ohio, June 25th. 
Fred Harlow (16 yards) winner, 92 ex 100. _ 
SUID sack anes eicherencees dratinksshenvanmmdialan 457. Entries 
Held at Chicago, Ill., June 24th. 
Fred Shattuck (18 yards) winner, 96 ex 100. 
Dis 5 (0b FAS A ckRADds Wkks ebb sede ophenncesmeecs neue 383 Entries 
Held at Chicago, Ill., June 23d. 
Riley Thompson (19 yards) winner, 100 ex 100. | 
NOEL.» cues ocheiabetietgar cepa piers censieteceas ead 18 Entries 
Held at Columbus, Ohio, June 
Harve Dixon (20 yards) winner, 99 ex 100. | 
MGB. .céwhdnosacuarseguna getoas acd *sggs>tigh en seaeee Entries 
Held at Springfield, Ill., June oth. 
W. E. Phillips (19 yards) winner, 96 ex 100. | 
PRs 50. vacscadaessnabndewdd temaueuenskmaananiee or Entries 
Held at Dayton, Ohio, June 1oth. 

M. S. Hootman (17 yards) winner, 97 ex 100. | 
BBs. 5 doe da Ddeealhs cides eUaWabiee rica diekernen etl 515 Entries 
Held_at Dayton, Ohio, September roth. 
Woolfolk Henderson (22 yards) winner, 98 ex 100. 


Conditions Governing the Grand American 
Handicap. ~ 
OPEN TO AMATEURS ONLY. 


One hundred targets, unknown angles, handicaps 16 
to 23 yards, high guns—not class shooting. Five hun- 
dred dollars ($500) added to the purse. The num- 
ber of moneys into which the purse will be divided 
will be determined by the number of entries. 


Entrance Money. 

Entrance money $10, the price of targets being 
included. 

The winner of first money is aranteed $500 or 
more and a trophy; the winner of second money is 
guaranteed $400 or more and a trophy; the winner of 
third money is guaranted $300 or more and a trophy; 
the winner of fourth money is guaranteed or more 
and a trophy, and the winner of fifth monéy is guar- 
anteed $100 or more and a trophy. If first, second, 
third, fourth and fifth moneys fall below these 
amounts, the difference will be made good by The 
Interstate Association. . 

Regular Entries. 

Regular entries must be made on or before Satur- 
day, August 7, 1915, and must be accompanied by $5 
forfeit. e remaining $5 must be paid before = M. 
Wednesday, August 18th, at the Cashier’s Office on 
the shooting grounds. Entries mailed in envelopes 
bearing postmarks dated August 7th will be accepted 
as regular entries. 

Penalty Entries. 

Penalty entries may be made after Saturday, August 
zh, up to 5 P. M. Tuesday, August 17th, by paying 
15 entrance—targets included. ; 


es. 
All entries must be made on apflication blanks, and 


they will be received by. 

ELMER E. SHANER, Treasurer ..... 12. see coeesees 
The Interstate Association ..... peahl eke iMade: benene 
arg CONRASE AVON -e5 co cnn ass ciccectstese ..-Pittsburg, Pa. 


Committee on Handicaps. 
It can be said in all confidence that the committee 


appointed to award handicaps will ably and conscien-. 


tiously perform its duties. It is in touch with the 
trapshooters of the present, and is thoroughly quali- 


~- «4 




















fied to judge of their individual merits. It will doubt- 
less give the best of satisfaction, and meet the -ap- 
proval of contestants generally. s 

The Interstate Association fully appreciates the 
kindness and self-denial of the committee in consent- 
ing to assume the arduous task entrusted to it—one 
which demands not only unbiased judgment and con- 
summate knowledge of the delicate work, but also 
a spirit not swayed by personal or geographical con- 
siderations, making merit the supreme test in its 
adjudications. 5 

he committee is constituted as follows: 
O. P. Goode, Chicago, Ills., Chairman. 
Cc. D. Cob M nicsburg Ohio. 
. F. Wulf, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
. K. Warren, Birmingham, Ala. 
y E. Loring, Marsailles, Ills. 2 

With the utmost confidence it is predicted that this 
committee will not fall below the estimate that has 
been placed upon it. 

Elmer E. Shaner, Treasurer of The Interstate As- 
sociation, will be Secretary of the committee, but 
will not have a vote in the handicapping of 
contestants. : 

The committee will meet at Chicago, Ills., Satur- 
day, August 14, but handicaps will not be announced 
until the next day. 


Monday August 16th, Preliminary Day. 
At 11 A. M. Grant Park Introductory. 
OPEN TO AMATEURS ONLY. 


Two hundred single targets, unknown angles, $20 
entrance—targets included, 18 yards rise, high guns 
win—not class shooting, $100 added to the purse. 
Squads will not be divided into sections this day. 


Professionals. 

Professionals and paid representatives are barred, 
even from shooting for “targets only,” from all sched- 
uled events. An extra trap will be installed for the 
use of professionals and paid representatives only, and 
a special 100-target event will be arranged each day 


for their benefit. 
Match Races. 


_Several match races between well-known profes- 
sionals will be shot during the Tournament. In order 
that the spectators can follow the shooting without con- 
fusion, time permitting, each match will be shot as a 
separate event—1oo targets per man—and they will start 
about p00 . M. each ony. 

_The following schedule has been arranged up to the 
time this program went to fo 

TUESDAY,.AUGUST 17th 















Ben Schwartz ......cceee icties vecdeunbuaas J._E. Dickey 

W. D. Stannard ..... ded Mia tkaaGus H. W. Cadwallader 

C. G. Spencer ME iiveodaeesad L. S. German 

WE Y, AUGUST 18th 

J. S. Fanning hie Murray Ballou, Jr. 

Cy ie EE. Kancsandeecdiisicacseuenwosecenun Art Killam 

Se Te IE dan eignceda Ge ds te vnewkatneces Homer Clark 
T 19th F 

BGR Ee ice cdnocctadanWivns<acevsetacesad O’Brien 

T. A. Marshall . Mp idee wceiedue P. J. Holohan 

Peed GRICE ccs ccccecess Disc cntneueseduaer W. R. Crosby 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 20th z 

ee eae ae sdievcutvecstacsed E. Goodrich 

H. C. Kirkwood ........ 1 Re > R. R. Barber 

BR We. Clancy coccccssses vc cscsccdsthedhes te Walter Huff 


It is expected that several more match races will 
arranged, due announcement of which will be made on 
the bulletin board on the shooting grounds. 


First Day, August 17th, Tuesday at 8 A. M. 
The Chicago Overture Open to Amateurs 


Only. 

One hundred single targets, $25 entrance—targets in- 
cluded, 16 i rise, high guns win—not class shoot- 
ing, $100 added to the purse. Thirteen dollars ($13) of 
the entrance money will be divided on the scores made 
at the 100 targets, one money for each ro entries or 
fraction thereof. The remaining $10 will be divided on 
the scores made at each 20 targets ($2 per event), one 
money for each 10 entries or fraction thereof. 

NOTE—The scores made in The Chicago Overture 
will be included in the official averages for 1915, as 
the Tournament is registered. 


The National Amateur Championship at 


Double Targets. 
OPEN TO AMATEURS ONLY 
Fifty. double targets, $10 entrance—targets included 
16 yards rise, high guns—not class shooting, $100 adde 
to the Purse. e winners of first, second and third 
moneys will each receive a Trophy, presented by The 
Interstate Association. 


The National Amateur Championship at 
Single Targets at 3 P. M. 


One hundred single targets, 16 yards rise, no entrance 
fee and no charge for targets, 

Open only to the winners (or to the runners-up) of 
“The Interstate Association’s State Amateur Champion- 
ship” competed for at the Tournaments given by the 
several State Associations holding Re State 
Tournaments in 1 ‘ 

The winner of e National Amateur Championship 
at single targets will be presented by The Interstate 
Association with a silver trophy costing $100 wholesale. 

Each winner of a State Championship (or the runner- 
up) will be presented with $50 by e Interstate As- 
sociation, provided he competes in this event. 

An optional sweepstakes, $10 entrance, one money for 
each ten entries or fraction thereof, will be conducted 
in connection with the event. 

Eligible for the National Amateur Champion- 
ship at Single Targets. 

ator is a list of the winners (and the runners- 
op of “The Interstate Association’s State Amateur 

ampionship” at Registered State Tournaments held 
up to July rst: 





tate Winner Runner-Up 
Alabama . K. Warren . A. Blunt 
zona . L. Eden . DeMund 





FOREST AND STREAM 


ANY POSITION IS 
COMFORTABLE 


If you wear a 
Separate Sack 
Suspensory. It 
will not pinch, pull 
or strain, because it 
is madeas naturein- 
tended this support 
tobe. It has no leg straps to 
chafe you, no front band on 
sack to press and irritate, no \\ 
..~- metal slides to scratch. 

"area Each outfit has two sacks, one 
of which you clip on the supporting straps, 
while the other is being c . (You can 
wash the S.S.S. sack as quickly as your hands). 
This means aclean suspensory every day. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain packageon receipt 
of price. Goods guaranteed. Write for booklet 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

52 Park Place. WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 
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© ® ‘or Seashore, 
Outing Moccasin Lt siti. 
Made in three colors, Chocolate, Tan and Pearl { 
Men’s 6 to 11, Price $3.00 
Sizes Ladies’ 2 to 6, Price $2.50 
Boys’ 1 to 5, Price $2.50 
In ordering mention size of shoe worn 


LUELLA MOCCASIN CO., Box 125, Auburn, Maine 
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Tournament not yet held 
Tournament not yet held 


Tournament not yet hel 
liated with Colo. and N. M 


Second Day, August 18th, Wednesday, 
at 8 A. M. 


Preliminary Handicap Open to Amateurs 


A. B. Richardson J 
Affiliated with Maryland 
No State Association 





 H. Bindley, Jr. 
it telen J 
R. Ainsworth 


POR 


ate Tournament 


Pad 


One hundred single targets, $7 entrance—targets in- 
cluded, handicaps 16 to 23 yards, 
shocting, $100 added to the purse. 
testants receive for the Grand American Handicap will 
The number of moneys into 
which the purse will be divided will be determined by 
the number of entries, as is fully explained elsewhere 
ia this program. The contestants making the first, sec- 
ond and third highest scores will 
The Interstate Association. 
part in the Preliminary Handi- 
cap you must make entry at the Cashier’s office on the 
shooting grounds, before 5 P. M., Tuesday, August 17th. 
Penalty entries will not be accepted. An entry is not 
and entrance money cannot 
drawn after entry has been made. 


Third Day, August 19th, Thursday. 
The Grand American Handicap Open to 
Amateurs Only. 

One hundred single targets, unknown angles, 
entrance—targets included, handicaps 16 to 23 
high guns—not class shooting. 

$500 Added to the Purse 

The number of moneys into which the 

be divided will be determined by the num 


Massachusetts govern in this event. 


F. S. Novotny 


F. ‘A. Weatherh’d each receive a 


Affiliated with California 


New Hampshire hy, presented 


ffiliated with Colorado and Wyo. 
J. Pendergast W. W. Vanderhoff 
North Carolina Report not yet amniyed 


North Dakota 





P. H. O’Brien 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


No State Association 





tries, as is fully lained elsewhere in this program. 
he “an teed $500 or 


The winner of first money is 
more and a trophy; the winner second money is 
guaranteed $400 or more and a trophy; the winner 
of third money is guaranteed $300 or more and a 
trophy; the nner of fourth money is guaranteed 
$200 or more and a trophy, and the winner of fifth 
money is nteed $100 or more and a trophy. If 
first, second, third, fourth and fifth moneys ‘fall be- 
low these amounts, the difference will be made good 
by The Interstate Association. 

Regular Entries must be made on or before Satur- 
day, August 7th, and must be accompanied by $5 for- 
feit. Penalty Entries may be made after August 7th, 
up to 5 P. M., Tuesday, August 17th, by paying $15 
entrance—targets included. An entry is not transfer- 
able, and entrance money cannot be withdrawn after 
entry has been made. 

ive The Little Joker. 

A special trap, known as “The Little Joker,” with no 
restrictions as to width of angles, height and distance 
for throwing targets, will — the contestants an op- 
ortunity to try their skill between events. The “Little 
oker” will be true to name and will, no doubt, cause 
many “heart parnings.. : 

Special events will be scheduled for this trap, but 
contestants must so arrange their time for competing 
at “The Little Joker” that it will in no_ way interfere 
with their turn at the regular. traps. Under no cir- 
cumstances will a aqued, be held at the = traps 
fore contestant who is competing at “The Little 
oker.” A 


Fourth Day, August 20th, Friday at 8 A. M. 





‘Consolation Handicap Open to Amateurs Only. 


One hundred single targets, $7 entrance—targets in- 
cluded, handicaps 16 to 23 yards, high ee class 
shooting, $100 added to the purse. e dicaps con- 
testants received for the Grand American Handicap will 
govern in this event. The number of moneys into 
which the purse will be divided will be determined by 
the number of entries, as fully explained elsewhere in 
this program. The contestants making the first, second 
and third highest scores will each receive a trophy, 
presented by ‘The Interstate Association. | 

Any entrant who has been a money winner (regard- 
less of how small the sw in the Preliminary 
Handicap or Grand American Handicap will NOT be 
eg to take part in this event. 

you want to take pert in the Consolation Handi- 
cap make entry at the Cashier’s office, on the shooting 
grounds, before 5 P. M., a August roth. An 
entry is not transferable, and entrance money cannot 
be withdrawn after entry has been made. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF TRA 
SHOOTERS. ia 
Chicago, May 22, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

We wish to inform the shooting public that 
the plans for holding the Sixteenth Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap in Grant Park, Chicago, the third 
week in August are well under way and we 
have every reason to believe that this will be 
the world’s greatest shoot. Never in the history 
of trap shooting in Chicago has there been as 
much enthusiasm shown nor has any shoot ever 
been held that will have the co-operation and 
support of as many prominent and _ influential 
business men, including all the city, country and 
gun clubs and other organizations conducted to 
promote the welfare of Chicago, as the Chicago 
Association of Trap Shooters, when the plans 
of the organization are fully perfected. 

The officers and directors are shown on the 
above letter-head and attached are the names of 
the promotion committee. 

W. E. Phillips, Chairman. 

CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF TRAPSHOOTERS. 
General Promotion Committee. Chicago ana. Vicinity 

South Shore Country Club, H. Bartholomay, Chair- 
man; Onwensia Club, C. W. Folds, Chairman; Glen 
View Golf Club, ‘Andrew McNally, Chairman; River- 
side Gun Club, Chas. W. May, Chairman; Evanston 
Gun Club, R. C, Millen, Chairman; Sportsmens Club 
of America, L. B. Clarke, Chairman; Hamilton Club, 
L. A. Bell, Chairman; Chica Yacht Club, Geo. 
Clinch, Chairman; Chicago Athletic Association, John 
Wolff, Chairman; Illinois Athletic Club, Leo Stockley, 
Chairman; Industrial Club, H. C. Benecke, Chairman; 
South Chicago Gun_ Club, Chas. Rambo, Chairman; 
Chicago Gun Club, Hardy Wolfe, Chairman; Hammond 
Gun Club, J. C. Becker, Chairman; Long Lake Gun 
Club, T. 'E: Graham, Chairman; Arlington Heights 
Gun Club, N. F. Martens, Chairman; Skokie Golf Club, 
Robt. Carr, Chairman; Glen Oaks Country Club, O. N. 
George, Chairman; Metropolitan Gun Club, B. Vandyke, 
Chairman; Universit ub, Chas. Pike, Chairman; 
Chicago Club, Edward Moore, Chairman; Midday Club, 
Wm. Carlisle, Chairman; Union League Club, W. O. 
King, Chairman; Washington Gun Club, H. E. Bullen, 
Chairman; Kankakee Gun Club, E. S. Radeke, Chair- 
man; Blue Island Gun Club, Ha Dare, irman; 
Lake George Gun Club, Chas. Kendle, Chairman; Iron- 
dale Gun Club, G. M. Hessler, Chairman; Downers 
Grove Gun Club, E. E. Clithero, Chairman; Dunni 


Gun Club, Geo. Guthrie, Chairman; Wheaton Gol 
Club; Board of Trade, A. J. White, Chairman; Chi- 






cago Stock Exchange, Ira Couch, Chairman; Illinois 

Manufacturing Association, John M. Glenn, Chairman; 

Chicago Association of Commerce, G. M. Spangler, Jr 

Chairman; Grand Island Shooting Club, John B. Drake, 

Chairman; Knapp Island Shooting Club, E Grafton 

Parker, Chairman; Undercliff Sportsmen’s Association, 
P. Zacher, Chairman. 


_ INTER CLUB RIFLES. | 
A shooting competition second only in impor- 


tance to the National Interstate Matches held 
annually, is the first annual Inter-Club Compe- 
tition for the United States Shooting Champion- 
ship, a new match just inaugurated by the War 
Department and which is being run off under 
the auspices of the National Rifle Association of 
America. The prize to be competed for in ad- 
dition to the championship title is a handsome 
trophy presented by the War Department. The 
competition is to be strictly military, shot with 
the service rifle and ammunition on army targets 
and each club competing will be represented by 
ten marksmen, each of whom will fire ten shots 
slow fire at 300, 500 and 600 yards and ten shots 
rapid fire at 200 and 300 yards. Twenty-five of 
the leading rifle clubs and associations in the 
United States and a team in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
will compete for the shooting honors under the 
direct supervision of army and national guard 
officers. The shooting will be done on local 
ranges, targets being furnished for the purpose, 
and they will be returned to Washington and 
gone over by a board of judges who will deter- 
mine the official scores. All scores are to be 
shot between July 15 and 31. It is expected 
that the scores will equal if not surpass those 
which will be made later in the National Matches 
in Florida. 

The twenty-five organizations which will com- 
pete for the national shooting honors are as fol- 
lows: Stanton Government Rifle Club; Salt Lake 
Rifle and Revolver Club; St. Augustine Rifle 
Club; Fort Pitt Rifle Club; Rocky Mountain Ri- 
fle Club; Kane Rifle, Gun and Pistol Club; En- 
gineers’ Rifle and Revolver Club of Cleveland; 
Phoenix Rifle Club; Douglas Rifle Club; Hoosier 
Rifle Club; Quinnipiac Rifle and Revolver Club; 
The Gisholt Club; St. Paul Rifle and Pistol As- 
sociation; Los Angeles Rifle and Revolver Club; 
Port Clinton Rifle Club; Newark Rifle Club; 
Seattle Rifle and Revolver Association; Fremont 
Civilian Rifle and Revolver Club; Garfield Rifle 
Club; Bucyrus Rifle Association; Nogales Rifle 
Club; First Missouri Infantry Rifle Club; Man- 
hattan, Nevada, Rifle Club; Albion, Indiana, Ri- 
fle Club; Honolulu Rifle Club. 

Official from the National Rifle Association of 

America, 1108 Woodward ‘Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 29, 1915. 


GAME AND FISH COMMISSIONERS TO 


The National Association of Game and Fish 
Fish Commissioners will convene in San Fran- 
cisco, California, September 7, 8 and 9. 

‘Ever since this association was formed at the 
Yellowstone National Park, in 1902, it has had a 
powerful influence in shaping the policy of fish 
and game conservation throughout the entire 
country. Reports will be read by the committee 
chairmen, relating to all phases of the work of 
the fish and game departments. 

All present and past commissioners are eligible 
to membership, and it is expected that there will 
be a large attendance at this convention. 

Ernest Schaeffle, secretary of the California 
Fish and Game Commission, is chairman of the 
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As the Duck Season Approaches 


Don’t get out your old decoys and putty and paint ’em 
up. They didn’t decoy well last year and they wont do as 


well this. 


Get some real imitations. The kind that Dame 


Nature would be fooled on. Every kind of decoy that is 
used we manufacture. Write us for catalogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 459 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“‘PREMIER’’ MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Committee of Arrangements, and the members 
are assured that all arrangements of details for 
their comfort will be provided for. 
Grorce H. GraHam, President. 
Ernest Napier, Secretary. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 
While the leading military authorities of the 


country are all of one accord in urging Congress 
to provide for a reserve to our established mili- 
tary forces, the National Rifle Association of 
America is going ahead without the flare of 
trumpets or financial assistance from Congress in 
the building up of a reserve in this country that 
will be most efficient in that it will be trained 
in 80 per cent. of the requisites of an efficient 
soldier ; that is, the ability to handle the rifle and 
shoot straight. The National Rifle Association 
is doing this through its organization of rifle 
clubs throughout the country, especially among 


civilians. A great impetus to the movement was 
given through the enactment of legislation at the 
last session of Congress authorizing the free is- 
sue of “Krag” rifles and ammunition to rifle 
clubs under rules and regulations approved by the 
Secretary of War. The Secretary of War placed 
the organization of the clubs and distribution of 
the rifles in the hands of the N. R. A., which had 
an efficient organization with secretaries in every 
State and was in close touch with the class of 
citizens whom it was desired to reach. The splen- 
did military feature of this movement and one 
that will add considerably to the national de- 
fenses is that not only are citizens being or- 
ganized into clubs and trained in rifle shooting 
but the statistics show that about 60 per cent. of 
the members of these clubs are ex-army and 
National guardsmen so that they are not only 
keeping up their training in rifle shooting but 
are already trained in other necessary attributes 
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There are No Foods that Can Compare with 


SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


For Their Sustaining and Strengthening 

Qualities. 

SPRATT’S Only and See that Every 
Cake is Stamped Thus: “X”’ 





Send 2c. stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’ which contains valuable 
information regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS; CLEVELAND ; MONTREAL. New England Agency, BOSTON, MASS. 





A Home for Sportsmen 
and Their Families 


Do you wish to secure a temporary or 
permanent private quarters, for the 
winter season, in a furnished cottage, 
home of your own, or monthly rates, in 
a Sportsmen's Hotel, at a reasonable 
cost, at the best fishing location in the 
State of Florida? We have the nearest 
location to the best fishing grounds for 
salt water fishing for game fish, and the 
fresh water large-mouth Black Bass, and 
the nearest railway location to the best 
Florida hunting grounds for Quail, Wild 
Turkey, Wild Hogs, Bob-Cats, Red Deer, 
Black Bear and the large Florida Black 
Fox Squirrel. 


If you would like to locate in such a 
Sportsman's Paradise, send 4c. in postage 
stamps to B. W. Mulford, Salerno, Florida, 
write for particulars, and he will answer 
your letter and give you full information. 


Do not delay, but write him at once. 
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Ask for SPRATT’S and 


Depots at SAN FRANCISCO; 








“FOR ONCE Honestly Something for Nothing. 


Free—o-0-0-o0 

For a time: A Dingus, size of a Bean, on any 
good reel of any make; name your choice. Send 
regular price of the reel. No more. The 
Beetzsel thumber will absolutely prevent over- 
running and backlash, and stop the spool. Day 
or Night. ‘Write to 


The Redifor-Beetzsel Co., Warren, Ohio. 








Spocdrwevy = Ranges 


(Patents Pending) 


For CAMPS, BUNGALOWS, AUTOS and YACHTS 


COMPACT and PORTABLE— ODORLESS and CLEAN 
Separate Units consisting of Stove, Oven, Plate Warmer, Water Boiler and Smokeless Broiler 


ADOPTED BY THE RAILROADS 


Descriptive Circulars and Prices from 


Gas Engine & Power Co., and Chas. L. Seabury & Co., Cons. 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
























of a soldier. All that is necessary for Congress 
to do to secure efficient reserve for the regu- 
lar services and one that would be along the 
lines that have proved so efficient in Switzerland 
is to make the rifle club movement really broad 
and national in its scope by proper appropria- 
tions for the building of rifle ranges throughout 
the country and the purchase of target supplies 
and other paraphernalia for the carrying on of 
rifle training among citizens. When this has 
been accomplished then will President Wilson 
really see the consummation of his desire to 
have a “citizenry trained in the use of arms.” 

Since the free issue of rifles and ammunition 
was authorized the National Rifle Association 
has organized 438 clubs. These clubs are not 
confined to any particular locality but reach 
from Maine to California. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the most successful ones are organ- 
ized in the West where there are better facili- 
ties for the acquiring of ranges and where the 
class of young men who compose the member- 
ship of the Western clubs are not that class to 
whom golf and tennis appeals. A great aid 
also to success in these Western clubs is their 
being allowed to do their training on Sunday. 
A great many of these clubs have been organized 
in fraternal and patriotic societies. At the pres- 
ent time there are organized and affiliated with 
the N. R. A. 438 clubs with a membership of 
16,628. 


One feature of this movement has been the 
organization of numerous clubs by the em- 
ployes of large industrial corporations. © In 
some cases the employers themselves have do- 
nated the land and assisted in the construction 
of the ranges, believing undoubtedly that it was 
better to have their men engaged in the healthy 
open air sport of rifle shooting than decreasing 
their efficiency by loafing around corner saloons. 
Recently rifle clubs have been organized in the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., the Springfield 
Telephone Co., the Goodyear Rubber Co., the 
Packard Automobile Co., the Willys-Overland 
Automobile Co., the General Electric Co., and 
several others. 

The Military Committees of the Senate and 
House as well as the General Staff of the Army 
might well take into consideration the work 
that is being done along these lines when draw- 
ing up their plans for a reserve for our Army. 


THE AMERICAN LINE SUPREME. 

The proudest tribute ever paid to any firm of 
line manufacturers in this country, or for that 
matter, in any other country, may be read in the 
several fac-simile letters addressed to the Ashaway 
Line & Twine Company of Ashaway, R. I., and 
reproduced in this issue of Forest and Stream. 
For more than ninety years the Ashaway Line & 
Twine Company have been turning out their 
product to the satisfaction of three or four gen- 
erations of users and to-day the company stands 
at the head of all manufacturers of angling 
lines. The letters published in this issue are 
well-earned tributes. They indicate that the 
Ashaway lines are not only officially but ex- 
clusively the lines used by the de luxe fishing 
organizations of the world, and that with these 
lines world’s records of big fish have been made. 
The far-famed Catalina Club, the Aransas Pass 
Tarpon fishing experts and others are not slow 
to concede what the Ashaway lines have done 


_in this particular. 


The Ashaway Line & Twine Company have 





just been awarded the first gold medal for dis- 
play of lines at the Panama Exposition. Now 
that the Atlantic coast fishermen are taking up 
the tuna, it is to be anticipated that still addi- 
tional records will be made on these. But while 
all this holds true with reference to salt water 
angling, the fresh water lines made by the same 
company are equally good, and characterized by 
the same perfection and care in manufacture. 
World’s records—which, in most cases, mean 
American records—are being made on American 
lines. That is something in which everybody in 
this country should take pride. 


A NEW DEER LAW FOR LOUISIANA. 


After a consultation with the leading sports- 
men and conservationists of the state, President 
M. L. Alexander, of the Conservation Commis- 
sion of Louisiana, has announced the new regula- 
tions just passed by his board in respect to the 
killing of deer. 

The open season is set from September 15 to 
January 5 of each year. Does are protected 
until October 15. Still hunting for bucks 
only, and without the use of dogs, is allowed be- 
tween the 15th of September and the 15th of 
October. Bucks and does are allowed to be 
taken and killed and hunted with dogs from the 
15th of October until the 5th of January. The 
new law provides that no deer shall be killed for 
sale, offered for sale, or had in possession for 
sale at any time. It allows one person to take 
five such wild deer in an open season and to pos- 
sess but two carcasses or parts thereof at one 
time. 

The new law does not affect the previous laws 
that prohibit the killing of wild deer between 
the hours of sunset and sunrise: or when in 
the water; or when driven to high land by high 
water or overflow; or the use of guns that have 
any device for deadening the sound of the ex- 
plosion, commonly known as a “silencer.” The 
snaring or trapping of wild deer is also pro- 
hibited, and fawns are not allowed to be killed 
at any time. 

“There has been such a difference of opinion as 
to the season in which deer should be permitted 
to be killed that the question of adjusting the 
season so as to protect the deer has been one 
of the hard problems for the commission to de- 
cide,” said President Alexander. 

“Our experience of last year in permitting the 
season to open August 15, forcibly demon- 
strated to the commission that no deer should be 
permitted to be killed at so early a date. We 
found in many sections of the state that the 
fawns were not weaned or able to take care of 
themselves until as late as October, that the does 
were poor and the weather so hot that to permit 
them to be hunted with dogs simply brought 
about a useless destruction of this species we are 
so anxious to protect. 

“The commission believes that no deer should 
be permitted to be hunted in the state before the 
first of October but, in a desire to meet the 
wishes of certain sportsmen in the state, we de- 
cided to permit still hunting from September 
15 to October 15, and general hunting with 
dogs from October 15 to January 5. The 
first five days in January were allowed so as to 
permit sportsmen to engage in a New Year’s Day 
hunt. 

“To succeed in bringing about an increase of 
the deer of Louisiana in any appreciable way, 
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the Conservation Commission realizes that it will 
be necessary to put such restrictions on their 
hunting so as to make it hard rather than easy 
to kill them.” 


McLAUGHLIN’S OWN BOOK. 
It would seem almost that the writing of a 


book on Tennis these days would be another case . 


of bringing in the proverbial coals to Newcastle 
for the tennis enthusiast of to-day has so many 
books to call upon for help and suggestions writ- 
ten by such past masters of the game as the 
Doherty’s, Dewhurst, Alexander, Vaile, and 
many others. Yet, “Tennis As I Play It,” by 
Maurice E. McLaughlin, is not at all like its 
predecessors, inasmuch as it lays down no def- 
inite rules or regulations for the playing of the 
game. It is not a theoretical discussion on what 
ought to be done but a clear and concise, 
interesting telling of what the author him- 
self does. As Norris Williams, National 
Singles Champion, so aptly puts it in his 
preface to the book, “it is really like having 
a friendly conversation with him after a match.” 


Theories in tennis, like in many other things, 
are often impracticable, and Mr. McLaughlin’s 
advice is to be natural—never artificial. To 
quote him, “When one has mastered the essen- 
tials of the game he should then fall easily and 
gracefully into the style that comes most natu- 
rally to him. Many a beginner with bright 
prospects has been spoiled by a desire to pursue 
methods which certain authorities have advised 
rather than those in which he, personally, would 
be more likely to become proficient.” 


As National Singles Champion in 1912, 10913, 
and National Doubles Champion with T. C. 
Bundy in 1912, 1913 and 1914, and the mainstay 
of America’s Davis Cup Team, the author may 
undeniably be considered the world’s best tennis 
player. This goal has been reached only through 
the longest and hardest experience in the stiffest 
practice and most exacting tournament play and 
from this wealth of material McLaughlin has 
told us what he has learned in one of the most 
interesting books on tennis ever written. 

“Tennis As I Play It” is of some 300 pages, 
profusely illustrated with pictures of the author 
and other well-known players in action—each 
picture is described and every instructive detail 
brought to the reader’s attention. He devotes 
separate chapters to each of the various strokes, 
very’ interesting chapters on “Doubles,” and on 
“Ladies’ Tennis,” and his final chapter tells of 
“Tennis Travels,” of which no one is more com- 
petent to write than the author. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s book is a valuable asset to 
the Tennis Library, as it is unique in its han- 
dling of the subject. Everyone who has an in- 


terest in this game will surely benefit by know- 
ing how the “California Whirlwind” has suc- 
ceeded, and upon laying aside the book will feel 
that he has had an extremely enjoyable, as well 
as instructive, chat with an extremely interesting 
(George H. Doran Co.) 


personality. 











What Luck? 


When you can 
show a string of 
beauties as your 
answer to that 
call—what luck! 
What luck to get 
youth back, to 
live for awhile in the open, away from 
the cramping city up in the play- 
grounds of Northern New York! The 


Delaware & Hudson 
LINES 


bring you to the shores of beautiful Lake 
George and Lake Champlain, to Saratoga 
Springs or the Adirondack wilds on the most 
direct routes in the most comfortable manner. 





“A Summer Paradise”’, is a book which you 
must, by all means read before you pack 
your grip. Send us 6 cents for postage 
and all: its invaluable information is yours. 
M. J. POWERS, G. P. A. 
Albany, N. Y. 
39° «©=©60 -New York City Information Bureau: 
1345 Broadway 
d Fishi kl 

Good Fishing Tackle 
Is A Joy Forever 
No time like the present to choose what 
you will need for your vacation. No 
catalog like ours from which to make 
your choice. Goods delivered promptly 
right at your door. You take no risk, 
for we return your money if goods are 
not right. 
We need your patronage and you need 
our goods. 
Let’s get together for the benefit of both 
of us. 

The Catalogue will be mailed to any address 
upon request. Write for a copy. 
916 Broadway, Brooklyn NEW YORK CITY 





Graphitole 


a mixture of choice flake 


graphite aud pure 
petrolatum, cannot gum or 


1 become rancid. Lubri- 
cates without waste all parts of the gun and 
reel, Not a liquid. Sold everywhere in small, 
convenient tubes. Write for sample 
Made in a City, N. i by 
stablished 1 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Bes pee aS oe or pup of any kind? Ifso 
for list aad prices of all varieties. ways on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Niuth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 52H. 








Tent Facts for 
Sportsmen! 


The ATLANTA TENT & AWNING 
CO., of Atlanta, Ga., are offering tents 
with a reputation for service at prices 
based on a record breaking volume. 


Tents that have passed the Censorship 
of the Hard to Please. 


Tents embracing every convenience of 
the Hunter, Trapper, or Sportsman's 
Tents for every purpose. They are the 
most talked about ten makers in the coun- 


try. 


It is nothing uncommon for purchasers 
to remark, “How they can put out such 
good substantial Tents for the price gets 
my goat.” 


You can’t match their qualities any- 
where around the prices they offer you. 


Be sure and try them when next in 
need of a reliable tent. 


CN MOTORS AND BOATS 
- Pennie) 
Boat Builders Catalog, the result of the ion of 50 
leading Boat Builders with the Gray Motor Co. is yours for 
the Asking. Tells where you can find any kind of a boat from 
@ $125 fishing launch to a $2500 mahogany finished express 
launch, powered with 6 cylinder self starting 4 cycle Gray 
Motor. is Book is Free. Write for it today. Also 
Big Gray Marine Engine Catalog showing complete line 
2 and 4 cycle marine motors $55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinders, 3to50H.P. 
GRAY R CO., 7315 Gray Moto Building, Detroit, Michigan Write Today 





Shooting For Rent 


In South Carolina, fifty miles south of 
Charleston, the shooting over ten thous- 
and acres of land in one body, lying on 
both sides of the “Atlantic Coast Line” 
R. R. Very fine partridge (quail) shoot- 
ing—deer hunting—fishing in Combahee 
River. Apply to 


MRS. F. R. BLAKE 
Arden P. O. Buncombe Co. No. Ca. 


For Big Game, or to Guard a 
ZQation Use A Blake Rifle 


A modern high power seven cartridge revolv- 
ing clip repeater. .30 caliber U. S. American 






Army 1906 mode! ammu- 
nition. .400 caliber 300 grain 
Blake Ammunition. Both giving 3000 F. S. 
M.V. ‘A RIFLE—NOT A TOY!” Adopted 
by American Army during the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War. Send for Free Blake Rifiebook. 


Blake Rifle Company 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CURRITUCK DUCKS 


A private duck club in the heart of Currituck 
Sound will take this Season a limited number 
of outside Gunners by the day or week. Season 
Opens November 1st. Apply to 

JOSEPH S. MELSON, Superintendent, 
Waterlily, Currituck County, North Carolina 

















BASS FISHING IN THE UPPER DELAWARE. 


(Continued from page 474.) 


This done, I hurried back to shore and returned 
with my trophies to prove to my friend that it 
could be done, as I whistled a tune in chorus 
with the crickets and other insects that had just 
come out to tune up, and as the fireflies had 


| lighted up their candles even before darkness 
_| had spread her quiet wings of night. 


The day before leaving Egypt Mills, my friend 


| Mose Briscoe, rewarded me with a morning’s 


fishing which I shall never forget. At about 
daybreak Joe, his man, drove us five miles above 
in a drizzling rain to Dingman’s Ferry where 
good light row-boats may be had. We secured 
one of these and started to float back, fishing all 
the way. The rain had now stopped and the 
current took us just fast enough, and in some 
places much too fast. I would say that fully 
half of the five miles’ distance is rapids, in one 
glorious place two miles of ripples at a stretch. 
In these places we had to anchor, where pos- 
sible. We caught eleven small-mouth bass. 

During our two weeks’ stay whenever possible 
my wife fished with me. She is a good sport and 
likes to fish, and caught several herself. . All the 
family voted the trip a most enjoyable one and 
we would like to try it there again. 


The new Ithaca trap gun is proving itself a 
winner at the traps. After seeing how well the 
mediocre shooter improves his scores with this 
new single stick, many upper register target 
smashers have switched to the Ithaca to better 
their own averages. Look one over at your 
sporting goods dealers or, better yet, send for 
information to Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Sportsmen’s } Neversslip 
Sterile 7 J * Cord 
“NSS. Cord” is Sterilize in Indestructible 
Jar and sealed. Last Inch STERILE. Life 
Saver in Emergencies. Price soc. U. S. 
Laboratory Product. 
HUSTON BROTHERS CO. 
30 E. Randolph St. 





CHICAGO 





_ Small-Mouth Black Bass | 


We have the only establishment dealing in youn 
smiall-inouth black bass commercially in the Unite 


States. WVigereus yeung bass in various sizes, rang- 
ing frem advanced fry te 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 


fer steckimg purpeses. 
Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Cerrespondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN_ - 





New Preston, Conn. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


yout find a great 
deal of information 
of practical value to 
you as a motorist in the 
twice-a-month Auto- 
mobile Department of 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


In the second and fourth issues 
of each month at all news-stands 
—10c. Or send $5 to Leslie’s, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


for a year’s subscription. 


You will find a lot . 
of satisfaction in own- 
ing and using a Hunt- 
er Rod. 

Handmade from a 
special selected split 
bamboo, and in point 
of quality, durability, 
and casting power the most 
desirable rod in the market. 

Introduced by us fifteen 
years ago and to-day beyond 
question the most popular 
Rod in New England. 

Every Rod Warranted 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
nywhere in the 
roe ae 
Send for illustrated catalog of 
Hunter Tackle 


J. B. HUNTER CO. 


60 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. 














ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MAS@N BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Designer,”’ Boston 


ANTI-TOXICODENDROL 


The Chigga-Skeeta-Ivy, Insect-Stings and Hives Pain- 
Killer Poison-Antidote! 

One Trial convinces! Gives complete relief! Does 
not stain nor discolor the skin, nor soil the oe 
Inexpensive to Use—A bottle lasts All Season! Smal 
Size Individual Bottle soc. Large, “Camp-Size” $1.00. 


FRONT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 4892 - - - - - °° > CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘Brook Trout co on 2 Pe weer 


trout. eggs in any quantity. Warranted delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Kennel Department 


For Sale 


A thoroughly field trained 
orange belton Llewellin set- 
ter bitch, four years old. 
Also some good puppies in 
both pointers and _ setters, 
and some good rabbit dogs. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


Telephone, 29 -W 








We Have the Largest Sporting and 
Non-Sporting Kennels in America 


Pointers; English, Irish and Gordon 
Setters; Great Danes; St. Bernards; New- 
foundlands, and Collies; Fox, Irish and 
Airedale Terriers; Toy Poodles; Maltese 
Terriers; King Charles and Blenheim 
Spaniels. ‘ 


We do our utmost to please our patrons 
in selecting stock for shipment 


SOUTH JERSEY KENNELS 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 


SCOTCH COLLIES PUPPIES 


From Champion Squire of Tytton Strain. 
Three Champions in their three-generation 
pedigree. Circular and Sale List FREE. 


Clovernook Stock F arm, Route 11S, Chambersburg, Pa. 












IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
hounds, English Blood- 
hounds, - American  Fox- 
hounds, Deer, Wolf and 
Cat Hounds. Illustrated 
catalogue for sc. stamp. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 
Lexington, Ky. 











MANHATTAN BEACH 


“Swept by Ocean Breezes’’ 


has been the favorite seaside resort in 
Greater New York for more than a 
quarter of a century. Thousands of 
Metropolitan visitors enjoy its charms 
each season. 


Manhattan Beach, with its magnificent 
Ocean outlook, has many appealing 
features, including the esplanade where 
fashion strolls in gay parade, accom- 
panied by the pounding of the surf. 


THE FAR-FAMED 


511 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


NEWTON HIGH-POWER RIFLES 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


**Swept by Ocean Breezes”’ 


Surf Bathing 


with a clean, sandy beach where there is no 
treacherous undertow, amid exclusive conditions, 
can be thoroughly enjoyed at 


“New York’s Popular Resort by the Sea” 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


, NOW OPEN EUROPEAN PLAN 
‘ Concerts by Mercadante’s Orchestra 
Dancing Every Evening in the Ball Room. Dinner Dances Wednesdays 
and Fridays Under Personal Direction of Mrs. Ruth Runnion. 
Tennis courts, deep sea fishing, famous out- 
,, door restaurant, boating and sailing. Half 
‘* hour by train, hour by auto from New York. 
All roads direct to hotel entrance. 4 
Excellent garage and parking ac- 
commodations. 


JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Mgr. 
Telephone, 1000 Coney Island 




















WORLD. USE 


HIGHEST VELOCITY RIFLES IN 
FACTORY AMMUNITION. 
New American made bolt action rifle ready for 


THE 








The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Lion Hounds; 
All dogs shipped on_ trial, 
Satisfaction 
60-page, highly illus- 
strated, interesting and instructive catalogue for toc. 


Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear an 
also Airedale Terriers. 
purchaser alone to judge the quality. 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


in stamps or coin. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


New York 





118 W. 31st Street 








EWTON—123 grain bullet, velocity 3100 f.s. 


.30 caliber, .33 caliber and .35 caliber, also .30 
, N 
_, Send stamps for descriptive circular. 


export; but it is now coming in. 
each. 


Trained. 


Beagles. Rabbit—Foxhounds. 
Squir- 


Also Youngsters. Setters, Pointers. 
rel, Coon, Oppossum, Skunk Dogs. 
Ferrets. Shetland Ponies. 
Catalogue 10 c. 


BROWN’S KENNELS, 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; game 
plenty. For sale, trained setters, also some g rab- 
it hounds. Dogs sent on trial. pe boarded. Stamp 
for reply. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


York, Pa. 





NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


delivery about next September. Uses Newton high power cartridges in .22 caliber, .256 caliber, .28 caliber, 
iber Springfield. . 


-30 Newton—170 grain bullet, velocity 3000 f. s. Price 


We have been delayed in getting machinery on account of the demand for making military rifles for 
> ‘but it oe F Sporting ake and .256 barrels for Springfield rifles now ready, $12.50 





FISH BEFORE AFTER 
BITE FISHERMAN, A NEW ONE 


° 
Koch’s new weedless bait hook, for troll- 
ing and casting. Holds all kinds of 
natural bait, is fectly weedless, pro- 
tects bait from ee taken from hook, 
and gets your fish. 50c each. Agents wanted. W.L.C. KOCH, 
Washington Street, Dedham, Mass. © 
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ARTISTIC GIFTS 
of SILVER—Sterling and Plate 
for Weddings es 


Anniversaries 
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completely equipped fac- 
tories, each with its own 
corps of expert designers, 


The International Sil- 
ver Store’s collections of 
Sterling and Silver Plate 
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es 


are not only the broadest and most 
varied in New York City, but the 
designs are distinguished for classic 
refinement and originality of con- 


ception. 


we are constantly in receipt of 
new originations, in wonderfully 
interesting and diversified variety. 


The designs shown on this page 
indicate the desirable character of 
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the patterns, all of which are quite 
moderate in price. 


Being the largest makers of Sil- 
verware in the world, with eleven 


IST 


International Silver Company 
Succeeding The MERIDEN Co. Established 1852 
49-51 West 34th Street, Through to 68-70 West 35th Street, New York ° 
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Two Guns That Are 
Sportsmen’s Favorites 


HERE are many kinds of re- 
peating shotguns— both pump 
action and autoloading—some to 
be had at very low prices. But it is 
typical of sportsmen that the great 
majority prefer Remington-UMC by 
reason of Remington-UMC achieve- 
ments in arms and ammunition, and 
the performance of Remington-UMC 
Pump and Autoloading Shotguns in 
the hands of the average man. 

Remington-UMC Pump Gun—‘The Good 
Old Standby’’—six shots, bottom ejection, 
solid breech, hammerless, safe. 

Remington-UMC Autoloading Shotgun— 
“The Auto Shotgun that Works.” 5 shots— 
simply pull the trigger for each shot. Solid 
breech, hammerless, safe. 

Go to the Remington-U MC dealer. He can 
give you all the mechanical details—he knows 
the difference in guns. 

Whichever you prefer—Pump or Autoload- 
ing—you can put your money into a Rem- 
ington and be sure of getting a real gun. 
REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 


Woolworth Bldg. (233 Broadway) New York City 










































